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CHAP. 2 4 


H 18 chapter includes the hiſtory of . e AnTAY, 


and Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes's Lon 


reign, to the Peloponneſian war, which began in the 


42d year of that mn s rein. 


Ste: J. rannte ruins | the Fabi -of Arras 
* BANUS, and that of HxsrAs Es bis elder brother. 


HE Greek: hiſtorians give this prince the ſurname A, M. 


9 of Longimanus. Strabo (a) ſays, it was be- 
cauſe his hands were fo long, that when he ſtood up- 
right he could touch his knees with them; bur ac- 
cording to (5) Plutarch, it was becauſe his right hand 


vas longer than his left. Had it not been for this blemiſh, 


he would have been the moſt graceful man of his age. 
He was ſtill more remarkable for his goodneſs and 
generoſity. He reigned about forty- nine years. 
(c) Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Arta- 
banus, was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there 
ſtill were two obſtacles in his way, before he could 
eſtabliſh himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of his throne; 
one of which was, his brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of 
Vol. III. | 3 Bactriana; 


(4) Lib, xy. 5.733. (0) In Axtax, p, 022. (e) Che 6. xxx. 


2 


nt. J. C. 


473» 


2 HISTORY OF THE 
AxTax: Bactriana; and the other, the faction of Artabanus. 
nene. He began by the latter. EE r 
Alrtabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number 
of partiſans, who ſoon aſſembled to revenge his death. 
Theſe, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a 
bloody battle, in which a great number of Perſian 
nobles loſt their lives. Artaxerxes having at laſt en- 
tirely defeated his enemies, put to death all who had 
engaged in this conſpiracy. He took an exemplary. 
vengeance of thoſe who were concerned in his father's 
murther, and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, 
who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the 
following manner. (4) He was laid on his back in a 
Kind of horſe- trough, and ftrongly faſtened to the four 
corners of it. Every part of him, except his head, 
his hands, and feet, which came out at holes made for 
-- that purpoſe, was covered with another trough. In 
this horrid ſituation victuals were given him from time 
to time; and in caſe of his refuſal to eat it, they were 
forced down his throat: Honey mixed with milk was 
given him to drink, and all his face was ſmeared with 
it, which by that means attracted a numberleſs multi- 
tude of flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually expoſed 
. to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, The worms which 
bpbred in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. The 
criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpreſſible 
wrments. 3 e . 
(e) Artaxerxes, having cruſhed the faction of Arta- 
banus, was powerful enough to ſend an army into 
Bactriana, which had declared in favour of his bro- 
ther, but he was not ſucceſsful on this occaſion. The 
two armies engaging, Hyſtaſpes ſtood his ground fo 
well, that, if he did not gain the victory, he at leaft 
ſuſtained no loſs; fo that both armies ſeparared with 
equal ſucceſs; and each retired to prepare for a ſecond 
battle. Artaxerxes having raiſed a greater army than 
his brother (not to mention that the whole empire de. 
clared in his favour) defeated him in a ſecond engage- 
s | | ment, 
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d) Plut. in Artax. p. 1019. 
55 N. 


(e) Cteſ. C. xxxi. 
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PER SANS AND GRECIANS. 
Ment, and entirely ruined his party. By this victory 
he ſecured to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. 
(J) To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed 
all ſuch governors of cities and provinces from their 


Ax Ar. 
LongGiMas 


employnients, as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence 


with either of the factions he had overcome, and ſub- 
ſtituted others on whom he could rely. He afterwards 
applied himſelf to reforming the abuſes and diſorders 
which had crept into the government. By his wife 
conduct and zeal for the publick good, he ſoon ac- 


quired great reputation and authority, with the love pf 


his ſubjects, the ſtrongeſt ſupport of ſovereign power. 


' Sect. Il. TatmisTOCLES flies to ARTAXBRXES. | 


A CCORDING to Thucydides, Themiſtocles fled 


| ro this prince in the beginning of his reign; but 
other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this 
incident under Xerxes his predeceffor. Dr. Prideaux 
is of the latter opinion; he Jikewiſe thinks, that the 
Artaxerxes in queſtion, is the fame with him who is 
'called Ahafuerus in ſcripture, and who married Eſther : 
But we ſuppoſe with the learned Archbiſhop Uſher, that 


it was Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes who eſpouſed this 


illuſtrious Jeweſs. I have already declared more than 
once, that I would not engage in controverſies of this 


kind; and therefore, with regard to this flight of 


Themiſtocles into Perſia, and the hiſtory of Eſther, I 
ſhall follow the opinion of the learned Uſher, my uſual 
guide on theſe occaſions, 


(g) We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to 


Admetus, king of the Moloſſi, and had met with a 
gracious reception from him; but the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians would not ſuffer him to live in peace, 
and required that prince to deliver him up; threat- 
ning, in cafe of refuſal, to carry their arms into his 
country. Admetus, who was unwilling to draw ſuch 
formidable enemies upon himſelf, and much more to 
5 e deliver 
(J Diod. I. xi. p. 34. (g) Thucyd. 1. i. p. go, 97. Plut. in 


Thiemiſt. p. 125, 127. Diod. I. xi. p. 42. 44. Corn. Nep. in 
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azrax. deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 
rongiu. informed him of the great danger to which he was 

expoſed, and favoured his flight. Themiſtocles went 
as far by land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and 
there embarked on board a merchant ſhip which was 
failing to Ionia, None of the paſſengers knew him. 
A ſtorm having carried this veſſel near the iſland of 
Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians; the imminent 
danger to which Themiſtocles was expoled, obliged 
him to diſcover himſelf to the pilot and maſter of the 
ſhip; after which, by intreaties and menaces, he forced 
them to ſail towards Aſia. | oats | 
(g) Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind 
the-advice which his father had given him when an 1n- 
fant, viz. to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the 
common people. They were then walking together 
in the harbour. His father pointing to ſome rotten 
gallies that lay neglected on the ſtrand, Bebold there, 
ſays he, /on, (pointing to them) 2hus do the people treat 
their governors, when they can do them no further ſervice. 
He was now arrived in Cumæ, a city of Ætolia in 
Aſia Minor. The king of Perſia had ſet a price upon 
his head, and promiſed two hundred * talents to any 
man who ſhould deliver him up. The whole ae 
was covered with people who were watching, for him. 
He fled ro gæ, a little city of ZEolia,. where no one 
knew him except Nicogenes, at whoſe houſe he lodged. 
He was the moſt wealthy man in that country, and 
very intimate with all the lords of the Perſian court. 
Themiſtocles was concealed ſome days in his houſe, 
till Nicogenes ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Suſa, 
in one of thoſe covered chariots in which the Perſians, 
who were extremely jealous, uſe to carry their wives; 
thoſe who carried him telling every body, that they were 
carrying a young Greek lady to a courtier of great 
diſt inction. . 
Hheing come to the Perſian court, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was 
| a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would admit 


| him 
(9) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. 
* Tao hum red thouſand crowns, or about 450col. Herling. 
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him to audience, having matters of great importance a 
to communicate to him. The officer informed him of Len. 
a ceremony, which he knew was infupportable to ſome 
Greeks, but without which none were allowed to ſpeak 
to the king ; and this was, to fall proftrate before him, 

Our laws, ſays he, command us to honour the king 
e in that manner, and to worſhip him as the living 
e image of the immortal God, who maintains and 
<« preſerves-all things.” Themiſtocles promiſed to 
comply. Being admitted to audience, he fell on his 
face before the king, after the Perſian manner; and 

_ afterwards riſing up, Great king *,” ſays he by an 
interpreter, © I am Themiſtocles the Athenian, who 
„ having been baniſhed by the Greeks, am come to 
d your court in hopes of finding an aſylum in it. I 
c“ have indeed brought many calamities on the Per- 
& fjans; but, on the other ſide, I have done them no 
<« leſs ſervices, by the ſalutary advices I. have given 
« them more than once; and I now am able ro do 
« them more important ſervices than ever. My life is 

in your hands. You may now exert your clemency, 
% or diſplay your vengeance : By the former you wilt 

_ << preſerve your ſuppliant; by the latter you will 
« deſtroy the greateſt enemy of Greece.“ 

The king made him no anſwer at this audience, 
though he was ſtruck with admiration ar his great ſenſe 
and boldneſs; but hiſtory informs us, he told his 
friends, that he conſidered Themiſtocles's arrival as a 
very great happineſs; that he implored his god Ari- 
manius always to inſpire his enemies with ſuch thoughts, 
and to prompt them to baniſh and make away with 
their moſt illuſtrious perſonages. It is added, that 
when this king was afleep, ke ſtarted up three times 
in exceſs of joy, and cried thrice, I have got Themiſtoctes - 
the Athenian ! n 


The next morning at day- break, he ſent for the 
greateſt lords of his court, and commanded The- 
miſtocles to be brought before him, who expected no- 

| * den 
'* Thucydides makes him ſay wery them to the Ling, but ſent them by 
Joe be was intra- 


near the ſame wzrds; but informs way leiter 
ue, that Tbemiſtocles did not /t eat duced id bim. 
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thing but deſtruction; eſpecially after what one of his 
guards, upon hearing his name, had ſaid to him the 
night before, even in the preſence- chamber, juſt as he 
had left the king, Thon ſerpent of Greece, tbou com- 


pound of fraud and malice, the good genius of our prince 


trings thee hither | However, the ſerenity which appear- | 
ed in the king's face ſeemed to promiſe him a-favour- 
able reception. Themiſtocles was not miſtaken, for 
the king began by making him a preſent of two 
hundred “ talents, which ſum he had promiſed to any 
one who ſhould deliver him up, which conſequently 
was his due, as Themiſtocles had brought him his - 
head, by ſurrendering himſelf to him. He afterwards 
deſired him to give an account of the affairs of Greece: 


But as Themiſtocles could not expreſs his thoughts to 


the king without the aſſiſtance of an 1 he 
deſired time might be allowed him to learn the Perſian 
tongue, hoping he then ſhould be able to explain thoſe 
things he was deſirous of communicating to him, 
better than he could by the aid of a third perſon. Ir is 
the ſame, ſays he, with the ſpeech of a man, as with 
a piece of tapeſtry, which muſt be ſpread out and 
unfolded, to ſhow the figures and other beauties 
wrought in it. Themiſtocles having ſtudied the Per- 

ſian tongue twelve months, made fo great a progreſs, 
that he ipoke it with greater elegance than the Perſians 
themſelves, and conſequently could converſe with the 

king without the help of an interpreter, This prince 
treated him with uncommon marks of friendſhip and 
eſteem; he made him marry a lady deſcended from 
one of the nobleſt families in Perſia; gave him a palace 
and an <quipage ſuitable to it, and fettled a noble 
penſion on him. He uſed to carry him abroad on his 
parties of hunting, and every banquet and entertain- 
ment; and ſometimes converſed privately with him, 
io that the lords of the court grew jealous and uneaſy 
upon that account. He even pretented him to the 


princeſſes, who honoured him with their eſteem, and 


received his viſits. It is obſerved, as a proof of the 
13 peculiar 


* Tas Burdred thouſand French crewns ; or, about 45,0001. fierling, 
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peculiar fayour ſhowed him, that by the king's ſpecial 
order, Themiſtocles was admitted to hear the lectures 
and diſcourſes of the Magi, and was inſtructed by 
them in all the ſecrets of their philoſophy. 
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Another proof of his great credit is related. De- 


maratus of Sparta, who was then at court, bein 


commanded byche king to aſk any thing of him, he 
deſired that he might be ſuffered to make his entry 
on horſeback, into the city of Sardis, with the _ 


tiara on his head: A ridiculous vanity ! equally un- 


worthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the ſimplicity of a 
Lacedzmonian ! The king, exaſperated at the inſo- 
lence of his demand, expreſſed his diſguſt in the 
| ſtrongeſt terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to pardon 
him; but Themiſtocles having interceded, the king 
reſtored him to favour. VEE | 
In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that 
under the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of 
Perſia were ſtill more mixed with thoſe of Greece, 


whenever the kings were deſirous of drawing over any 


Greek to their intereſt, they uſed to declare expreſsly 
in their letters, that he ſhould be in greater favour 
with them, than Themiſtocles had been with king 
Artaxerxes. | | 3 
It is ſaid alſo that Themiſtocles, when in his moſt 
flouriſhing condition in Perſia, was honoured and 


eſteemed by all the world, who were emulous in making 
their court to him, ſaid one day, when his table was 


covered magnificently : Children, we ſhould have been 
ruined, if we bad not been ruined. | 1 
But at laſt, as it was judged neceſſary for the king's 
intereſt that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of 
Aſia Minor, that he might be ready on any occaſion 


which ſhould preſent itſelf; accordingly he was ſent to 


Magneſia, ſituated on the Meander; and for his 
ſubſiſtence, beſides the whole revenues of that city, 
(which amounted to fifty * talents every year) had 
thoſe of Myunte and Lampſacus aſſigned him. One 
of the cities was to furniſh him with bread, another 
* Fifty tbeuſand crowns ; or, about 11,2501, fterlings 
| = | 5 | 
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Aar. with wine, and a third with other proviſions. Some 
eren. authors add two more, viz. for his furniture and 
clothes. Such was the cuſtom of the ancient kings of 
the eaſt: Inſtead of ſettling penſions on perſons they 
rewarded, they gave them cities, and ſometimes even 
provinces, which under the name of bread, wine, &c. 
were to furniſh them abundantly with all things ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting, in a a er manner, their 
family and equipage. Themiſtocles lived for ſome 
years in Magneſia in the utmoſt ſplendour, till he came 
to his end in the manner which will be related here- 
after. | „„ 


Stem. III. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens, 
His firſt achievement and double victory over the Per- 
ſians, near the river Eurymedon. Death of TazMI- 


 » STOCLES, | 
A. M. (2) HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt. 
3534. | diſtinguiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt gene- 


Ant, J. C. rals, by the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, endeavoured 
7 to retrieve that loſs, by beſtowing the command of 
the armies on Cimon, who was not inferior to him in 
merit. | N | 
He ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him no 
honour, and preſaged no good with regard to his fu- 
ture conduct. (i) The example of this illuſtrious 
Athenian, who paſſed his juvenile years in ſo diſſolute 
a manner, and afterwards roſe to ſo exalted a pitch of 
glory, ſhows, that parents muſt not always deſpair of 
the happineſs of a ſon, when wild and irregular in 
his youth ; eſpecially when nature has endowed him 
with genius, goodneſs of heart, generous inclinations, . 
and an eſteem for perſons of merit. Such was the 
character of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn 
upon himſelf, having prejudiced the people againſt 
him, he at firſt was very ill received by them; when, 
being diſcouraged by this repulſe, he reſolved to lay 
aſide all thoughts of concerning himſelf with the 
| F:: „ affairs 
(+) Diod. I. xi, p. 45. Plut. in Cim. p. 482, 483. (i) Plut, in 
Can. p. 480. % now Wnt 
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diſſolute turn of mind was united with many fine qua- 
lities, he conſoled him, inſpired him with hope, pointed 
out the paths he ſhould take, inſtilled good principles 


into him, and did not a little contribute, by the excel- 
lent inſtructions he gave him, and the affection he ex- 
ure for him on all occaſions, to make him the man 


e afterwards appeared. What more arent ſervice 
could he have done his country? 
(*) Plutarch obſerves, that after Cimon had laid 
aſide his juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was in 
things great and noble; and that he was not inferior 


to Miltiades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to 


Themiſtocles in prudence and ſenſe, but that he was 
more juſt and virtuous than either of them; and 
that without being at all inferior to them in military 
virtues, he ſurpaſſed them far in the practice of the 
moral ones. 

It would be of great e to a ſtate, if thoſe, 
who excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take 
pleaſure, and make it their duty to faſhion and inſtruct. 
ſuch youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy 
of their parts and goodneſs of diſpoſition, They 
would thereby have an opportunity of ſerving their 
country even after their death, and of perpetuating 


in it, in the perſon of their pupils, a taſte and in- 


clination for true merit, and the practice of the wiſeſt 
maxims. 


Tbe Atlentids, ia Hee | after” Theniiibrben g 


his country, — put to ſea a fleet under the com- 


mand of Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on 


the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places 
of Thrace; and as this was a very fruitful country, 
Cimon planted a colony in it, and ſent ten — 
Athenians thither for that purpoſe. 


(1) The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to 


be omitted here, ages” was eee of it under 


Athe 


( Plut. in Eim. p. 481. 65 e I. vit. c. 107; Plut. p. 482. 
Plutarch calls him Butis. Hero- it happened under Artaxeræes bs 
dotus ſeems to place this hiflory under fucceyor, | 
| Aerxes 1 j but it is mare probable, that 


— 
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affairs of the publick. But Ariſtides perceiving that his A*Tax- 
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the king of Perſia, and acted with ſuch a, zeal and 
fidelity for his ſovereign, as have few examples. When 
beſieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was in his 
power to have capitulated upon honourable terms, and 
he wight have retired to Aſia with his family and all 
his effects. However, being perſuaded he could not 
do this with honour, he reſolved to die rather than 


- ſurrender.” The city was affaulted with the utmoſt 


fury, and he defended it with incredible bravery. Being 


at laſt in the utmoſt want of proviſions, he threw from 


the walls into the river Strymon, all the gold and ſilver 


in the place; and cauſing fire to be ſet to a pile, and 


having killed his wife, his children, and his whole 


and barbarity. 


family, he threw them into the midſt of the flames, and 
afterwards ruſhed into them himſelf. Xerxes could not 
but admire, and at the ſame time bewail, ſo ſurpriſing 
an example of generoſity, The heathens, indeed, 
might give this name to what is rather ſavage ferocity. 

Cimon made himſelf mafter alſo of the iſland of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of Theſeus, the ſon 
of Ægeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, and 
there ended his days. An oracle had commanded that 
ſearch ſhould be made after his bones. Cimon put 
them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, 
and carried them to his native country, near 2 
hundred years after Theſeus had left it. The people 


received them with the higheſt expreſſions of joy; and 


to perpetuate the rememberance of this event, they 
founded a diſputation or prize for tragick writers, which 
became very famous, and contributed exceedingly to 
the improvement of the drama, by the wonderful 
emulation it excited among the tragick poets, whoſe 
pieces were repreſented in it. For Sophocles having, 
in his youth, brought his firſt play on the ſtage, the 
archon, or chief magiſtrate who preſided at theſe 
games, obſerving there was a ſtrong faction among the 
ſpectators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of the 
generals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and 
choſen out of each tribe) to ſit as judges. The prize 

1 Was 
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was adjudged to Sophocles, which ſo deeply afflicted dran. 
ZXichylus, who till then had been ' conſidered. as the . 
greateſt dramatick poet, that Athens became inſup- 
Portable to him, and he withdrew to Sicily, where he 


PR 
(in) The confederates had taken a great number of 
Barbarian priſoners. in Seſtus and Byzantium; and, as 
a proof of the high regard they had for. Cimon, in- 
treated him to diſtribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon 
placed all the captives (ſtark naked) on one fide, 
and on the other all their riches and ſpoils. The 
allies complained of this partition as too unequal; but 
Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately too 
the riches which had belonged to the Perſians, and le 
the priſoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore ſer - 
out with his portion, and was thought a perſon no ways 
qualified to ſetele the diſtribution of prizes: For the 
allies carried off a great number of chains, necklaces 
and bracelets of gold; a large quantity of rich habits, 
and fine purple cloaks ; whilſt the Athenians had only 
for their ſhare a multitude of human creatures quite 
naked, and unfit for labour. However, the relations 
and friends of theſe captives came ſoon after from 
Phrygia and Lydia, and purchaſed them all at a very 
high price; fo that with the monies ariſing from the 
ranſom of them, Cimon had enough to maintain his 
fleet four months; beſides a great ſum of money which 
was put into the exchequer, not to mention what he 
himſelf had for his own ſhare. He afterwards uſed to 
take exceeding pleaſure, in relating this adventure to 
his friends. 8 | 
(2) He made the beſt uſe, of his riches, as Gorgias 
the rhetor has happily expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong 
and elegant words. Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches, 
only to uſe them ;, and be employed them to no other uſe, 
but to. acquire eſteem and bonour. We may here per- 
ceive (by the way) what was the ſcope and aim of the 
moſt exalted actions of the heathens ; and with what 
. 1 e 
(n) Plut. in Cim. p. 434. 60 Plut. in Cim. p. 484. Cornel. 
Nep. in Cim. c. iv. Athen. I. xit. p. 533. "= | 
* 040} 76) Kiuwic Tt Xpnfete , aA of xf ve, xp hai di wg xo. 
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Arr. juſtice Tertullian defined a pagan, how perfect ſoever 
Lo e A - : ; i : 
tone» he might appear, a vain-glorious animal, animal glorie. 
The gardens and orchards of Cimon were always 
open, by his order, to the citizens in general; who were 
allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleaſed. His 
table was daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. 
It was entirely different from thoſe delicate and 
ſumptuous tables, to which only a few perſons of great 
diſtinction are admitted; and which are covered merely 
to difplay a vain magnificence or elegance of taſte. 
Now that of Cimon was plain, but abundant ; and all 
the poor citizens were received at it without diſtinction. 
In thus baniſhing from his entertainments, whatever 
had the leaſt air of oftentation and luxury, he reſerved 
to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund, not only for the 
expences of his houſe, but for the wants of his friends, 
his domeſticks, and a very great number of citizens; 
_ "demonſtrating, by this conduct, that he knew much 
better than moſt rich men, the true uſe and value of 
ricues. © EE | 5 
He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were 
ordered to ſlip privately ſome piece of money into the 
hands of ſuch poor as they met, and to give clothes 
to thoſe who were in want of them. He often buried 
ſuch perſons as had not left money enough behind them 
to defray the expences of their funeral; and what is 
admirable, and which Plutarch does not fail to obſerve, 
he did not act in this manner to gain credit among the 
people, nor to purchaſe their voices; ſince we find 
him, on all occaſions, declaring for the contrary faction, 
that is, in favour of ſuch citizens as were moſt con- 
ſiderable for their wealth or authority. 5 
() Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of 
his time enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion 
of the publick, he was always incorruptible, and his 
hands were never ſtained with extortion, or the ſmalleſt 
preſent; and he continued, during his whole life, not 
only to ſpeak, but to act ſpontaneouſly, and without 
-the leaſt view of intereſt, whatever he thought might 
be of advantage to the commonwealth, SOT. 


1 Beſides 
(e) Plut, in Cim. p. 485. . 
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Beſides a greater number of other excellent qualities, A. 


Cimon had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and 
a profound knowledge of the genius and characters 


of men. The allies, beſides the ſums of money in 


which each of them was taxed, were to furniſn a 
certain number of men and ſhips. Several amon 

them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were ſtudious 
of nothing but their eaſe, and applied themſelves 


entirely to tillng and cultivating: their lands, to free 


themſelves from the toils and dangers of war, choſe to 
furniſh their quota in money rather than in men, and 
left the Athenians the care of manning with ſoldiers 
and rowers, the ſhips. they were obliged to. furniſh, 


The other generals, who had no forecaſt and penetra- 


tion for the future, gave ſuch people ſome uneaſineſs 
at firſt, and were for obliging them to obſerve the treaty 
literally. But Cimon, when in power, acted in a 
quite different manner, and ſuffered them to enjoy the 
tranquillity they choſe; plainly perceiving that the 
allies, from being warlike in the field, would inſenſibly 
loſe their martial ſpirit, and be fit for nothing but 
-huſbandry and trade; whilſt the Athenians, by exer- 
ciſing the oar perpetually, would be more and more 


inured to hardſhips, and daily increaſe in power. What 


Cimon had foreſeen happened; this very people pur- 
chaſed themſelves maſters at their on expence; ſo that 
they who before had been companions and allies, be- 
came in ſome meaſure the ſubjects and tributaries of 
the Athenians. e : rend 
( No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow 
to the pride and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch 
as Cimon. After the Barbarians had been driven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath; 
but ſailed immediately after them with a fleet of up- 
wards of two hundred ſhips, took their ſtrongeſt cities, 
and brought over all their allies; ſo that the king of 
| Perſia had not one ſoldier left in Aſia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia. Still purſuing his point, he bravely 
hoe” 7 | attacked 
(þ) Plut. in Cim. p. 485-487. Thucyd. I. i. p. 66. Diod. |. xi. 

Pe 45— 47. | | | 
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<>r4x- attacked the enemy's fleet, though much ſtronger than 
engine. his own. It lay near the mouth of the river Euryme- 
don, and conſiſted of three hundred and fifty fail of 
ſhips, ſupported by the land-army on the coaſt. It was 
ſoon put to flight; and two hundred ſail were taken, 
beſides thoſe that were ſunk. A great number of the 
Perſians had left their ſhips and leaped into the ſea, in 
order to join their land-army, which lay on the ſhore. 
It was very hazardous to attempt a deſcent in fight of 
the enemy, and to lead on troops, which were _ 
fatigued by their late battle, againſt frefh forces much 
ſuperior in number. However Cimon, finding that 
the whole army was eager to engage the Barbarians, 
thought proper to take advantage of the ardour of the 
ſoldiers, who were greatly animated with their firſt 
ſucceſs. Accordingly he * landed, and marched them 
directly againſt the Barbarians, who waited reſolutely 
for their coming up, and ſuſtained the firſt onſet-with 
prodigious valour; however, being at laſt obliged to 
give way, they broke and fled. A great-ſlaughter en- 
ſued, and an infinite number of priſoners, and im- 
menſely rich ſpoils, were taken. Cimon having, in one 
day gained two victories which almoſt equalled thoſe of 
Salamin and Platæa; to crown all, failed: out to meet 
a are-inforcement of eighty- four Phœnician ſnips, which 
were come from Cyprus to join the Perſian fleet, and 
knew nothing of what had paſſed. They were all either 
taken or ſunk, and moſt of the ſoldiers were killed or 
R | LE te peep 
Cimon having achieved ſuch glorious: exploits, . 
returned in triumph to Athens; and employed part 
of the ſpoils in fortifying the harbour, and in beau- 
tifying the city. The riches which a general amaſſes 
in the field, are applied to the nobleſt uſes when they 
are diſpoſed of in this manner; and muſt reflect in- 
finitely greater honour upon him, than if he expended 
them in building magnificent palaces for himſelf, 
which muſt one time or other devolve to ſtrangers; 
| | | whereas _ 


Vie do not find that the ancients was, that as their gallies were flat- 
made uſe of long-boats in making bottomed, they awere brought to bre 
Aeſcents ; the reaſon of which perhaps without any difficulty. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 15 
whereas works, built for publick uſe, are his erty, Aar. 
in ſome meaſure, for . tranſmit his 3 = Lo IMA 
lateſt poſterity. (2) It is well known that ſuch em- 
belliſhments/'in a city give infinite pleaſure to the 
people, who are always ſtruck with works of this kind; 

and this, as Plutarch obſerves in the life of Cimon, 
is one of the ſureſt, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
lawful method of acquiring their friendſhip and 


r) The year following, this general ſailed towards 
the Helleſpont; and having driven the Perſians out of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed 
themſelves, he conquered it in the name of the Athe- 
nians, though he himſelf had more right to it, as Mil- 
tiades his father had been its ſovereign. He afterwards 
attacked the people of the iſland of Thaſus, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. 
Theſe maintained their revolt with an almoſt unparak 
lelled obſtinacy and fury. (5) As if they had been in 
arms againſt the moſt cruel} and barbarous enemies, 

from m they had the worſt of evils: to fear, ther 
made a law, that the firſt man who ſhould only mention 

the concluding a treaty with the Athenians, ſhould · be ; 
put to death. The fiege was carried on three years, 
during which the inhabitants ſuffered all the calamüties 
of war with the ſame obſtinacy. (7) The women were 
no leſs inflexible than the men; for the beſieged want- 

ng ropes; for their military engines, all the women cut 

off their hair in a ſeeming tran ; and when the city 

was in the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, which ſwept away 

a great number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides the 

T haſian, deeply afflicted: with ſeeing ſuch multitudes 

of his fellow-citizens periſh, reſolutely determined to 

facrifice his life for the preſervation of his country. 

Accordingly he put a halter round his neck, and pre- 

ſenting himſelf to the aſſembly, <* Countrymen,” ſays 

he, do with me as you pleaſe, and don't ſpare me if 

you judge proper; but let my death ſave the reſt of 


(i) Plut. de gerend. rep. p. $18. 7) Plut. in Cim. p. 487. 
Thucyd. I. i. p. 66, 67. "Diod. I, xi. p. ok (5) Polyæan. Str. I. ii. 


(t) Polyzn. I. viii, 
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e the people, and prevail with you to aboliſn the; cruel 
law you have enacted, ſo contrary to your welfare.“ 


The Thaſians, ſtruck with theſe words, aboliſhed the 
law, but would not ſuffer it to coſt ſo generous a citi- 


zen his life; for they ſurrendered themſelves to the 


Athenians, who ſpared their lives, and _ diſmantled 
now city. 


After ——— had lacks his troops on the 280 


oppoſite to Thrace, he ſeiſed on all the gold mines of 
thoſe coaſts, and ſubdued every part of that country as 


far as Macedonia. He might have attempted the con- 


queſt of that kingdom; and, in all probability, could 


have eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of part of it, had he im- 
proved the occaſion. And indeed, for his neglect in 
this point, at his return to Athens, he was proſecuted, 
as having been bribed by the money of the Macedo- 
nians and of Alexander their king. But Cimon had a 
ſoul ſuperior to all temptations of that kind, and proved 
his! innocence in the cleareſt ligt. 

(2) The conqueſts of Cimon and the power of the 


Athenians, which increaſed-every day, gave Artaxerxes 


great uneaſineſs. To prevent the conſequences of it, 


He reſolved to ſend Themiſtocles into Attica, with a 
great army, and accordingly propoſed it to him. 


Themiſtocles was in great perplexity on this occa- 
ſion. On one ſide, the rememberance of the favours 
the king had heaped upon him; the poſitive aſſuran- 
ces he had given that monarch. to ſerve him with the 


utmoſt zeal on all occaſions; the inſtances of the king 


who claimed his promiſe ; all theſe conſiderations would 


not permir him to refuſe the commiſſion, On the 
other ſide, the love of his country, which the injuſtice 
and ill treatment of his fellow- citizens could not baniſh 


from his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to ſully the glory 
of his former laurels and mighty achievements by ſo 


ignominious a ſtep ; perhaps too, the fear of being un- 
ſucceſsful in a war, in which he ſhould be oppoſed by 


excellent generals, and particularly Cimon, who ſeemed 
to be as ſucceſsful as valiant ; theſe different reflections 
would 


(a) Thucyd. J. i. p. 92. Plut. in Themiſt p. 127. 
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would not ſuffer him to declare againſt his country, in Late. Z 

| an enterpriſe, which; whether ſucceſsful or not, would 
reflect ſhame on himſelf. 

To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward ſtruggles, 

he reſolved to put“ an end to his life, as the only me- 

thod for him not to be wanting in the duty he owed his 
country, nor to the promiſes he had made that prince. 

He therefore prepared a ſolemn ſacrifice, to which he 

invited all his friends; when, after embracing them all, 
and taking a laſt farewell of them, he drank bull's blood, 

a6 according to others, ſwallowed a doſe of poiſon, 
and died in this manner at Magneſia, aged threeſcore 
and five years, the greateſt part of which he had ſpent 
either in the government of the republick, or the com- 
mand of the armies. (x) When the king was told the 
cauſe and manner of his death, he eſteemed and ad- 
mired him till more, and continued his favour to his 
friends and domeſticks. But the unexpected death of 
T hemiſtocles proved an obſtacle to the deſign he medi- 
rated of attacking the Greeks. The Magneſians erected 
a ſplendid monument to the memory of that general in 
the publick ſquare, and granted peculiar privileges and 
honours to his deſcendents. They continued to enjoy 
them in Plutarch's time, that is, near ſix hundred years 
after, and his tomb was ſtill ſtanding. _ 

() Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, en- 
titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 
manner, the tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe 
to Themiſtocles, as related above; pretending that 

the whole is a fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, 
on the bare rumour that this great man had poiſoned 
himſelf, had added all the other particulars to embelliſh 
the ſtory, which otherwiſe would have been very dry 
and unaffecting. He appeals for this to Thucydides, . 
that judicious hiſtorian, who was an Athenian, and 
almoſt contemporary with Themiſtocles. This author 
indeed owns, that a report had bmi that this 
Vor. III. > Ye general 


(x) Cic. de Senec. n. 72. 4 5) Brut. n. 42, 43. 


* The wiſeft heathens did not think that a man WAS * to * 
violent a on himſelf. 
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general had poiſoned himſelf; however, his opinion 


eile, was, that he died a natural death, and that his friends 


conveyed his bones ſecretly to Athens, where, in (z) 
Pauſanias's time, his mauſoleum was ſtanding near 


the great harbour. This account ſeems much more 


| probable than the other. 


Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men 


that Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, and 
invincible courage, which danger even enflamed; was 


fired with an incredible thirſt for glory, which ſome- 
times his country's love would temper and allay, but 


which ſometimes carried him too far; * his preſence of 


mind was ſuch, that it immediately ſuggeſted whatever 
it was moſt neceſſary to act: In fine, he had a ſagacity 
and penetration with regard to futurity, that revealed 
to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſecret deſigns of 
his enemies; pointing out to him at a diſtance, the 
ſeveral meaſures he ſhould take to diſconcert them, and 
inſpired him with great, noble, bold, extenſive views 
with regard to the honour of his country, The moſt 
eſſential qualities of the mind were however wanting in 
him, I mean ſincerity, integrity, and fidelity: Nor was 
he altogether free from ſuſpicions of avarice, which 
is a great blemiſh in ſuch as are charged with publick 
affairs. 5 „„ Te | 

(a) Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment as well as action 
are related of him, which ſpeak a great and diſin- 
tereſted ſoul. + His daughter being aſked of him in 
marriage, he preferred an honeſt poor man to a rich 
one of an indifferent character; and gave for his reaſon, 
That. in the choice of a ſon-in-law, he would much 
rather have merit without riches, than riches without 
merit. „ 1 


S ECT. 


(x) Lib. i. p. 1. (a) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 121. 


De inſtantibus, ut ait Thucy- probato diviti filiam collocaret᷑: 
dides, veriſſimè judicabat, & de Eco VERO, inquit, MALO VIRUM 
futuris callidiſſimè conjiciebat. Corn. QUI PECUNIA EGEAT, QUAM 
Nep. in Themiſt. cap. i. pPpkcUxN IAM Qu VIRO, Cic. 45 

- + Themiſtocles, cum conſuleretur Offc, J. ii, J. 71, . 
utium bono viro pauperi, an minus 
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Sxcr. IV, The HEgypriians riſe againſt Perſia, Supported Z 
(5) A BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free them- Azrax, 

| A ſelves from a foreign yoke which was inſyp- #224 
table to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made A.M. 
Inarus, prince of the Lybians, their king. They Am. 1. 0 
demanded aid of the Athenians, who having at that YA . 
time a fleet of two hundred ſhips at the iſland of Cyprus, 
accepted the invitation with pleaſure, and immediately 
ſet ſail for Egypt; judging this a very favourabe 
opportunity to weaken the power of the Perſians, by 
driving them out of fo great a kingdo n. 
Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he A. N. 
raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men, and Poa 
reſolved to march in perſon againſt the rebels. But : 5 
his friends adviſing him not to venture himſelf in that 
expedition, he gave the command of it to Achæmenes, 
one ot his brothers. The latter being arrived in Egypt, 
encamped his great army on the banks of the. Nile, 
During this interval, the Athenians having defeated the 
Perſian fleet, and either deſtroyed or taken fifty of 
their ſhips, they went again up that river, landed their 
forces under the command of Charitimi their general; 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they 
charged Achæmenes, and defeated him in a great battle, 
in which that Perſian general, and an hundred thouſand 
of his ſoldiers were ſlain. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to 
Memphis, whither the conquerors purſued them, and 
immediately made themſelves maſters of two quarters 
of the city: But the Perſians having fortified themſelves 
in the third, called the ite wall, which was the largeſt 
and ſtrangeſt of the three, they were beſieged in it near 
three years, during which they made a moſt vigorous 
defence, till they were at laſt delivered by the forces 
ent de heit ah! 5 545 
Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat af his army, and a NI. 
how much the Athenians had contributed to it; to 3345. 
make a diverſion of their forces, and oblige them to a. L. 
| 2920 4 Ca | 1 4% £0 Poor 


te) Thuey. l. 5. P. 68; & pry 72. Ctef, e. 338. Diod- J. 5 
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AzTax, turn their arms another way, he ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Tonen. Lacedæmonians, with a large ſum of money, to engage 
them to proclaim war againſt the Athenians. | But the. 
 Lacedzmonians having rejected the offer, their refuſal 
didnot abate his ardour, and accordingly he gave Mega- 

A.M. byſus and Artabazus the command of the forces de- 
3547- ſigned againſt Egypt. Theſe generals immediately 
raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men in Cilicia 
and Phœnicia. They were obliged to wait till the 

fleet was equipped, which was not till the next year. 

A. M. Artabazus then took upon him the command of it, and 
Nc failed towards the Nile, whilſt Megabyſus, at the head 
43; of the land army, marched towards Memphis. He 
raiſed the ſiege of that city, and afterwards fought 
Inarus. All the forces on both ſides engaged in this 
battle, in which Inarus was entirely defeated; but the 
Egyptians who had rebelled ſuffered moſt in this 
ſlaughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded 

by Megabyſus, retreated with the Athenians, and ſuch 
Egyptians as were willing to follow him; and reached 
Biblos, a city in the iſland of Proſopitis, which is ſur- 
rounded by two arms of the Nile, and both navigable. 

The Athenians ran their fleet into one of theſe arms, 

where it was ſecured from the attacks of the enemy, and 

held out a ſiege of a year and a half in this iſland. 
| After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to 
the conqueror, and was re- united to the empire of Ar- 
taxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had ſtill a ſmall party 
in the fens, where he long ſupported himſelf, through 

the difficulty the Perſians found in penetrating far 

enough to reduce him. pls = | 


A.M. The ſiege of Proſopitis was ſtill carrying on. The 
Ant. J. C. Perſians finding that they made no advances in attacking 
454. it after the uſual methods, becauſe of the ſtrata- 
gems and 1ntrepidity of the beſieged, they therefore 

14 had recourſe to an extraordinary expedient, which ſoon 
i | produced what force had not been able to effect. 
wal They turned the courſe, by different canals, of the 
arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by 
that means opened themſelves a paſſage for their whole 


army 
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army to enter the iſland. Inarus, ſeeing that all was Azrax. 
loſt, compounded with Megabyſus for . himſelf, for wen 
all his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and ſur- 
rendered upon condition that their lives ſnould be 
ſpared. The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which 
Com; body of ſix thouſand men, reſolved to hold 
out longer; and for this purpoſe they ſet fire to their 
ſhips, and drawing up in order of battle, reſolved to 
die ſword in hand, and fell their lives as dear as they 
could, in imitation of the Lacedæmonians, who re- 
fuſed to yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermo- 
pylæ. The Perſians, hearing they had taken fo deſpe- 

rate a reſolution, did not think it adviſeable to attack 
them. A peace was therefore offered them, with a 
promiſe that they ſhould all be permitted to leave 

Egypt,' and have free paſſage to their native country 
either by ſea or land. They accepted the conditions, 
put the conquerors in poſſeſſion of Biblos and of the 
whole iſland, and went by ſea to Cyrene, where they 
embarked for Greece : But moſt of the ſoldiers who 
had ſerved in this expedition periſhed in it. 

But this was not the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtain- 

ed on this occaſion. Another fleet of fifty ſhips, 
which they ſent to the aid of their beſieged country- - 
men, failed up one of the arms of the Nile (juſt 
after the Athenians had ſurrendered) to diſengage 
them, not knowing what had happened. But the 

_ Inſtant they entered, the Perſian fleet, which kept out 
at ſea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilſt 
the army diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them from 
the banks of the river; thus only a few ſhips eſcaped, 
which opened themſelves a way through the enemy's _ 
fleet, and all the reſt were loſt. Here ended the 
fatal war carried on by the Athemians for ſix years in 
Egypt, which kingdom was naw united again to the 
Perſian empire, and continued ſo during the reſt of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, of which this is the wenn 


tieth year. But. the priſoners who were taken in this A. 
war met with the moſt unhappy fate. 3550. 
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Sxer. V. Inarvs is delivered up lo to the king's mot ber 
contrary to the articles of the treaty. The afflidtion of 
_  MncaBysvus, who revolt 5 
fra (2) A RTAXERXEsS, aſter fefufing to gratif7 
jp the requeſt of his mother, who for five years 
A.M: together had been daily importuning him to put Inarus 
Aft J. e. and his Athenians into her hands, in order that ſhe 
248: might ſacrifice them to the manes of Achemenes her 
ſon, at laft yielded to het ſollicitations. But how 
blind; how barbarouſly weak muſt this king have 
been, to break through the moſt ſolemn engagements 
merely through complaiſance ; who (deaf to remorſe). 
violated the laws of nations, ſolely to avoid offending 
4 moſt unjuſt mother, (4) This inhuman/ princeſs, 
Without regard to the faith of ſolemn treaties, cauſed 
Inarus to be crucified; and beheaded all the reſt; 
Megabyſus was in the deepeſt affliction on that account; 
for às he had promiſed that no injury ſhould be done 
them, the affront reflected principally on him. He 
therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of 
which he was governor ; and his diſcontent was ſo great, 
| that he raiſed an army, and revolted openly. | 
A.M: The king ſent Oſiris, who was one of the greateſt 
Ale. lords of the court, againſt him with an army of two 
4472 hundred thouſand men. Megabyſus engaged Ofiris, 
wounded him, took him priſoner, and put his army 
to flight. Artaxerxes ſending to demand Oſtris, Me- 


gabyſus generouſly diſmiſſed him; as ſoon as his wounds 
wereturen © W Te , 
A.M. The next year Artaxerxes ſent another, army againft 
45 c. him, the command of which he gave to Menoſtanes, 
148. ſon to Artarius the king's brother, and governor of 
Babylon. This general was not more fortunate than 
the former. He alſo was defeated and put to flight, 
and Megabyſus gained as ſignal a victory as the 
former. l 1 37 Ws > 
Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him by force 
bf arms, ſent his brother Artarius and Amytis his 
ſiſter, who was the wife of Megabyfus, with ſeveral other 
= | perſons 


kc) Cteſ. 8. 9 | ; -() TRucyd. 1, 1, p- 72. 


do his allegiance. They ſucceeded in their negotiation; 
| the king pardoned him, and he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion, raiſing” him- 

ſelf on his hinder feet, was going to run upon the king, 
when Megabyſus ſeeing the danger he was in, and 
fired with zeal and affection for his ſovereign, hurled 
a dart at the lion, which killed him. But Artaxerxes, 
upon pretence that he had affronted him, in darting 
at the lion firſt, commanded Megabyſus's head to be 
ſtruck off. Amytis the king's ſiſter, and Ameſtris, 


with the greateſt difficulty prevailed upon the king to 


change this ſentence into perpetual baniſhment. Me- 
gabyſus was therefore ſent to Cyrta, a city on the 
Red-ſea, and condemned to end his days there: How- 
ever, five years after, diſguiſing himſelf like a leper, 
he made his eſcape and returned to. Suſa, where, by 
the aſſiſtance of his wife and mother-in-law, he was 
reſtored to favour, and continued fo to his death, 
which happened ſome years after, in the feyenty-ſixth 
year of his age, Megabyſus was extremely regretted 
by the king and the whole court. He was a man of 


the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, and at the ſame 


time the beſt general. Artaxerxes owed both his crown 


and life to him ; * But it is of dangerous conſequence 


for a ſubje&t, when his ſovereign is under too many 
obligations to him. This was the cauſe of all the mit- 
fortunes of Megabyſus. 


It is ſurpriſing that ſo judicious a prince as Artax- 


erxes ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired 
with jealouſy againſt a nobleman of his court, merely 
becauſe in a party of hunting he had wounded the 
beaſt they were purſuing betore him. Could any 


thing be fo weak? and was this placing the point of 


honour in a manner worthy a king? Nevertheleſs, 
hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of this kind. 


Jam apt to believe, from ſome expreifions: of (e) 
Rr een 14 Plutarch 


cd e) Plut. in Apoththegim. p. 153. 1 e 

Beneficia ed uſque læta ſunt, odium redditur, Tacit. Antal, I. ive 
dum videntur exolvi poſſe; ubi c. 18. | 

multum antevertere, pro gratia 
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perſons of the firſt quality, to perſuade the latter to return fa. 
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Arran. Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild 
ene, fury to which this falſe delicacy had raiſed him, and 
that he made ſome publick kind of atonement for. it: 
| For, according to this author, he publiſhed: a decree, 
importing, that any man who was hunting with the 
king, ſnould be allowed to throw his javelin firſt at the 
beaſt, if opportunity ſhould offer; and he, according 
to Plutarch, was the firſt Ferſian ene who t 
ſuch a Penmiſoa. 


Szcr. VI. ArTaxzax3s ſends Espana as, and afterwards 
| NEHEMIAH, 70 Jeruſalem. 


EFORE I proceed in the hiltory of the Perfiany 
and Greeks, I ſhall relate, in few words, the ſe- 
veral things which happened to the people of God, 
during the firſt twenty years of Art®xerxes, which | is 
an eſſential part of the hiſtory of that prince. 
In the ſeventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
C. Eſdras obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors 
467. Jan ample commiſſion, empowering him to return to 
Jeruſalem with all ſuch Jews as would follow him 
thither, in order to ſettle the Jewiſh government and 
religion agreeably to their own laws. Eſdras was 
deſcended from Saraia, who was high prieſt of Jeru- 
ſalem, when deſtroyed by Nabuchodonoſor, and was 
put to death by his command. Eſdras was a very 
learned and pious man, and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the Jews by his great knowledge i in 
the ſcriptures; it being ſaid of him, (g) That be was 
very ready in the law of Moſes that was given by the 
God of Iſrael. He now ſet out from Babylon with the 
gifts and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and 
uch Iiraclites as had ſtaid in Babylon, had put into 
his hands for the ſervice of the temple, and which he 
gave to the prieſts upon his arrival in Jeruſalem. It 
appears by the commiſſion which Artaxerxes gave 
him, that this prince had a high veneration for the 
God of Iirael, as, in commanding his officets to 
furniſh- the Jews with all things neceſſary for their 
 worſhip,. 
( 2 Efdras vii. Ce. | ( x Eſdras viii. 3. 
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worſtiip, he adds, (5) Let all things be performed after Aura. 


the law f God diligently, unto the moſt high God, thay mad. 


wrath come nat upon the kingdom of the king and his ſon; 


This commiſſion, as I obſerved, empowered him to 
ſettle the religion and * of the Jews, pur- 


ſuant to the lay of Moſes; to: appoint magiſtrates and 
judges to puniſh evil doers, not only by impriſoning their 


perſons, and confiſcating their poſſeſſions, but alſo by 
ſending them into baniſhment, and even ſentencing 


them to death, according to the crimes they ſhould 


commit. Such was the power with which Eſdras was 
inveſted, and which he exerciſed faithfully during thir- 
teen years, till Nehemiah brought a new commiſſion 


from the Perſian court. 


(i) Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit. A.M. 


and piety, and one of the cup-bearers ro king Ar- Roy 


taxerxes. This was a very conſiderable employment in 
the Perſian court, becauſe the privilege annexed to it, 


viz. of being often near the king's perſon, and of 
being allowed to ſpeak to him in the moſt favourable. 
moments. However, neither his exalted ſtation, nor 


the ſettlement of his family in that land of captivity, 
could obliterate from his mind the country of his 


| anceſtors, nor their religion: Neither his love for the 


one, nor his zeal for the other, were abated; and his 
heart was ſtill in Sion. Some Jews who were come 
from Jeruſalem, having informed him of the fad ſtate 
of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were 
burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby expoſed to the 


inſults of their enemies, and made the ſcorn of all 


3550. 
454 


their neighbours ; the affliction of his brethren, and 


the dangers with which they were menaced; made ſuch 


an impreſſion on his mind, as might naturally be ex- 


pected from one of his piety. One day as he was 


waiting upon the king, the latter obſerving an unuſual 
air of melanchiply in Nehemiah's countenance, aſked 


him the cauſe of it; a proof that this monarch had a 


tenderneſs of heart rarely found in kings, and which is 
nevertheleſs much more valuable than the moſt ſhining 


(#) x Efdras viii, 2x, (5) Nchem. e. i. & i. 


qualities, 


wa 
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qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint 
im with the calamitous ſtare of his country ; owned. 

that was the ſubject of his grief; and humbly intreated 


that leave might be given him to . to Jeruſalem, in 
order to repair the fortifications of it. The kings of 


Perſia his predeceſſors had permitted the Jews to rebuild 8 


the temple, but not the walls of Jeruſalem. But Ar- 


taxerxes immediately decreed, that the walls and gates 


of Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt; and Nehemiah, as 
governor of Judea, was appointed to put this decree 
in execution. The king, to do him the greater 


honour, ordered a body of horſe, commanded by a 


conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither. He likewiſe 
writ to all the governors of the provinces on this ſide 


the Evphrates, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible in 
forwarding the work for which he was ſent. This pious 


Jew executed every part of his commiſſion with 1 incre· 
dible zeal and activity. 


(Y It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes i in 


the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the 


walls of Jeruſalem that we date the beginning of the 
ſeventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy of 
Daniel, after which the Meſſiah was to appear and be 


put to death. I ſhall here inſert the whole prophecy, 


but without giving the explication of it, as it may be 
found in other writers, and is not a part of this hiſtory. 
(42) Thou art greatly beloved, therefore under- 
ec ſtand the matter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy 
* weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
« thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and to make 
© an end of fins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
and to ſea] up the viſion and prophecy, and to anoint 
the Moſt Holy. Know therefore and underſtand, 
THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMAND- 
MENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, 
* unto the Melfiah the prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks; 
c and three ſcotes and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall be built 

ein, and the wall; even in troublous times. And 


« After 


« P 
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n after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut 
<« off, but not for himſelf: And the people of the 
« prince that ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy the city and the 


kt ſanctuary, and the end thereof ſhall be with a flood 
and unto the end of the war deſolations are deter- 
< mined. And he ſhall confirm the covenant with 
d many for one week; and in the midſt of the week 


ti he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation to ceaſe, 
% and for the overſpreading of abominations, he ſhall 
& make it+ deſolate, even until the conſummation, 
and that determined ſhall be poured upon the 
« deſolate.” | ES | 


() When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view 


was to reſtore religion to its ancient purity, he diſpoſed 
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the books of ſcripture into their proper order, reviſed 


them all very carefully, and collected the incidents 
relating to the people of God in ancient times; in 
order to compoſe out of them the two books of Chro- 


nicles, to which he added the hiſtory of his own times, 


which was finiſhed by Nehemiah. It is their books 


that end the long hiſtory which Moſes had begun, and 
which the writers who came after them continued in a 
direct ſeries, till the repairing of Jeruſalem. The reſt 
of the ſacred hiſtory is not written in that uninterrupted 
order. Whilſt Eſdras and Nehemiah were compiling 
the latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 
prophane authors call the father of hiſtory, began to 
write. Thus we find that the lateſt authors of the 
books of. ſcripture flouriſhed about the ſame time with 
the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſtory ; and when it 
began, that of God's people, to compute only from 


Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. Hero- 


dotus made no mention of the Jews in his hiſtory ; for 


the Greeks deſired to be informed of ſuch nations 


only as were famous for their wars, their commerce 


and grandeur ; ſo that as Judea was then but juſt riſing 


from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that 


” 


people. | Wm. 
(m) Biſhop of Maux's univerſal biſory. 
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Ployed by bim to gain the affection of the people. 4 


Now return to Greece. From the bane: of 
Themiſtocles, and the death of Ariſtides (the exact 
time of which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and 


Pericles, divided all credit and authority in Athens: 
Pericles was much younger than Cimon, and of a quite 


different character. As he will make a very conſider- 
able figure in the following hiſtory, it is of importance 
to the reader to know who he was, in what manner he 
had been educated, and his ſcheme and method of 
goyerniment, Ro 

(n) Pericles was deſcended, by the mother's as well 
as father's ſide, from the greateſt and moſt illuftrious 
families of Athens. His Nai Xanthippus, who de- 
feated at Mycale the king of Perſia's lieutenants, 
married Agariſta, niece to Clyſthenes, who expelled the 
Piſiſtratides, deſcendents of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and 
eſtabliſhed a popular government in Athens. Pericles 
had long prepared himſelf for the deſign. he formed of 
engaging in ſtate affairs, 

He was brought up under the moſt warned) men of 


his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
ſornamed the Intelligent, from his being the firſt, as 


we are told, who aſcribed human events, as well as 
the formation and government of the univerſe, not to 
chance, as ſome philoſophers, nor to a fatal neceſlity, 
but to a ſuperior intelligence, who diſpoſed and go- 


verned all things with wiſdom. This tenet or opinion 


ſubſiſted long before his time, but he perhaps ſet it in 
a ſtronger light than all others had done, and taught it 
methodiically and from principles. Anaxagoras in- 
ſtructed his pupil perfectly in the part of philoſophy 


that relates to nature, and which 1s therefore called * 
Phyſicks. This ſtudy gave him a ſtrength and great- 
\ neſs of ſoul which raiſed him above an infinite number | 


of vulgar prejudices, and vain practices generally 


obſerved 

(2) Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 153-156. 
Su = he ancients, under this name knowledge of ſpiritual thin Fs, as 
compreher.ded what aue call phyficks God and ſpiris ; z and that of 
and melaphbyjicks; that is, the bodies, 


* . 
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obſerved in his time; and which, in affairs of govern- 
ment and military enterpriſes, either diſconcerted often 
the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary meaſures, who defeated 
them by ſcrupulous delays, authorized and covered 
with the ſpecious veil of religion. Theſe were ſome- 
times dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful 
phenomena, as eclipſes of the ſun or moon, or elſe 
omens and preſages ; not to mention the wild chimeras 
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of judiciary aſtrology. The knowledge of nature, 
free from the groveling and weak ſuperſtitions to which 


ignorance gives birth, inſpires him, ſays Plutarch, 
with a well- grounded piety towards the gods, attended 
with a ſtrength of mind that was immoveable, and a 
calm hope of the bleſſings to be expected from them. 
Although he found infinite charms in this ſtudy, he 
did not however devote himſelf to it as a philoſopher, 
but as a ſtateſman; and he had ſo much power over 
himſelf (a very difficult thing) as to preſcribe himſelf 
-limits in the purſuit of knowledge. | 
But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, 


| becauſe he looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inftru- 


ment to all who are deſirous of conducting and govern- 
ing the people, was eloquence. And indeed, thoſe 
.who poſſeſſed this talent, in a free ſtate like that of 
Athens, were ſure of reigning in the aſſemblies, en- 
groſſing ſuffrages, determining affairs, and exerciſing 
a kind of abſolute power over the hearts and minds of 


the people. He therefore made this his chief object, 


and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 
well as the ſeveral ſciences he had learned from Anaxa- 
goras, were directed; exalting, to borrow Plutarch's 
expreſſion, the ſtudy of philoſophy with the dye of 
rhetorick; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to 
embelliſn and adorn his diſcourſe, heightened the 
ſtrength and ſolidity of reaſoning, with the colouring 

and graces of eloquence. 7 8 
He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſa 
much time in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded 
r . | 5 „ his 
* Bag? 77 fre v Quo" d lay imoxis une | 


5 
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his utmoſt hopes. * The poets, his — ra * 
uſed to ſay, that his eloquence was ſo powerful, that 
he lightened, thundered, and agitated all Greece. + Ix 
had thoſe piercing and lively ſtrokes which reach the 


inmoſt ſoul ; and his diſcourſe left always an irreſiſtible 


incentive, a kind of ſpur behind it in the minds of his 
auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty with 
ſtrength; and Cicero obſerves, that at the very time he 
oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſneſa, the inclina- 
tions and deſires of the Athenians, he had the art ta 
make even ſeverity itſelf, and the kind of cruelty with 


| which he ſpoke againſt the flatterers of the people, 


popular. There was no reſiſting the ſolidity of his 
arguments, or the ſweetneſs of his words, whence it 


was ſaid, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all her 


graces, reſided on his lips, And indeed, as Thucy- 
dides 4, his rival and adverſary, was one day aſked, 


whether he or Pericles was the beſt wreſtler : <* When- 


&« ever, ſays he, I have given him a fall, he affirms tho 


* contrary, in ſuch ſtrong and forcible terms, that he 
'*« perſuades all the ſpectators that I did nat throw him, 


* though they themſelves ſaw him on the ground.“ 


Nor was he leſs prudent and reſerved than ſtrong and 


vehement in his ſpeeches; and it is related, that he 


never ſpoke in publick, till after he had beſought the 


gods not to ſuffer any expreſſion to drop from him, 
either incongruous to his ſubject, or offenſive to the 


| | — (% Whenever he went into the aſſembhy 
be 


fore he came out of his houſe he uſed to ſay to 
himſelf; Remember, Pericles, that thou art going 10 
peak to men born in the arms of liberty; to Greeks, ta . 


(o,) Plut, in Symp. lib. i. p. 6x0, 


* Ab Ariſtophane poeta fulgu- populare omnibus & jueundum vi- 
rare, tonare, permiſcere -Greciam deretur: cujus in Jabris veteres 
dictus eſt. Cic. in Orat. n. 29. comici—leporem habitaſſe dixe; 

| + Quid Pericles? De cujus di- runt ; tantamque vim in eo ; fuiſſe, 
cendi copia fic accepimus, ut, cum ut in eorum mentibus, qui audiſ; 
contra voluntatem Athenienſium ſent, quaſi aculeos .quoſdam relin- 
Toqueretur pro ſalute patriz, ſeve- queret, Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. u. 138. 
rius tamen id ipſum, quod ille + Not the biftoriau. 1 
contra populares homines diceret, 1 | 
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The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, accord- 
ing to hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his mind 
in knowledge, and to attain to à perfection in eloquence, 
are an excellent leſſon to ſuch perſons as are one day 
to fill the important offices of ſtate; and a juſt cenſure 
of thoſe, who, diſregarding whatever is called ſtudy 

and learning, bring into thoſe employments (upon 

Which they enter without knowledge or experience) 
nothing but a ridiculous felt-ſufficiency, and a rath 
boldneſs in deciding. () Plutarch, in a treatiſe where 
he ſhows, that it is to ſtateſmen that a philoſopher ought 
chiefly to attach himſelf, preferably to any other ciaſs 
of men; (becauſe in inſtructing them he, at the ſame 
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time, teaches whole cities and republicks) verifies his 


aſſertion from the example of the greateſt men both of 
Greece and Italy, who derived this help from philoſo- 
phy. Pericles, of whom we now write, was taught 
5 Anaxagoras; Dionyſius of Syracuſe by Plato; many 
. princes of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, the famous 
cenſor, travelled to the place where Athenodorus lived 


for the ſame purpoſe ;; and, laſtly, the famous Scipio, 


the deſtroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius the 


_ Philoſopher near his perſon. 611 
One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to 
ſtudy thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the 


Athenians, that he might diſcover the ſecret ſprings 


which were to be employed in order to ſet them in 
motion; and the manner it was proper to act for ac- 


quiring their confidence; + for it was principally in 


that the great men among the ancients uſed ro make 
their ſkill and polincks conſiſt. He found by the re- 


flections he had made on ſeveral tranſactions of his time, 


that the predominant paſſions of this people were, a 
violent averſion to tyranny, and a ſtrong love of liberty, 
| 11 4 | which 
.), Plut. in Symp. lib. i, p. 277. To 
* Nunc wy jy 00pm & quibus modis temperanter hahe- 
res adipiſcendos, & ad remp. geren - retur: Senatuſque & optimatium 
dam, nudi veniunt & inermes, ingenia qui maximè perdidicerant,, 
nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſei- callidi temporum & ſapientes ha- 


entia ornati. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. bebantur. Tacit Annal. lib. ivd 
4. 136. | 


+ Olim noſcenda yulgi natura, 


cap. 33s 
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which inſpired them with ſentiments of fear; jealouſy; 
and ſuſpicion, of all ſuch citizens as were too conſpt- 
cuous for their birth, their perſonal merit, their' own 
credit and authority, or that of their friends. He not 
only was very like Piſiſtratus; with regard to the 
ſweetneſs of his voice, and fluency of expreſſion, but he - 
alſo reſembled him very much in the features of his 


Face, and his whole air and manner; and he obſerved, 


that the moſt ancient Athenians who had ſeen the ty- 
rant, were prodigiouſly ſtruck at the reſemblance. 
Beſides, he was very rich, was deſcended from an 11- 
luſtrious family, and had very powerful friends. To 


prevent therefore his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion 


and jealouſy of the people, he at firſt ſnunned all affairs 


of government, which require a conſtant attendance in 
the city; and was ſolely intent upon diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf in war and dangers. : „„ 

Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed; and 


Cimon engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and 


abſent from Greece; he began to appear in publick 


| with greater confidence than before, and entirely de- 


voted himſelf to the party of the people, but not out of 
inclination, for he was far from affecting popular 
power, but to remove all ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to 


the tyranny, and ſtill more, to raiſe a ſtrong bulwark 


againſt the credit and authority of Cimon, who had 


joined with the nobles. 


At the ſame time, he quite changed his conduct and 


way of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character 


of a ſtateſman, wholly buſied in affairs of government, 
and entirely devoted to the ſervice of his country. 


He was never ſeen in the ſtreets, except when he was 


going either to the aſſembly of the people, or to the 


council. He left off going to banquets, aſſemblies, 


and other diverſions of that kind which he had uſed to 


frequent; and during the many years that he preſided | 
in the adminiſtration, he was never ſeen to go to ſupper 


with his friends, except once at the nuptials of a ner 


He 
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* ty) He“ knew that the people, who are naturally ARTAX. 
fickle and inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſre- L 
gard for thoſe who are always in their ſight; and that 

too ſtrong a defire to pleaſe them grows at laſt tire- 
ſome and importunate ; and it was obſerved that fuch 
a behaviour did Themiſtocles great prejudice. To 

avoid this error, he uſed to go very rarely to the aſſem- 
blies; and never appeared before the people but at in- 
tervals, in order to make himſelf deſired ; and to pre- 
ſerve ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as might be 
always new, and not worn, and in a manner withered 
by an over-great aſſiduity; wiſely reſerving himſelf for 
great and important occaſions. (r) Hence it was ſaid 
that he imitated Jupiter, who, in the government of 
the world, according to ſome philoſophers, buſied 
himſelf in great events only; and left the direction of 
thoſe of leſs importance to ſubaltern deities. And 
indeed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty affairs by his 
friends, and by certain orators who were entirely de- 
voted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 
(s) Perictes employed his whole induſtry and ap- 
lication to gain the favour and eſteem of the people, 
in order to counter-balance the fame and credit of Ci- 
mon. However, he could not equal the magnificence 
and liberality of his rival, whoſe immenſe riches gave 
him an opportunity of beſtowing ſuch largeſſes as ap- 
pear to us almoſt incredible, ſo much they differ from 
our behaviour in that reſpect. Finding it impoſſible 
for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had re- 
courſe to another expedient (in order to gain the love 
of the populace) no leſs effectual perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not ſo lawful and honourable. He was the firft 
who divided the conquered lands among the citizens; 
who diſtributed among them the publick revenues for 
the expence of their games and ſhows, and annexed 
penſions to all publick employments; fo that certain 
„ Vol. HE - D 5 ſums 
410) Plut. de ſui laude, p. 441. (7) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 811. 
(s) Plut. in Pericl. p. 156. | es 
_ * Ifta noſtra aſſiduitas, Servi, tietatis - Utrique noſtrim de- 


neſcis quantum interdum afferat ſiderium nihil obfuiſſet. Cic. pro 
hominibus faſtidii, quantum ſa- Mur. u. 214 
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ſums were beſtowed on them regularly, as well to 
gratify them at the games, as for their preſence in the 
courts of juſtice, and the publick aſſemblies. It is, 
impoſſible to ſay how fatal theſe unhappy politicks 
were to the republick, and the many evils with which 
they were attended, For theſe new regulations, be- 
ſides their draining the publick treaſury, gave the 


people a luxurious and diſſolute turn of mind; whereas 
they before were ſober and modeſt, and contented 


themſelves with getting a livelihood by their ſweat and 
labour. | . 


By * ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had gained ſo great 


an aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he 


may be ſaid to have attained a monarchical power un- 


der a republican form of government; moulding the 


inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cer- 


citizens into what ſhape he pleaſed, and preſiding with 


unlimited authority in all their aſſemblies. And, in- 


deed, Valerius Maximus makes ſcarce any other dif- 


terence between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, except that 
the one exerciſed a tyrannical power by force of arms, 
and the other by the ſtrength of his eloquence, in 
which he had made a very great progreſs under Anax- 
agoras. TTY 291 
This credit and authority, however enormous, could 
not yet reſtrain the comick writers from laſhing him 
very ſeverely in the theatres; and it does not appear 
that any of the poets, who cenſured Pericles with ſo 
much boldneſs, were ever puniſhed, or even called to 
account for it by the people. Perhaps it was out of 
prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb 


this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; nor to ſilence the poets, 


that he might amuſe and content the people by this 


vain ſhadow of liberty, and prevent their diſcovering 
that they really were enſlaved. | 


() But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly re- 


ſolved, 
(t:) Plut. in Pericl. p. 159. In Cim. p. 488. 

*Pericles feliciſſimis nature in ſavit arbitrio ſuo — Quid inter 
crementis, ſub Anaxagora præcep- Piſiſtratum & Periclem interfuit, 
tore ſummo ſtudio perpolitus & niſi quod ille armatus, hic ſine 
armis, tyrannidem exercuit ? Val. 
vicibus jugum ſervitutis impoſu- Max. I. viii. c. 9. 
it; egit enim ille urbem & ver- 
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ſolved, if poſſible, to. weaken the authority of the tri- An. 


bunal of the Areopagus, of which he was not a mem- 8 
ber, becauſe he had never been elected either“ Ar- 


chon, Theſmotheta, king 


of the ſacrifices, nor Po-. 


lemarch. Theſe were different employments in the 
republick, which from time immemorial had-been given 
by lot; and none but thoſe who had behaved uprightly 
in them, were allowed a feat in the Areopagus 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abſence, ſet 
Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work clandeſtinely; 
and at laſt leſſened the power of that illuſtrious body, 
in which the chief ſtrength of the nobility conſiſted. 
The people, emboldencd and ſupported by ſo power- 
ful a faction, ſubverted all the fundamental laws and 
ancient cuſtoms; took from the ſenate of the Areo- 
bags the cognizance of moſt cauſes that uſed to be 
rought before it, leaving it very few, and ſuch only 
as were of little conſequence, and made themſelves 
abſolute maſters of all the tribunals. | 
Cimon, being returned to Athens, was afflited to 
ſee the dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and 
therefore ſet every engine at work to reſtore it to its 
priſtine, authority, and to revive the ariſtocracy, in the 
ſame form as it had been eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. 
But now his enemies began to exclaim and excite the 
people againſt him; reproaching him, among many 
other things, for his ſtrong attachment to the Lacedæ- 
monians. Cimon had himſelf given ſome room for 


this reproach, by his not 


paying ſufficient regard to 


the Athenian delicacy : For, in ſpeaking to them, he 
would for ever extol Lacedæmonia; and whenever he 
_ cenſured their conduct on any occaſion, he uled to cry, 
The Spartans do not att in this manner. Such expreſſions 
as theſe drew upon him the envy and hatred of his 


fellow- citizens; but an eve 


Alter ſome changes had been 
made in the form of the Athenian 
government, the ſupreme authority 
as at laſt inveſied in nine magi- 
rates, called Archons and laſted but 
cne year. One was called Rex, 


nt. in which he nevertheleſs 


D 2 had 


another Polemarchus, a third Arebon, 
and this magiſtrate <vas properly at 
the head of the reſt, and gave his 
name to the year; and fix Theſmuo- 
tbetæ, who frefided immediately over 


the laws and decrees 


ern oF THE 
Aen., had no ſhare, made him the object of their utmoſt 
engine. deteſtation. % 


Sect. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Infurreftion 
F the Helots. Seeds of diviſion ariſe between the 
Athenians and Spartans. C1mon ts ſent into baniſb- 
ment. | | 

A.M. (4) I N the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 
4c. there happened the moſt dreadful earthquake 
470. in Sparta that had ever been known. In ſeveral places 
the country was entirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and 

other mountains were fhaken to their foundations; 

many of their ſummits, being torn away, came tum- 
bling down; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five. 

houſes only excepted. To heighten the calamity, the 

Hclots, who were ſlaves to the Lacedæmonians, look- 
Ing opon this as a favourable opportunity to recover 
their liberty, flew up and down every part of the city, 
to murthet ſuch as had eſcaped the earthquake: But 
finding them under arms, and drawn up 1n order of 
battle, by the prudent forefight of Archidamus, who 
had aſſembled them round him, they retired into the 
neighbouring cities, and commenced that very ep, 

open war, having entered into alliance with ſeveral o 
the neighbouring nations, and being ſtrengthened by 
the Meſſenians, who at that time were engaged ina war 
with the Spartans. . | 
The Lacedæmonians in this extremity ſent to Athens 
to implore ſuccours; but this was oppoſed by Ephi- 
altes, who declared that it would be no way adviſeable 
to aſſiſt them, nor to rebuild a city that was the rival 
of Athens, which, he ſaid, ought to be left in its ruins, 
and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled for ever. 
But Cimon, being ſtruck with horrour at theſe politicks, 
did not hefitate a moment to prefer the welfare of the 
Lacedæmonians to the aggrandiſing of his country; 
declaring, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it was abſolutely 
weak and inconſiſtent, t leave Greece lame of one of its 
legs, and Athens without a counterpoiſe ; the people came 

8 into 
(7%) Plut. in Cim. p. 488, 489. We. 
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into his opinion, and accordingly a ſuccour was voted. Az Tar. 
Sparta and Athens might indeed be conſidered as the. 
two limbs 45 which Greece ſtood; ſo that if one of 
them was deſtroyed, the reſt were inevitably crippled. 

It is allo certain, that the Athenians were ſo elate with 
their grandeur, and were become ſo proud and enter- 
priling; that they wanted a curb; for which none was 

fo proper as Sparta, that ſtate being the only one that 
was capable of being a counterpoiſe to the head-ſtrong 
diſpoſition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore march- 
£0 7 the aid of the Lacedæmonians with four thou- 
ſand men. | 

We IP here an example of the prodigious in- 
fluence which a man of fine talents and abilities has in 

A ſtate, when a great fund of merit unites in his 
rſon, with a well-eſtabliſhed reputation for probity, 

iſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the good of his country. 

Cimon, with very little difficulty, prevails ſo far as to 
inſpire the Athenians with noble and magnanimous 
ſentiments, whick in outward appearance interfered 
with their intereſt ; and this in ſpite of the ſuggeſtions 
of a ſecret jealouſy, which never fails to ſhow itſelf in 
the moſt ſenſible manger on theſe occaſions. By the 
aſcendant and authority which his virtue gives him, 
he raiſes them above the groveling and unjuſt (though . 
too common) political views, which prompt a people 

to conſider the calamities of their neighbours as an 
advantage, which the intereſt of their own country 
permits, and even enjoins them to lay hold of. The 
counſels of Cimon were perfectly wiſe and equitable ;_ . 
but it is ſurpriſing, how he could prevail ſo far as to | 
make a whole people approve them, ſince this is all = 
that could be expected from an aſſembly of the wiſeſt 

and gravelt ſenators. | 

(x) Some time after, the Lacedæmonians again 
implored the aid of the Athenians againſt the Meſſe- 

nians and Helots, who had ſeiſed upon Ithoma. But 
theſe forces being arrived under the command of Ci- 

mon, the Spartans began to dread their. intrepidity, 

| „ _ their 
(x) Plut. in Cim. Thucyd, I. i. p. 67, 68. 


* 
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Ava, their power, and great fame; ſo that they affronted 
| LoxenMa' them ſo far, as to ſend them back, upon the ſuſpicion 


of their harbouring ill deſigns, and of intending to 


turn their arms againſt them. 


The Athenians being returned full of anger and re- 
ſentment, they declared themſelves, from that very 
dav, enemies to all who ſhould favour 'the Lacedæ- 
monian intereſt ; for which reaſon they baniſhed Ci- 
mon by the oftraciſm, the firſt opportunity that pre- 
ſented itſelf for that purpoſe. This is the firſt time 
that the miſunderſtanding between theſe two nations, 
which afterwards augmented through mutual diſcon- 
tent, diſplayed itſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner. It was 


nevertheleſs ſuſpended for ſome years, by truces and 


treaties, which prevented its conſequences; but it at 
laſt broke out in the moſt violent manner in the Pe- 
loponneſian war. oF | 
Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, after 
making a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at laſt 
to the Lacedæmonians, who gave them their lives 


upon condition that they ſhould never return to Pelo- 


A.M, 


3548. 


Ant. J. C 
456. 


ponneſus. The Athenians, to exaſperate the Lacedæ- 


monians, received them with their wives and children, 
and ſettled them in Naupactus, of which they had 


Juſt before poſſeſſed themſelves. (y) The inhabitants 


of Megara at the ſame time went over from the 


Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner ſeveral 


leagues were concluded on both ſides, and man 
battles were fought, the moſt famous of which was 
that of Tanagra in Bœotia, which Diodorus equals 
with thoſe of Marathon and Platæa, and in which 
Myronides the Athenian general defeated the Spartans 
who came to the aid of the Thebans, _ 

(2) It was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking 
himſelf diſpenſed from his proſcription, repaired with 
ſome ſoldiers to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to 
fight in the Athenian army againſt the Lacedzmo- 
nians: But his enemies cauſed him to be ordered to 


--- retire, 


(er) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 69, 771. Diod. I. xi. p. 9-5. (s) Plutz 
zn Cim. p. 489. 5 : | 2 


> 
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retire. However, before he went away, he exhorted Aar Ax. 
his companions, who were no leſs ſuſpected than him- * 
ſelf of favouring the Lacedæmonians, to exert them- 
felves to the utmoſt, and fight with the greateſt cou- 
rage, to prove "their innocence ; ; and, if poſſible, to 
ice from the minds of the citizens, a ſuſpicion ſo 
injurious to them all. Accordingly thoſe brave ſol- 
diers, who were an hundred in number, fired by his 
words, demanded his whole armour of him, - which 
they placed in the centre of their little battahon, in 
order to have him in a manner preſent and before their 
eyes. They fought with ſo much valour and fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of 
- the Athenians, who deeply repented their having e ac- 
cuſed them ſo unjuſtly. | 
I omit ſeveral events of little importance. 


| Sxer. IX. CiMon is recalled. He eſtabli hes peace 
between the two cities. He pains ſeveral victories, 
which reduce ARTAXERXES 70 the neceſſity of concluding 


a —_ highly honourable to On Greeks, CI ON 
_ death. 


(a) T Athenians perceiving the . occaſion 

they had for Cimon, recalled him from ba- 
niſhment, in which he had ſpent five years. It was 
Pericles himſelf who propoſed” and drew up that de- 
cree; ſo moderate in Wolf times, ſays Plutarch, were 
feuds and animoſities, and ſo eaſy to be appeaſed, when 
the welfare of their country required it; and ſo hap- 
pily did ambition, which is one of the flrongeſt and 
moſt lively paſſions, yield to the neceſſity of the times, 
and comply with the occaſions of the publick. 

(5) The inſtant Cimon returned, he ſtifled the ſparks A. M. 
of war which were going to break out among the An 2 1 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevaited' with . 
them to conclude a truce for five years. And to pre- 
vent the Athenians, who were grown haughty in effect 
of YE z., victories thev had gained, from having 

„„ "mn 

(a) Plut. in Cim. p. 490 () Plut. in Cim. p. 490. Diod. 

1 xii. p. 73, 74+ e 
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AzTax. an opportunity, or harbouring adeſign.to.attack their 
ben neighbours and allies, he thought it adviſeable to lead 

| them at a great diftance from home againſt the come 
mon enemy; thus endeavouring, in an honourahle way, 
o inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the 
ſame time. Accordingly he put to ſea with a fleet of 
two hundred fail. He ſent ſixty of theſe into Egypt 
to the aid of Amyrteus, and himſelf failed with the 
reſt againſt the iſland of Cyprus. Artabazus was at 
that time in thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of three hundred 
fail; and Megabyſus, the other general of Artaxerxes, 
with an army of three hundred thouſand men, on the 
coaſt of Cilicia. As ſoon as the ſquadron. which .Cimon 
ſent. into Egypt had joined his fleet, he ſalled and 
attacked Artabazus, and took an hundred of his ſhips. 
He ſunk many of them, and chaſed the reſt as far as 
the coaſt of Phœnicia. But, as if this victory had been 
only a prelude to a ſecond, he made a deſcent on Cilicia 
in his return, attacked Megabyſus, .deteated him, and 
cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He 
afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double tri- 
umph, and laid ſiege to Citium, a ſtrong city of very 
great importance. His deſign, after he had reduced 
that iſland, was to ſail for Egypt, and again embroil 
the affairs of the Barbarians; for he had very exten- 
ſive views, and meditated no leſs a proſpect than that 
of the entire ſubverſion of the mighty empire Per- 
ſia. The rumours which prevailed, that Themiſtocles 
was to command againſt him, added freſh fire to his 
courage; and almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was infi- 
nitely pleaſed with the occaſion of trying his abilities 
with thoſe of that general. But we have already ſeen 
that Themiſtocles laid violent hands on himſelf about 
this time. „ 5 ; 

| (c) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 

| ſuſtained ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice 
of his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
ſent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 
the Athenians, upon the moſt advantageous conditions 
285 e 


: (c Diod. p. 74 28. 
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dors to Athens to propoſe an accommodation. Pleni- 


potentiaries were choſen on both ſides, and Callias 


was at the head of thoſe of Athens. The conditions 
of the treaty were as follow: 1. That all the Grecian 
cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, with ſuch 
laws and forms of government as they - ſhould think 
fit to .chooſe. 2. That no Perſian ſhip.of war ſhould 


be allowed to enter the ſeas between the Cyanean and 


Chelidonian iſlands, that is, from the Euxine ſea to 
the coaſts of Pamphilia. 3. That no Perſian general 
ſhould march any troops within three days march of 
thoſe ſeas. 4. That the Athenians ſhould not invade 
any part of the dominions of the king of Perſia. 


Theſe articles being ratified by both parties, peace was 


proclaimed. | | 1 | 1 | 
Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of 


Sardis by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years Ant J C. 
complete, and in which infinite numbers of Perſians 449. 


as well as Greeks had periſhed. 
(4) Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, 


either of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at 


— 


the ſiege of Citium. When he was near his end, he 
commanded. his officers to ſail with the fleet immedi- 
ately for Athens, and to conceal his. death with the 
utmoſt care. Accordingly this was executed with ſo 
much ſecrecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies 
once ſuſpected it; and they returned ſafe to Athens, 
ſtill under the conduct and auſpices of Cimon, though 
he had been dead above thirty days. | 


Cimon was univerſally regretted “ which is no 


wonder, ſince he was poſſeſſed. of all thoſe qualities 
which dignify the ſoul ; the moſt tender ſon; a faithful 
friend; zealous for the good of his country; a great 
politician; an accompliſhed general; modeſt when 
raiſed to the higheſt employments and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed honours ; liberal and beneficent almoſt to pro- 
Bai ſimple and averſe to oſtentation of every kind 
a „ even 
. (5) Plut. in Cim. p. 491. Th 
® Sic ſe gerendo, minime eſt cura, & non acerba. Corn. Neps 
mirandum, ſi & vita ejus fuit ſe- in Cim, cap. iv | : 


they could. Megabyſus and Artabazus ſent ambaſſa- gan. 


LoxaiNA. 


1 
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even in the midft of riches and abundance; in fine, 
ſo great a lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his 
whole eſtate with them, without being aſnamed of ſuch 
companions of his fortune, Y Hiſtory mentions no 
ſtatues or monuments erected to his memory, nor any 
magnificent obſequies celebrated after his death: But 
the greateſt ' honour that could be paid him was the 
ſighs and tears of the people; * theſe were permanent 
and laſting ſtatues, which are not obnoxious to the 


Inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of time, and 


endear the memory of the good and virtuous to the 
remoteſt ages. For the moſt ſplendid mauſoleums, 


the works of braſs and marble that are raiſed in honour 


of wicked great men, are deſpiſed by poſterity,” as 
ſepulchres which incloſe nothing but vile duſt and 
putrefaction. | 


What followed proved more ſtrongly the loſs which 


Greece had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the 
laſt of all the Grecian generals who did any thing 


conſiderable or glorious againſt the Barbarians. Ex- 
cited by the orators, who gained the ſtrongeſt aſcen- 
-dant over the minds of the people, and ſowed the 


| ſeeds of diviſion in their publick afſemblies, they 


turned their animoſity againſt each other, and at laſt 
- proceeded to open war, the fatal conſequences of 


which no one endeavoured to prevent; a circum- 
tance that was of great advantage to the king of 
Perſia, and the utmoſt prejudice to the affairs of 


Wee... 


* 
4 


(Sect. X. Tnucvpipks is oppoſed to PERICLES. The 
« - envy raiſed againſt the latter. He clears himſelf, and 


prevails to have PrucyDIDESs baniſhed. 


(e) FRE nobles of Athens ſeeing Pericles raiſed to 


I the higheſt degree of power, and far above 
all the reſt of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him 


Vith a man, who, in ſome meaſure, might make head 


| e aàgainſt 
(e) Plut. in Peric. p. 158—161. 


* Hz pulcherrimæ effigies & odium vertit, pro ſepulchris ſper - 


manſuræ. Nam, quæ ſaxo ſtru- nuntur. Tacit, Aunal. ub. iv. 


untur, fi judicium. poſterorum in cp. 38. 
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againſt him, and prevent his authority from growing A=. 
up to monarchy. Accordingly they oppoſed him with E9*6:x4/ 


Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man who had 
diſplayed his wiſdom on numberleſs occaſions. He, 
indeed, did not poſſeſs the military talents in ſo eminent 
a degree as Pericles; but then he had as great an 


influence over the people; ſhaping their opinions, and 


directing their aſſemblies as he pleaſed: And as he 
never ſtirred out of the city, but continually combated 
Pericles in all his deſigns, he ſoon reſtored things to 
an equilibrium. On the other fide, Pericles was 
ſollicitous of pleaſing the people on all occaſions, and 
flackened the rein more than ever; entertaining them 
as often as poſſible with ſhows, feſtivals, games, and 
cher creo.” = e 
He found means to maintain, during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by put- 
ting them on board a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore 
ſhips, which he fitted out every year, and thereby 
did his country an important ſervice, by training up 
a great number of ſeamen for its defence. He alſo 
planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoneſus, in Naxos, in 
Andros, and among the Biſaltæ in Thrace. There 
was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had different views in ſettling thoſe colonies, 
beſides the particular deſign he might have of gaining 

the affections of the people by that means. His chief 
motives were, to clear the city of a great number of 
idle perſons who were ever ready to diſturb the govern- 
ment; to relieve the wants of the loweſt claſs of people, 
who before were unable to ſubſiſt themſelves; in fine, 
to awe the allies, by ſettling native Athenians among 
them as ſo many garriſons; which might prevent their 
engaging in any meaſures contrary to the intereſt of 
that people. The Romans acted in the ſame manner; 
and it may be ſaid, that ſo wiſe a policy was one of 
the moſt effectual methods uſed by them to ſecure the 
tranquillity of the ſtate, 


But 
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But the circumſtance which did Pericles the — 
honour in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning 


the city with magnificent edifices and other works, 
which raiſed the admiration and aſtoniſhment .of all 
foreigners, and gave them a mighty idea of the power 


of the Athenians. It is ſurpriſing that, in ſo ſhort 
ſpace, . ſo many works of architecture, ſculpture, en- 
graving, and painting, ſhould be performed, and at 
the ſame time be carried to the higheſt perfection: | 
For it is generally found, that edifices, raiſed in haſte, 
boaſt neither a ſolid and durable grace, nor the 0 
larity required in works of an exquiſitely beautiful 
kind. Commonly, nothing but length of time, joit 

to aſſiduous labour, can give them ſuch a ſtrengt 

as may preſerve, and make them triumph over ages; 
and this raiſes our wonder ſtill more in regard tothe 
works of Pericles, which were finiſhed with ſo much 
rapidity, and however ſubſiſted through ſo great a 
length of time. For each of thoſe works; _ very | 
inſtant it was finiſhed, had the beauty of an anti 
and at this time, 3. e. above five hundred years 1 eg 
Jays Plutarch, they retain a freſhneſs 2 re as if 


zuſt come out of the artiſt's hands; ſo happily do rhe | 


Preſerve the graces and charms of novelty, which will 


not ſuffer time to diminiſh their luſtre, as if an ever- 
blooming ſpirit, and a ſoul exempt from age, mer 
diffuſed into evety part of thoſe works. 


But that circumſtance, which excited the admiration 
of the whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the gs 


againſt Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying 


aloud in the aſſemblies, that it was diſhonourable to 


the Athenians to appropriate to themſelves the bank 
of all Greece, which he had ſent for from Delos, 


Where it had been depoſited; that the allies muſt 


neceſſarily conſider ſuch an attempt as a manifeſt ry- 


Tranny, when they found that the ſums which had 
been extorted from them, upon pretence of their be- 
ing employed in the war, were laid out by the Athe- 
mans in gilding and embelliſhing their city, in making 


magnificent ſtatues, and rang temples that coſt mil- 


lions. 
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' Hons. They did not amplify on theſe occaſions; for A iv.” 
the temple. of Minerva only, called the Parthenone, Lone i. 


had coſt three millions of livres.“ + 
Pericles, on the contrary, remonſtrated to the Athe- 
nians, that they were not obliged to give the allies an 
account of the monies they had received from them; 

that it was enough they defended them from, and re- 
pulſed the Barbarians, whilſt the allies furniſhed nei- 
ther ſoldiers, horſes, nor ſhips; and were excuſed for 
fome ſums of money, which, from the inſtant the) 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the do- 
nors, but of thoſe who received them; provided they 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in conſi- 
deration of which they were received. He added, that 
as the Athenians were ſufficiently provided with all 
things neceſſary for war, it was but juſt that they ſhould 

employ the reſt of their riches in edifices, and other 
works, which, when finiſhed, would give immortal 
glory to the city; and, the whole time they were carry- 
ing on, diffuſed a plenty of all things, and gave bread 
to an infinite number of citizens: That they themſelves 
had all kinds of materials, as timber, ſtone, braſs, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood; and. all forts 
of artificers capable of working them, as carpenters, 
maſons, ſmiths, ſtone-cutters, - dyers, goldſmiths; 
artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners; 
men fit to conduct their naval affairs, as merchants, 
failors, and experienced pilots; others for land-carriage, 
as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope-makers, 
| Pavers, &c. That it was for the advantage of the ſtate 
to employ theſe different artificers and workmen, who, 
as ſo many ſeparate bodies, formed, when united, a 
kind of peaceable and domeſtick army, whoſe different 
functions and employments diffuſed gain and mcreaſe 
throughout all ſexes and ages: Laſtly, that whilſt men 

of robuſt bodies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whe- 
ther foldiers or mariners, and thoſe who were in the 
different garriſons, were ſupported with the publick 

monies; it was but juſt, that the reſt of the 3 
| "15 00 af. et 0 oo a 
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who lived in the city ſhould alſo be maintained in their 
way; and that as all were members of the ſame repub- 
lick, they all ſhould reap the ſame advantages, by 
doing it ſervices, which, though of a different kind, 
did however all contribute to its ſecurity or ornament. - 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Peri- 
cles offered to defray the expence of all theſe things, 
provided it ſhould be declared in the publick inſcrip- 
tions, that he only had been at the charge of them. 
At theſe words the people, either admiring his mag- 


nanimity, or fired with emulation, and determined 


not to let him engroſs that glory, cried with one voice, 
that he might take out of the publick treaſury all the 
ſums neceſſary for his purpoſe. | N | 

Phidias, the celebrated ſculptor, preſided over all 
theſe works as director general. It was he who par- 
ticularly caſt the gold“ and ivory ſtatue repreſenting. 
Pallas, which was ſo highly valued by all the judges 
of antiquity. There aroſe an incredible ardour and 
emulation among the ſeveral artificers, who all ſtrove 


to excel each other, and immortaliſe their names by 
maſter-pieces of art. 4 


The Odeon, or muſick-theatre, which had a great 
number of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof 
grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in a point, 
was built, as hiſtory informs us, after the model of 
king Xerxes's tent, according to the direction of 
Pericles. It was at that time he propoſed, with great 
warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that 
muſical games ſhould be celebrated on the feſtival | 
called Panathenza; and having been choſen the judge 
and diſtributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner 
in which muſicians ſhould play on the flute and the 
lyre, as well as ſing. From that time the muſical 
games were always exhibited 1n this theatre. | 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty 
and ſplendour of theſe works were admired, the greater 
envy and clamour were raiſed againſt Pericles, The 
orators 


* Non Minerve Athenis fate auro conſtat. Plia. I. xxxvi. c. 8. 


amplitudine utemur, cum ea fit This flatue was twenty ix cubits in 
cubitorum xxvi. Ebvre hæc & beight, : | 
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orators of the oppoſite faction were eternally exclaim- A 
ing againſt him, and tearing his character to pieces; Tonen. 


accuſing him of ſquandering the publick monies, and 
laying out very unſeaſonably the revenues of the ſtate 

in edifices, whoſe magnificence was of no uſe. At 
laſt the rupture between him and Thucydides roſe to 
ſuch a height, that one or other of them muſt neceſſa- 
rily be baniſhed by the oftraciſm. He got the better 
of Thucydides; prevailed to have him baniſhed; 
cruſhed by that means the faction which oppoſed him, 
and obtained a deſpotick authority over the city and 
government of Athens. He now diſpoſed at pleaſure 

of the publick monies, troops, and ſhips. The 
iſlands and ſea were ſubject to him; and he reigned 
ſingly and alone in that wide domain, which extended, 
not only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians allo, and 
which was cemented and ftrengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friend- 
ſhip of kings, and treaties concluded with various 


Nr | | | 
Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edi- 
fices and other works with which Pericles ' adorned 
Athens, and I have related faithfully their teſtimony ; 
but I cannot ſay whether the complaints and mur- 
murs raiſed againſt him were very ill grounded. And 
indeed, was it juſt in him to expend in ſuperfluous 
buildings, and vain decorations, the immenſe * ſums 
intended for carrying on the war; and would it not have 
been better to have eaſed the allies of part of the con- 
tributions, which, in Pericles's adminiſtration, were 
raiſed to a third part more than before? According to 
Cicero, (f) ſuch edifices and other works only are 
worthy of admiration, as are of uſe to the publick, as 
aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, arlenals, ſca- ports; 
and to theſe we muſt add, the work made by Pericles, 
to join Athens to the port of Pirzeus. But Cicero 
obſerves, at the ſame time, that Pericles was blamed 
for ſquandering away the publick treaſure, merely to 
| | embcllith 
| (Y Lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. ny 
bey ameunted to upwards of ten millions French mongy. 
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AxTax. embelliſh the city with ſuperfluous ornaments. (g) Pla- 
Tenn. to, who formed a judgement of things, not from 
their outward ſplendour, but from truth, obſerves 
(after his maſter Socrates) that Pericles, with all his 
grand edifices and other works, had not improved the 
mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but rather cor- 
rupted the purity and fimpliciry of their ancient 
manners. 


Sxcr. XI. PrricLEs changes his conduct with regard 
to the people. His prodigious authority. His difin- 
— e 

(Y) HEN Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with 
| W the whole authority, he began to change 
his behaviour. He now was not ſo mild and tractable 
as before, nor did he ſubmit or abandon himſelf any 
longer to the whims and caprice of the people, as 
ſo many winds; but drawing in, ſays Plutarch, the 
reins of this, too looſe, popular government, in the 
ſame manner as we ſcrew up the ſtrings of an inſtru- 
ment when too ſlack, he changed it into an ariſtocracy, 
or rather a kind of monarchy, without departing 
however from the publick good. Chooſing always 
what was moſt expedient, and becoming irreproachable 
in all things, he gained ſo mighty an aſcendant over 
the minds of the people, that he turned and directed 
them at pleaſure. Sometimes, by his bare counſel, 
and by perſuaſive methods, he would win them over 
gently to his will, and gain their aſſent ſpontaneouſly; 
at other times, when he found them obſtinate, he 
would in a manner drag them forward againſt their 
will to thoſe things which were for their good; imita- 
ting on this occaſion a ſkilful phyſician, who in a 
tedious and ſtubborn diſeaſe, knows what times are 
proper for him to — his patient in innocent 
medicaments that are pleaſing ; in order after to admi- 
niſter thoſe of a ſtrong and violent nature, which indeed 

| BY him to pain, but are alone capable of reſtoring 

is health. 5 


5 And 
| C In Georg. p. 515. In Alcib. c. i. p. 119. (50 Plut. in Pericl. P. 161. | 
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And indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt {kill and 


* 8 


abilities were required, to manage and govern a popu- 
lace haughty from their power and exceedingly capri- 
cious; and on this occaſion Pericles ſucceeded won- 
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derrully. He uſed-to employ, according to the dif- 
ferent ſituation of things, . ſometimes hope, and at 


other times fear, as à double helm, either to check the 


wild tranſports and ſtarts of the people, or to raiſe 


them when dejected and deſponding. By this con- 
duct he ſhowed that eloquence, as Plato obſerves, 
is only the art of directing the minds of people at will; 


and that the chief excellency of this art conſiſts in 


moving, ſeaſonably, the various paſſions, whether 
gentle or violent; which being to the ſoul hat ſtrings 
are to a muſical inſtrument, need only be touched by 
an ingenious and ſkilful hand to produce their effect. 

It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circums 
ſtance which gave Pericles this great authority, was, 


not only the force of his eloquence ; but, as 'Thucye 


dides obſerves, the reputation of his life, and great 
probity. | 


( Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality 


adapted to win the eſteem and confidence of the pube 
lick, and which ſuppoſes a great ſuperiority of mind; 
and that is, for a man to be fully perſuaded that hg 


wants the counſels of others, and is not able to manage 


and direct all things alone; to aſſociate with himſelf 
. perſons of merit in his labours, to employ each of theſe 
according to his talents ; and to leave them the managge 
ment of ſmall matters, which only conſume time, 


and deprive him of the liberty of mind, ſo neceſſary 


in the conduct of important affairs, Such a conduct, 
ſays Plutarch, is productive of two advantages, Firſt, 
it extinguiſnes or at leaſt breaks the force of envy and 
jealouſy, by ' dividing, in ſome meaſure, a power; 
which is grating and offenſive to us when we lee it 


united in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit centered in 


him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates the 
. Yob II. Dy | execute 
(i) Plur, in pre, de rep. ger. p. $12, 


Aarax. execution of affairs, and makes their ſucceſs more 
Loni. certain. Plutarch, the better to _ his thought, 


employs a very natural and beautiful compariſon. The 
hand, ſays he, which, from its being divided into 
five fingers, ſo far from being weaker, is the ſtronger, 
the more active, and better adapted to motion on 
that very account. It is the ſame of a ſtateſman, who 
has the ſkill to divide his cares and functions in a 
proper manner, and who by that means makes his 
authority more active, more extenſive, and deciſive: 
Whereas the indiſcreet fire of a narrow- minded man, 
who takes umbrage at, and is for engroſſing all things, 
ſerves to no other purpoſe but to ſet his weakneſs and 
incapacity in a ſtronger light, and to diſconcert his 
affairs. But Pericles, ſays Plutarch, did not act in this 
- manner. Like a ſkilful pilot, who, though he ſtands 
almoſt motionleſs himſelf, however puts every thing in 
motion, and will ſometimes feat ſubaltern officers at 
the helm; ſo Pericles was the foul of the government; 
and, ſeeming to do nothing of himfelf, he actuated 
and governed all things; employing the eloquence of 
one man, the credit and intere "of another, rhe pru- 
dence of a third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, 
and fo on. . N . 
(e) To what has been here related, we may add 
another quality which is no leſs rare and valuable, I 
mean, a noble and diſintereſted ſoul. Pericles had ſo 
great a diſinclination to the receiving of gifts, ſo utter 
a contempt for riches, and was fo fir above all rapa- 
ciouſneſs and avarice, that though he had raiſed Athens 
to the richeſt and moft flouriſhing ſtate; though his 
power had ſurpaſſed that of many tyrants and kings ; 
though he had long diſpoſed in an abſolute manner of 
the treaſures of Greece, he did not however add a 
ſingle drachma to the eſtate he inherited from his 
father. This was the ſource, the true cauſe of the 
ſupreme authority of Pericles in the republick ; the 
| Juſt and deſerved fruit of his integrity and perfect 
diſintereſtedneſls. fr ep TO 


* 


2 Flut. in vit. Pericl. p. 161, 162. 
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It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor A 42. 


during the firſt heats of favour, which are generally 
ſhort- lived, that he preſerved his authority. He main- 
tained it forty years, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 


LoN GINA. 


of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, and many 


others, who had all declared againſt him; and of theſe 
forty years he ſpent fifteen without a rival, from the 
time of Thucydides's baniſhment, and diſpoſed all 
affairs with abſolute power. Nevertheleſs, in the 
midſt of this ſupreme authority, which he had ren- 
dered perpetual and unlimited in his own perſon, his 
foul was always ſuperior to the charms and allurements 
of wealth, though he never neglected improving his 
eſtate to the utmoſt of his power. For Pericles did 

not act like thoſe rich men, who, notwithſtanding 


their immenſe revenues, either through negligence or 


| want of. ceconomy, or the expences of pride and folly, 
are always poor in the midſt of their riches; unable 
and unwilling to do the leaſt ſervice to their virtuous 


friends, or their faithful and zealous domeſticks; and 


at laſt die in every one's debt, whence their name and 


memory are had in the utmoſt deteſtation by their 
unfortunate creditors, I ſhall not expatiate on another 
extreme, to which this negligence and want of œco- 
nomy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts 


and exactions; for here, as well as in the management 


of the publick monies, the maxim of Tacitus takes 
place, | 
| bis eſtate, he then makes it his whole ſtudy to retrieve 
the loſs of it by all ſorts of methods, not excepting 
the moſt criminal. 1 
Pericles knew much better the uſe a ſtateſman 
ought to make of riches. He was ſenſible that he 
- ought to expend them in the ſervice of the publick, 
ſuch as the procuring of able men to aſſiſt him in the 
adminiſtration ; the relieving good officers, who too 
often are in unhappy circumſtances; the rewarding 
and encouraging merit of every kind, and a thouſand 
EE E.-2- 5 ſuch 
gi ambitione ærarium exhauſcrimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum erit, 
Tacit. Annal. 1, ii. c. 38. = ; | 


= 


viz. that when a man has ſquandered away 
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A. ſuch things; to which doubtleſs, either on account of 


LONGIMA. 


the exquiſite joy they give, or the ſolid glory that 
reſults from them, no. one will be ſo thoughtleſs as to 
compare the expences laviſhed away. in entertainments, 


equipages, or gaming. In this view Pericles managed 


his eſtate with the utmoſt ceconomy ; having himſelf 
taught one of his old ſervants to take care of his 


domeſtick concerns; and he always had the account 


brought him, at ſtated times, of all things that had 
been received as well as expended ; confining himſelf 


and his family to a decent ſubſiſtence (from which he 


baniſhed ſeverely all ſuperfluities of a vain and oſten- 
tatious kind) ſuitable to his eſtate and condition. 
This way of life, indeed, did no way pleaſe his children 
when they were come to years of maturity, and much 
leſs his wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a 
ſufficient expence for perſons of their rank; and mur- 
mured at that low ſordid ceconomy as they called it, 
which carried no air of the plenty which generally 


reigns in houſes where riches and authority are united. 


However, Pericles had little regard to theſe complaints, 


and directed his views to things of much greater 
importance. | L ; 


I believe it will not be improper to apply on this 
occaſion, a very juſt remark of Plutarch in his 
parallel of Ariſtides and Cato. After ſaying that 


political virtue, or the art of governing cities and 


kingdoms, is the greateſt and moſt perfect that man 


can acquire, he adds, that œconomy is not one of the 


moſt inconſiderable branches of this virtue. And 


indeed, as riches are one of the means which may 


moſt contribute to the ſecurity or ruin of a ſtate; the 
art that teaches to diſpoſe of, and make a good uſe 
of them, and which is called ceconomy, is certainly a 
branch of the art of policy; and not one of the moſt 
inconſiderable branches of it, ſince great wiſdom is 


required, in order to the obierving a juſt medium on 


theſe occaſions, and to the baniſhing poverty and too 


great opulence from a country. It is this art, which 


avoiding induſtriouſly all trifling and needleſs expences, 
| prevents 
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vents a magiſtrate from being forced to overburthen A 
ople with taxes; and keeps always in reſerve, in e. 
the publick coffers, monies ſufficient for the ſupport- 

ing a war that may break out, or for providing againſt 
any unforeſeen accident. Now what is ſaid of a king- 
dom or a city, may be applied to particular perſons. 
For a city, which is compoſed of an aſſemblage of 
houſes, and which forms a whole of ſeveral parts 
united, is either powerful or weak when taken toge- 
ther, in proportion as all the members of which it 

conſiſts are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly 
acquitted himſelf well with regard to that part of this 
ſcience which relates to the government of a family: 
But 1 do not know whether the ſame may be ſaid of 
his adminiſtration of the publick revenues. 


Ster. XII. Fealouſy and conteſts ariſe between the 
Athenians and Lecedemonians, A treaty of peace 15 
concluded for thirty years, 


Q U CH was the conduct of Pericles with reſpect 
8 to his domeſtick concerns: And he was no leis 
famous for his adminiſtration of publick affairs. The 
Lacedæmonians beginning to grow jealous of the 
proſperity of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at 
it; Pericles, to inſpire his citizens with greater courage 
and magnanimity, publiſhed a decree, importing, that 
orders ſhould be ſent to all the Greeks, inhabiting 
either Europe or Aſia, and to all the cities great ar. 
ſmall, to ſend immediately their deputies or repre- 
ſentatives to Athens, to examine and debate on ways 
and means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt 
by the Barbarians; to perform the ſacrifices, which 
they had engaged themſelves to offer up, for the pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of Greece when war was carrying 
on againſt them; as alſo, to conſider on the neceſlary | 
expedients for eſtabliſhing ſuch an order and Hiciphine 
in their navy, that all ſhips might ſail in alert and the. 
Greeks live in peace one with another. 4 
_ Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for chis 
r -.enſbaſly, 
(J) Plut. in Pericl, p. 162, 
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embaſſy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years 
old. Five of theſe were ſent to the Tonians and Do- 
rians of Afia, and the inhabitants of the iſtands as far 
1s Lefbos and Rhodes; five to the countries of the 
Helle#porit and Thrace; as far as Byzantium. Five 


Were ordered to go to Bœotia, to Phocis, and Pelo- 
\  ponneſus; and from thefice, by the country of the 
 Locrians, to proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper 


continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia. The 
laſt five were ordered ro croſs Eubœa, and to go to 
the people of mount CEra, and thoſe of the gulph of 
Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthions, of Achaia, 
and of Theffaly, to induce the feveral nations to come 
ro the aſſembly convened in Athens, and to aflift at 
the debates which ſhould be there carried on concerning 
peace, and the general affairs of Greece, I judged it 
neceſſary. to enter into this detail, as it ſhows how far 
the power of the Greeks extended, and the authority 
which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all theſe ſollicitations were in vain the cities 


not ſending their deputies, which, according to hiſto- 


rians, was Owing to the oppoſition made by the Lace- 

dæmonians, a circumſtance we are not to wonder at. 
They were ſenſible, that Pericles's deſign was to have 
Athens acknowledged as miftreſs and ſovereign of all 
the other Grecian cities; and Lacedæmon was far from 
allowing it that honour, A ſecret leaven of diffention 


had, for ſome years, began to diſturb the tranquillity 


of Greece; and we ſhall find by the ſequel, that diſ- 
guſts augmented continually, _ 


Pericles had acquired great fame for the wiſdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterpriſes. 
The troops repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and 
whenever- they followed him, aſſured themſelves of 
ſucces. His chief maxim of war was, never to ven- 
ture a battle unleſs he were almoſt certain of a victory, 
and not to laviſh the blood of the citizens. He uſed 
to ſay frequently, that were it in his power they ſhould 
be immortal; that when trees were felled they ſhoot 


do life again in a little time, but when once men die, 


f 
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they are loſt for ever. A victory that was only As ra. 
a the effe&t of a happy temerity, appeared to him as e 
little worthy of praiſe, though it often was much 

His expedition into the Thracian Cherſoneſus did | 
him great honour, and. was of great advantage to all 
the Greeks of that country; for he not only 
ſtrengthened the Grecian cities of that peninſula, by the 
colonies of Athenians which he carried thither, but alſo 
ſhut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong wall, with forts at 
proper diſtances. from ſea to ſea; ſecuring by that 
means the whole country from the perpetual incur- 
ſions of the Thracians, who were very near neigh- 
bours to it. 3 1 8 14 $ 
As e alſo failed with an hundred ſhips round Pelopon- 
neſus, ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms where- 
eyer he came, the ſucceſs of which was not once inter- 
rupted on this occaſion. VV 
He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with 
a large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and 
granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to aſk 
of him. At the ſame time he diſplayed to the Bar- 
barian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings 
and princes, the greatneſs of the power of the Athe- 
nians; and proved to them, by the ſecurity with which 
he failed to all parts, that they poſſeſſed the empire of 
the ſeas without a rival. ES Tf ob 
*) Bur ſo conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to 
dazzle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with 
the idea of their power and grandeur, they now g 
volved nothing but the boldeſt and moſt lofty projects. 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon 
Egypt; of attacking the maritime provinces of the 
N king; of carrying their arms into Sicily (a 
atal and unhappy deſign, which at that time did not 
take effect, though it was revived ſoon after); and to 
extend their conqueſts towards Hetruria on one ſide, 
and Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from 
giving inte ſuch idle views, or ſupporting them with 
5 . | - his 
() Plut. in Pericl. p. 164. ho 
Ow” 
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K his credit and approbation. On the contrary, his 
rene. hole ſtudy was to damp that reſtleſs ardour, and 
: cheek an ambition which no longer knew either bounds 
or meaſure, It was his opinion that the Athenians 
dught to employ their forces for the future, only in 
ſecuring and preſerving their preſent acquiſitions; and 
he thought he had gained a great point, in reſtraining 
- the power of the Lacedzmonians, the reducing of 
which he always meditated; and this was particularly 
fate art 5rapen wh | 
) This name was given to the war which was 
raiſed on account of Delphos. The Lacedzmonians, 
having entered armed into the country where that 
temple is ſituated, had diſpoſſeſſed the people of 
Phocis of the ſuperintendence of that temple, and 
beſtowed it on the Delphians. As ſoon as they left it, 
Pericles went thither with an army, and reſtored the 
Phocenſes. öin„ 8 
The Eubœsans having rebelled at the ſame time, 
Pericles was obliged to march thither with an army. 
He was no ſooner arrived there, but news was brought 
that the inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms; 
and that the Lacedæmonians, headed by Pliſtonax 
their king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This 
obliged him to quit Eubcea, and to go with all poſſible 
expedition to defend his country. The Lacedæ- 
monian army being retired, he returned againſt the 
rebels, and again ſubjected all the cities of Eubœa to 
„ oo han oe Sor 
A. NM. (6 After this expedition, à truce for thirty years 
3 J. C. Vas concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmo- 
e., nians. This treaty reſtored things to a tranquillity 
for the preſent: But as it did not deſcend to the root 
of the evil, nor cure the jealouſy and enmity of the 
- two nations, this calm was not of long duration, 


SECT, 
(x) Put. in Pericl. p. 164. 8 Thucyd, J. i. p. 75. Diod, p. 374 
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Ster. XII. New ſubjefis of contention between the 
' two nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying fiege to 
Samos; by their ſuccouring the people of Corcyra, and 
beſieging Potidæa. An open rupture enſues, 
; a HE Athenians, ſix years after, took up arms 
L apainſt Samos in favour of Miletus. Theſe 
two cities were conteſting for that of Priene, to which 
each claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles 


fomented this war to pleaſe a famous courtezan, of 
whom he was very fond; her name was Aſpaſia, a 


native of Miletus. After ſeveral events and battles, 
Pericles beſieged the capital of the iſland of Samos. 
It is ſaid, that this was the firſt time he uſed military 
engines, as battering-rams and tortoiſes, invented by 
Artemon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore 
was always carried in a chair to the batteries, whence 
: he was ſurnamed Periphoretus. The uſe of theſe 
machines had been long known in the eaſt. The Sa- 
mians, after ſuſtaining a nine months ſiege, ſurrendered, 
Pericles raſed their walls, diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
ſhips, and demanded immenſe jums to defray the ex- 
pences of the war. Part of this ſum they paid down; 
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agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain time, and gave 


hoſtages by way of ſecurity for the payment. 


After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being re- 


turned to Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who 
had loft their lives in this war, and pronounced in 
perſon the funeral oration over their graves. This 


cuſtom, which he firſt introduced, was afterwards re- 


gularly obſerved. The ſenate of the Areopagus al- 


ways appointed the orator on theſe occaſions. e was 
choſen ten years after for the like ceremony in the 
beginning of the Peloponneſian war. | 
(4) Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would 
ſoon enſue between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, 
adviſed the former to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, 
whom the Corinthians had invaded; and to win 
) Thueyd. I. i. p. 75, 76. Diod. I. xii. p. 88, 39. Plut. in. Pericl, 


p. 165—167. (7) Thucyd, I. i, p. 1474-37. Diod. 1. xii. P. 90-93. 
lut. in Pericl. p. 167. = — 
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AzTax. over to their iptereſt that iſland, which was ſo very 
LonSIN4: formidable at ſea; foretelling them, that they would 
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de attacked by the Peloponnefians. The occafion of 
the quarrel between the people of Corcyra and Corinth, 
which gave riſe to that of Peloponneſus, one of the 
moſt conſiderable events in the Grecian hiſtory, was as 
r Nai 
Epidamnum, a maritime city ef Macedonia 
among the Taulentii, was a colony of Corcyrans, feund- 
> ed by Phalius of Corinth. This city growing in 
time very large and populoug, divifions aroſe in it, 
and the common people expelled the moſt wealthy 
inhabitants, who went over4o the neighbouring nations, 
and inf eſted them greatly with their incurſions. In-this 
extremity they. firſt had fecourſe to the Corcyrans, and 
bveing refuſed by them, they addreſſed the Corinthians, 
who took them under their protection, ſent ſuccours 
to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But they did 
not continue long unmoleſted there, the Corcyrans 
beſieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth 
haſtencd to its aid, but having been defeated at ſea, 
the city ſurrendered that very day, upon conditien that 
the foreigners ſhould be ſlaves, and the Corinthians 
priſoners, till further orders. The Corcyrans erected 
a trophy, murthered all their priſoners exeept the 
Corinthians, and laid waſte the whele ebuntr7. 
The year after the battle, the Corinthians raiſed a 
reater army than the former, and fitted out a new 
fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be 
Impoſſible for them to make head alone againſt fach 
powerful enemies, ſent to the Athenians to deſire their 
alliance. The treaty/ of peace, concluded between the 
ſtates of Greece, left ſuch. Greeian cities as had not 
declared themſelves, the liberty of joining whom they 
pleaſed, or of ſtanding neuter. This the Coreyrans 
had hitherto done; judging it their intereſt pot to 
eſpouſe any party, in conſequence of which they had 
hitherto been without allies. They now fent for this 
Purpoſe to Athens, which the Corinthians hearing, they 
| | 5 allo 
- ® This city was afterwards called Dyrracbium. | 


alſo ſent deputies thither. The affair was debated as TAK. 
with great warmth in preſence of the people, who Teινα 
heard the reaſons on both ſides, and it was twice put 
to the vote in the aſſembly. The Athenians declared 
the firſt time in favour of the Corinthians; but after- 
wn bn opinion (doubtleſs on the re- 
monſtrances of Pericles) they received the Corcytans 
into their alliance. However, they did not 15 far 
as to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive with 
them (for they could not declare war againſt Corinth 
without breaking at the ſame time with all Pelopon- 
neſus) z but only agreed to ſuccour each other mutually, 
in caſe they ſhould be attacked, either perſonally, or in 
cteir allies. Their real deſign was, to ſet thoſe two 
| EIT ſed, at variance; and after 
each ſhould have exauſted the other, by a tedious 
war, to triumph over the weakeſt: For at that time 
there were but three. ſtates in Greece, who poſſeſſed 
powerful fleets; and theſe. were Athens, Corinth, and 
Corcyra. They alſo had a deſign on Italy and Sicily, 
which their taking the iſland of Corcyra would very 
On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyrans, and accordingly ſent them ten gallies, but 
with an order for them not® engage the Corinthians, 
unleſs they ſhould firſt invade the iſland. of Corcyra, 
or ſome. other place belonging to their allies: This pre- 
caution. was uſed, in order that the articles of the truce 
might not be infringed. |  . . I” 
haut it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. A 
battle was fought between the Corcyrans and the Co- 
rinthians, near the iſland of Sibotis, oppolite to Cor- 
cyra: It was one of the moſt conſiderable, with re- 
gard to the number of ſhips, that ever was fought 
between the Greeks. The advantage was almoſt equal 
on both ſides. About the end of the battle, as night 
was drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. 
The Corcyrans, with this re-mforcement, ſailed next 
day by day-break towards the port of Sibotis, whither 
the Corinthians had retired, to ſee if they would 
na VVT Tt Oe 
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Atrax. venture a ſecond engagement. However, the latte: 

engin. contented themſelves with failing away in order of 
battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a trophy 
in the iſland of Sibotis, each aſcribing the victory to 
VVV | 
(7) From this war aroſe another, which occafioned 

an open rupture between the Athenians and Corin- 

thians, and afterwards the war of Peloponneſus. Po- 
tidza, a city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging 
to the Corinthians, which ſent magiſtrates thither 
annually :* but it was dependent at that time on 
Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians fear- 
ing this city would revolt, and prevail with the reſt of 
the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the 
inhabitants to demoliſh their walls on the ſide next 
Pallene; to deliver hoſtages to them as ſureties for 
their fidelity ; and to ſend back the magiſtrates which 
Corinth had given them. Demands of ſo unjuſt a 
nature only fomented the revolt. (5) The Potidæans 
declared againſt the Athenians, and ſeveral neigh- 
bouring cities followed their example. Both Athens 
and Corinth armed and ſent forces thither. The two 
armies engaged near Potidæa, and that of the Athe- 
nians had the advantage, Alcibiades, who was then 

very young, and Socrates his maſter, ſignaliſed them- | 
ſelves on this occaſion. . It is ſomething very ſingular, 
To fee a philoſopher put on his coat of mail; as 
well as to confider his behaviour and conduct in a 
battle. There was not a ſoldier in the whole army 
who ſo refolutely ſupported all the toils and fatigues 
of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, thirſt, and 
cold, were enemies he had long accuſtomed himſelf 
to deſpiſe and ſubdue with eaſe. Thrace, the ſcene 
of this expedition, was a frozen region. Whilſt the 
-other ſoldiers, covered with thick clothes and warm 
-furs, lay cloſe in their tents, and ſcarce ever dared to 
ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed to come into the open 
air as thin clad as uſual, and bare-footed. His gaiety 
„ 4 I „ and 
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and wit were the life of all tables: and induced others A Tax. 


to put the glaſs round chearfully, though he himſelf 
never drank wine to exceſs. When the armies en- 
gaged, he performed his duty to a miracle. Al- 
cibiades having been thrown down and . wounded, 
Socrates placed himſelf before him, defended him 


valiantly, and, in ſight of the whole army, prevented 


him and his arms from being taken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates; but 
as the generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alci- 
biades, on account of his illuſtrious birth, Socrates, 


who only ſought for opportunities to inflame him witt. 


deſire of true glory, contributed more than any other 
perſon, by the noble eulogium he made on his courage, 
to cauſe the crowif and complete ſuit of armour 
(which was the prize of valour) to be adjudged to 
 Alcibiades. | „ | | 
Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had 
ſuſtained in the battle; the inhabitants of Potidæa did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore 
beſieged. (2) The Corinthians, fearing to loſe a place 


N GINA. 


of ſo much importance, addreſſed their allies in the 


ſtrongeſt terms; who, all. in conjunction with them, 
ſent a deputation to Lacedæmon, to complain of the 
Athenians, as having infringed the articles of peace. 
The Lacedzmonians admitted them to audience in one 


of their ordinary aſſemblies. The people of Zgina, 


though very much diſguſted at the Athenians, did 
not ſend a deputation publickly thither, for fear of 


giving umbrage to a republick to which they were ſub- 


ject, but they acted in ſecret as ſtrenuouſly as the reſt, 
The Magarians complained vehemently againſt the 


Athenians, that (contrary to the law of nations, and 
in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the 


Greeks) they had prohibited them, by a publick de- 


cree, acceſs to their fairs and markets, and excluded 


them from all the ports dependent on them. (2) By 
IM | | | Sg that 


(.) Thueyd. I. i. p. 4—39. () Plut. in Periel. p. 168, 
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2 that decree, according to Plutarch“, the Athenians 
ene declared an eternal and irreconcileable hatred againſt 
Megara; and ordained that all Megarians ſhould be 
put to death, that ſet foot in Athens; and that all the 
Athenian generals, when they took the vſual oath, 
ſhould ſwear expreſsly, that they would ſend a body of 
foldiers twice a year, to lay waſte the territories of. the 
Megarenſes. 8 BH 
The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 
ambaſſador, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and 
freedom. He repreſented to the Lacedzmonians, that 
as they themſelves never ſwerved from the moſt _ 
inviolable integrity, either in publick or private 
tranſactions, they, for that very reaſon, were leſs 
ſuſpicious of the probity af others; and that their own 
moderation prevented their diſcovering the ambition 
of their enemies: That inſtead of flying, with inſtant 
activity, to meet dangers and calamities, they never 
attempted to remedy them, till they were quite 
cruſhed by them: That by their indolence and ſupine- 
neſs they had given the Athenians an opportunity of 
attaining, by inſenſible degrees, their preſent height of 
grandeur and power. That it was quite different 
with regard to the Athenians: Thar this active, 
« vigilant, and indefatigable people were never at reſt 
„ themſelves, or would ſuffer any other mation to 
ebe ſo. Employed (ſays he) wholly in their pro- 
« jets, they form only ſuch as are of the greateſt 
“and moſt intrepid nature; their deliberations are 
< ſpeedy, and their executions the ſame. One en- 
* terpriſe ſerves only as a ſtep to a ſecond. Whether 
they are ſucceſsful or unfortunate, they turn every 
„ thing to their advantage; and never ftop in 
| i „ YO er be 
=. According 10 Plutarch, fame Pericles with this action. 
perſons pretended that Pericles had Thucydides, a contemporary author, 
| Cauſed this decree to be enacted, to and who was very well acquainted 
revenge the private injury done to with all the tranſattions of Athens, - 
40, from whoſe houſe the people does not ſay a word of this affair: 


Megara had carried off two cour- and he is much more worthy of be- 
tezans ; and he cites ſome verſes of lief than à poet who was a profeſſed. 


* I 


Ariflophanes, who, in a comedy enti- flanderer and ſatyrift, 
tled, The Acharnanians, reproaches Jayrif 
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« their career, or are diſcouraged. But you, who 4*Ta*. , 
« ate opprefſed by ſuch formidable enemies, are lulled "un 
ee afleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not reflect, 
« that a man who defires to live calm and eaſy, muſt 
« not only forbear injuring others, but alſo not let 
« any ill be done to himſelf; and that juſtice conſiſts, 
« not only in forbearing to commit evil ourſelves, 
« but in avenging that done to us by others. Shall I 
<« be ſo free as to ſay it? Your integrity is of too 
antique a caſt for the preſent ſtate of affairs. It is 
« neceflary for men in politicks as well as in all other 
« things, to conform always to the times. When a 
« people are at peace, they may follow their ancient 
« maxims; but when they are involved in a variety of To 
« difficulties, they muſt try, new expedients, and 4 
4 ſet every engine at work to extricate themſelves. | 
It was by theſe arts that the Athenians have 
« increafed their power ſo much. Had you imitared 
their activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed us 
« of Corcyra, and would not now be laying ſiege 
to Potidæa. Follow, at leaſt, their example on 
& this occaſion, by fuccouring the Potidzans and 
<« the reſt of your allies, as your duty obliges you; 
and do not force your friends and neighbours, by 
“ forſaking them, to have recourſe, out of deſpair, to 
other powers.” 25 | 
The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Sparta 
upon other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not 
think it advifeable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered: 
But put the Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſtill 
recent ſervices that the republick, by which he was 
ſent, had done to all Greece, which (he ſaid) merited 
ſome regard; and that therefore it ought not to be 
envied, much leſs ſnould endeavours be uſed to leſſen 
its power. That the Athenians could not be charged 
with having uſurped an empire over Greece; ſince 
it was merely at the entreaty of their allies, and in 
ſome meaſure with the — of Sparta, that they 
had been forced to take the abandoned helm: That 
choſe who murmured, did it without grounds; ay 
3 | n 
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only from the averſion which mankind in general have 


to dependence and ſubjection, though of the gentleſt 
and moſt equitable kind: That he exhorted them to 


employ a ſufficient time in deliberating, before they 


came to a reſolution; and not involve themſelves and 


all Greece in a war, which would neceſſarily be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences. That gentle methods 
may be found, for terminating the differences of the 
allies, without breaking at once into open violence. 
However, that the Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, 


were able to oppoſe force with force; and would pre- 


pare for a vigorous defence, after having invoked, 


againſt Sparta, the deities who take vengeance on thoſe 
that forſwear themſelves, and who violate the faith of 
treaties. | po ty Ca | 
The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before it 
aſſed into an act, Archidamus king of Sparta, ſetting 
Birnſelf above thoſe prejudices which ſo ſtrongly 
biaſſed the reſt, and directing his views to futurity, 
made a ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the dreadful 
conſequences of the war they were going to embark 
in; ſhowed the ſtrength of the Athenians; exhorted 
them firſt to try gentle methods, which they them- 
ſelves had ſeemed to approve; but to make, in the 
mean time, the neceſſary preparations for carrying on 
ſo important an enterpriſe, and not to be under any 
apprehenſions, that their moderation and delays would 
be branded with the name of cowardice, ſince their 
paſt actions ſecured them from any ſuſpicion of that 


kind. 


But, notwithſtanding all theſe wiſe expoſtulations, 
a war was reſolved. The people cauſed the allies to 
return into the aſſembly, and declared to them, that 
in their opinion the Athenians were the aggreſſors; 
but that it would be expedient firſt to aſſemble all 
who were in the alliance, in order that peace or war 


might be agreed upon unanimouſly, This decree of 
the Lacedzmonians was made the fourteenth year of 


the truce; and was not owing ſo much ta the com- 


| plaints 
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plaints of the allies, as to the jealouſy of the Athenian A . 


power, which had already ſubjected a conſiderable part 
of Greece. | | 


Lox GINA! 


(x) Accordingly the allies were convened a ſecond 


time. They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, 
from the greateſt city to the leaſt, and war was reſolved 


by a general conſent. However, as they had not yet 


made any. preparations, it was judged adviſeable to 
begin them immediately; and while this was doing, in 


order to gain time, and obſerve the neceſſary formali- 
ties, to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens to complain of 


the violation of the treaex. | 
The firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an ancient 
complaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of 


their city the deſcendents of. thoſe. who had prophaned 


the temple of Minerva in the affair of Cylon. As 


Pericles was of that family by the mother's ſide, the 
view of the Lacedemonians, in their making this de- 
mand, was, either to procure his baniſhment or leſſen 
his authority. However, it was not complied with. 


The ſecond ambaſſadors required, that the ſiege of 


Potidæa ſhould be raiſed, and the liberty of Ægina 
reſtored, and above all, that the decree againſt the 
Megarians ſhould: be repealed z declaring, that other- 
wiſe no accommodation could take place. In fine, a 


third ambaſſador came, who took no notice of any of 


_ theſe particulars, but only ſaid, that the Lacedzmo- 
nians were for peace; but that this could never be, 
except the Athenians ſhould ceaſe to infringe the liber- 
ties of Greece. 11 8 | 


3 | (x) Thueyd. . i. p. 7784, and 93. 2 
» This Cylon ſelſed on the citadel afterwards were taken out by force 
ec 


/ Athens above an hundred years and cut to pieces. Thoſe who 


before. Thoſe who followed him, this murther were declared guilty of 
being bega in it, and reduced to impiety and ſacrilege, RS 


temple of Minerva, where they called ſome time after. 


extreme famine, fled for ſhelter to the baniſhed. However, they were 4 | 
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Sect. XIV. Troubles excited againſt Pirterns. He 
determines the Athenians to engage in war againſ ** 
| Lacedemonians. 


O NERICLES oppoſed. all theſe e with 
great vigour, and epecially that relating to 
the Megarians. He had great credit in Athens, and 
at the ſame time had many enemies. Not daring to 
attack him at firſt in perſon, they cited his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and thoſe for whom he had the greateſt 
eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, be- 
fore the people, and their deſign in this was, to 
ſound how the e ſtood affected towards Pericles 
himſelf. / | 
Phidias was accuſed of having cerhenales) conſider- 
able ſums in the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which 
was his maſter-piece. The proſecution having been 
carried on with the uſual forms, before the aſſembly 
of the people, not a ſingle proof of Phidias's pre- 
| tended embezzlement appeared: For that artiſt, from 
beginning that ſtatue, had, by Pericles's advice, con- 
trived the workmanſhip of the gold in ſuch-a manner, 
that all of it might be taken off and weighed z which 
accordingly Pericles bid the informers dò in preſence 
of all the ſpectators. But Phidias had witneſſes againſt 
him, the truth of whoſe evidence he could neither 
diſpute nor ſilence; theſe were the fame and beauty of 
his works, the ever-exiſting cauſes of the envy which 
attacked him. The circumſtance. which they could 
leaſt forgive in him was, his having repreſented to 
the life (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on 
the ſhield of the goddeſs) his own perſon, and that of 
Pericles (z): And, by an imperceptible art, he had 
ſo blended - and incorporated . theſe figures with the 
whole work, that it was impoſſible to eraſe them, 
without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole 
ſtatue. Phidias was therefore dragged to priſon, 
where he came to his end, either by the common courſe 
of nature, or by poiſon. Other authors that 


he 


009 Plut. in Pericl, p. 168, 169. 0 Ariſtot. in. tractat. de 
mund. p. 613. 
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urtiſt. 95 
Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus in Aſia, had ſettled i in 
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he was only baniſhed; and that after his exile he made 
the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not 
poſſible to excuſe, in any manner, the ingratitude of 
the Athenians, in thus making a priſon or death the 
reward of a maſter· piece of art; nor thein exceſſive ri- 
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gour, in puniſhing, as a capital crime, an action that 


appears innocent in itſelf; or which, to make the 


worſt of it, was a wares very. pardonable i in © great a 


Athens, where: ſhe was become very famous, not fo 


much for the charms of her perſon, as for her viva- | 


city and ſolidity of wit, and her great knowledge. 
All the illuſtrious men in the city thought it an honour 


to frequent her houſe. () Socrates Himſelf uſet! to 


viſit-her conſtantly ;- and was not aſhamed. to paſs for 
her pupil, and to own that he had learnt rhetorick 


from her. Pericles declared alſo, that he was obliged : 
to Aſpaſia for his eloquence, which ſo greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed him in Athens; and that it was from her con- 
verſation he had imbibed the principles of the art of 
policy, for ſhe was exceedingly well verſed in the 


maxims of government. Their 1 intimacy was owing to 
ſtill ſtronger motives. Pericles did not love his wife; "7 


he reſigned her very freely to another man, and ſupplied 


her place with Aſpaſia, whom he loved paſſionately, 


though her reputation was more than ſuſpicious. 


Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed of impiety, and a diſſo- 


Jute conduct; and it- was with the utmoſt difficulty 


that Pericles ſaved her, by his intreaties and by the 


compaſſion he had raiſed in the judges, by ſnedding 


ahundance of tears whilſt her cauſe was pleading, a be- 
haviour little conſiſtent with the dignity of his cha- 


en and the rank of ſupreme head of the moſt 
powerful ſtate of Greece. . 
A decree: had paſſed, by which informaniaba were 
ordered, to bs taken out 24 all ſuch 2 ' perſons as 


JV N 


(a) Plut. i in Menex. p. . 
* Ta die pun voultorec, i %, agoras teaching, that the divine intel- 


N rav N dida cue: · Anax= ligeuce alone gave a regular mot ien | 


< 
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denied what was aſcribed to the miniſtry of the gods; 
or thoſe philoſophers and others who taught preter- 
natural things, and the motions of the heavens; doctrines 
on this occaſion conſidered injurious to the eſtabliſned 


religion. The ſcope and aim of this decree was, 
to make Pericles ſuſpected with regard to theſe matters, 


becauſe Anaxagoras had been his maſter. This 
philoſopher taught, that one only intelligence had 
modified the chaos, and diſpoſed the univerſe in the 
beautiful order in which we now ſee it; which tended 
directly to depreciate the gods of the pagan ſyſtem. 
- Pericles, thinking it would be impoſſible for him to 
_ his life, ſent him out of the city to a place of 
ſafety. | 7, 1 
The enemies of Pericles ſeeing that the people ap- 


proved and received with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, 


*they impeached that great man himſelf, and charged 


him with embezzling the publick monies during his 
adminiſtration. A decree was made, by which Pericles 


was obliged to give in immediately his accompts 
was to be tried for oppreſſion and rapine; and the 
cauſe to be adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. 


Pericles had no real cauſe of fear, becauſe in the 


adminiftration of the publick affairs his conduct had 


always been irreproachable, eſpecially on the ſide of 


intereſt: He could not however but be under ſome 
apprehenſions from the ill-will of the people, when he 
conſidered their great levity and inconſtancy. One 
day when Alcibiades (then very young) went to viſit 
Pericles, he was told that he was not to be ſpoke 


with, becauſe of ſome affairs of great conſequence in 
which he was then engaged. Alcibiades enquiring 


what theſe mighty affairs were, was anſwered, that 


\ Pericles was preparing to give in his accompts. He 


eught rather, ſays Alcibiades, not give them in: And 


indeed this was what Pericles at laſt reſolved. To 


allay the ſtorm, he made a reſolution to oppoſe the 
inclination the people diſcovered for the Peloponneſian 
IE | war 


0 all the parts of nature, and pre- plurality of gods, their powers, and 


ſided in the government of the uni- all the peculiar functions which avere 
Terje ; defiroped, by that (yflem, the aſcribed to tbem. 
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war no longer, preparations for which had been long 
carrying on, firmly perſuaded that this would ſoon 
filence all complaints againſt him; that envy would. 
yield to a more powerful motive; and that the citizens, 
when in ſuch imminent danger, would not fail of 
throwing themſelves into his arms, and ſubmit im- 
plicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted 

reputation. 5 

(5) This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; and 


the comick poets, in the life-time, and under the eye 


as it were, of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in publick, 
to ſully, if poſſible, his reputation and. merit, which 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu- 
tarch, on this occaſion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great ſervice, not only to thoſe in the adminiſtra- 
tion of publick affairs, but to all ſorts of perſons, as 
well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. 
He thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in them- 
ſelves, and manifeſtly laudable in all reſpects, that 
men, purely to diſcredit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould 
pretend to dive into their hearts; and from a ſpirit of 
the vileſt and moſt abje& malice, ſhould aſcribe ſuch 
views and intentions to them, as they poſſibly never 
ſo much as imagined. He, on the contrary, wiſhes, 
when the motive is obſcure, and the ſame action may 
be conſidered in different lights, that men would 
always view it in the moſt favourable, and incline to 
judge candidly of it. He applies this maxim to the 
reports which had been ſpread concerning Pericles, as 
the fomenter of the Peloponneſian war, merely for 
private views of intereſt : Whereas, the whole tenor of 
his paſt conduct ought to have convinced every body, 
that it was wholly from reaſons of ſtate, and for the 
good of the publick, that he ar laſt acquieſced in an 
opinion, which he had hitherto thought it incumbent 
on him to oppoſe. 4 Iz 

(c) Whilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, 
the Lacedamonians ſent ſeveral embaſſies thither, one 

(% Plut. de Herod. malign. p. 855, 856 (e) Thucyd, I. ie 
r. 93—99 . Diod, I. xii. P. 997 | | 
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Tons mentiòned. At laft the affair was debated/in the aſſembly. 
bpof the people, and - it was reſolved they ſhould firſt 
deliberate upon all the articles, before they gave a 
poſitive anſwer. Opinions, as is uſual in theſe caſes, 
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after 8 to make the various ene above» 


were divided; and ſome were for aboliſhing the decree 
enacted againſt Megara, which ſeemed the chief obſtacle 
to the peace. 

+ Pericles ſpoke on this occaſion: with the vtwolt 
force of eloquence, which his view to the publick 
welfare, and the honour of his country, rendered more 
vehement and triumphant. than it hadlever appeared 
before. He ſhowed, in the firſt-place; that the decree 
relating to Megara, on which the greateſt ſtreſs 
was laid, was not of ſo little conſequence as they 
imagined: That the demand made by the Lacedæ- 


monians on that head, was merely to ſound the diſ- 


poſttion of the Athenians, and to. try whether it 
would. be poſſible to frighten them out of their 
deſign; that ſhould they recede on this occaſion, it 
would betray fear and weakneſs: That the affair was 

of no leſs importance than the giving up to the 


Lacedæmonians the empire which the Athenians had 


poſſeſſed during ſo many years, by their courage and 
reſolution: That ſhould the Athenians ſubmit on this 
occaſion; the Lacedæmonians would immediately pre- 
ſeribe new laws to them, as to a people ſeiſed with 
dread; whereas, if they made a vigorous e 


their opponents would be obliged to treat them, a 


leaſt, on the foot of equals: That with regard to thi 
preſent: matters in diſpute, arbiters might be choſen, 
in order to adjuſt them in an amicable way; but that 
it did not become the Lacedæmoniahs to command 


the Athenians in a magiſterial way, to quit Potidæa, 
to free gina, and revoke the decree relating to 


Megara: That ſuch imperious behaviour was directly 
conttary to the treaty, which declared in expreſs 
terms, -That ſhould. any diſputes ariſe. among the alliet, 
they aſbculd be decided by parifick methods, AND WITHOUT 
ANY PARTY'S BEING. -OBLIGED TO GIVE. UP, ANY PART 
or 
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or WHAT - THEY POSSESSED.: That the ſureſt way te 
prevent a government from being eternally conteſting 
about its poſſeſſions is to take up arms, and diſpute 
its rights ſword in hand: That the Athenians had juſt 
reaſon to believe they would gain their cauſe this way; 
and to give them a ſtronger idea of this truth, he ſer 
before them in the maſt, pompous. light the preſent 
ſtate of Athens, giving a very particular account of its 
treaſures, revenues, fleets, land as well as ſea- forces, 
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and thoſe of its allies; contraſting theſe ſeveral things 


with the poverty of the Lacedæmonians, who (he ſaid) 


had no money, which is the ſinews of war, not to 
mention the poor condition of their navy, on which 


they moſt depended. (4) And indeed, it appeared by 
the treaſury, that the Athenians had brought from 
Delos to their city nine thouſand ſix hundred talents, 
which amount to about twelve hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling. The annual contributions of the 


allies amounted to four hundred and ſixty talents, that 
is, to near fourteen hundred thouſand. French livres. 
In caſes of neceſſity, the Athenians would find infinite 
reſources from the ornaments of the temples, ſince 
thoſe of the ſtatue of Minerva only amounted to fifty 
talents of gold, that is, fifteen hundred thouſand 
French livres, which might be taken from the ſtatue 
without {polling it in any manner, and be afterwards 
fixed on again in more auſpicious times. With regard 
to the land- forces, they amounted to. very near thirty 


thouſand men, and the fleet conſiſted of three hundred 


gallies. Above all, he adviſed them not to venture a 


battle in their own country againſt the Peloponneſians, 
whoſe troops were ſuperior in number to theirs; not to 


regard the laying waſte of their lands, as they might 
eaſily be reſtored to their former condition; but to 


conſider the loſs of their men as highly important, 


becauſe irretrievable; to make their whole policy con- 

{iſt in defending their city, and preſerving the empire 
of the ſea, which would certainly one day give them 
the ſuperiority over their enemies. He ſaid down the 


o 
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(4) Diod. I. xii. p. 96, 97. 
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xanax, Plan for carrying on the war, not for a ſingle campaign, 
x6144, but during the whole time it might laſt ; and enumerated 


the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that 
ſyſtem. Pericles, after adding other conſiderations, 
taken from the genius or eharacter, and the internal 
government of the two republicksy the one uncertain 
and fluctuating in its deliberations, and rendered {till 
ſlower in the execution, from its being obliged to wait 
for the conſent of its allies ; the other ſpecdy, determi- 
nate, independent, and miſtreſs of its reſolutions, which 
is no indifferent circumſtance with regard to the ſucceſs 
of enterpriſes; Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, 
and gave his opinion as follows: We have no more 
* to do but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to give 
* them this anſwer, that we permit thoſe of Megara to 
& trade with Athens, upon condition that the Lacedæ- 
* momians do not prohibit either us, or our allies to 
* trade with them. With regard to the cities of 
„ Greece, we ſhall leave thoſe free who were ſo at the 
“time of our agreement, provided they ſhall do the 
& ſame with regard to thoſe dependent on them. We 
do not refule to ſubmit the deciſion of our differences 
* to arbitration, and will not commit the firſt hoſtilities: 
% However, in caſe of being attacked, we ſhall make 
* a vigorous defence.” , Legit, 
Ihe ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had 
dictated. They returned home, and never came again 
to Athens; ſoon after which the Peloponneſian war 
broke out. ib 5 5 
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CHAP ll, 
; Tranſattions of the, Greeks in Sicily and Haly.. 


S the Peloponneſian war is a great event of con- 
1 ſiderable duration, before I enter upon the hiſtory 

of it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, the 
moſt conſiderable tranſactions which had happened in 
Grzcia Major, to the time we now ſpeak of, whether in 
Sicily or Italy, 35 | = 


SECT, 
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Bror. 1. The. Carthaginians are defeated in Sicihy. 
TuEROx, tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of GzLow in 
:. Syracuſe, and his two brothers. Liberty 1s reſtored, 
e ah ele 1 
XI E have ſeen that (e) Xerxes, whoſe project 


tended to no leſs than the total extirpation of 


the Greeks, had prevailed with the Carthaginians to 
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make war againſt the people of Sicily. They landed Ant J. C. 


in it an army of above three hundred thouſand men, 
and ſent thither a fleet of two thouſand ſhips, and 
upwards of three thouſand ſmall veſſels for the bag- 
gage, Sc. Hamilcar, the ableſt of the Carthaginian 
generals at that time, was charged with this expedition. 
However, the ſucceſs was not anſwerable to theſe 
mighty N the Carthaginians were entirely 
defeated by Gelon, who at that time had the chief 
authority in Syracuſe. ; | 
(J) This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, fitua- 
ted on the ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and 
Camerina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received 
his name. He had ſignaliſed himſelf very much in 

the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried 
on againſt the neighbouring powers, moſt of whom he 
ſubdued, and was very near taking Syracuſe. After 
the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of 


_ defending the rights and poſſeſſion of the tyrant's chil- 


dren, took up arms againſt his own citizens, and 
having Gvercoine them in a battle, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the government in his own name. Some time after 


be made himſelf maſter alſo of Syracuſe, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome exiles whom he had cauſed to return 


into it, and who had engaged the populace to open 
the gates of that city to him. He then gave Gelo to 
- Hiero his brother, and applied himſelf wholly in ex- 
tending the limits of the territory of Syracuſe, and 
ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We may form a 


judgement of this“ from the army which he offered 


5 16 8 Lon . | the 
(e) Diod. I. xi. p. 1. & 16—22. (J) Her. 1. vii. e. 153167. 
*' He promiſed to furniſh two hundred ſhips, and thirty thouſand mon. 
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the Grecian ambaſſadors who came to deſire his aid 


Lox6114- againſt the king of Perſiaz and by his demand of 


being appointed generaliſſimo of all their forces, which 


however they refuſed. The fear he was in at that 
time of being ſoon invaded by the Carthaginians, 
was the chief occaſion of his not ſuceouring the Greeks. 


He was extremely political in his conduct; and when 


news was brought him of Xerxes's having croſſed the 


Helleſpont, he ſent a truſty perſon with rich preſents, 


with orders for him to wait the iſſue of the firſt battle, 


and in caſe Xerxes ſhould be victorious, to pay homage 


to him, in his name, otherwiſe to bring back the money. 


I now return to the Caithaginians, | 3 
They were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſollicita- 


tions of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but de- 


throned by T 


heron, another tyrant, who reigned at 
Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of 


the moſt illuſtrious of all Greece, being deſcended in 


a direct line from Cadmus. He married into the family 


which at that time ruled at Syracuſe, and which con- 


ſiſted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and 


Thraſybulus. He married his daughter to the firſt, 
and himſelf married the daughter of the third. 
HFamilcar, having landed at Panormus, began by 


laying ſiege to Himera. Gelon haſtened with a great 


7 


they defeated. the Carthaginians. This was perhaps the 


* 8 


moſt complete victory ever gained. 


4 * 


The battle was fought the ſame day with that of 


army to the ſuccour of his father- in- law; when e 


* Thermopylz, the circumſtances of, which I have 


related in the (g) hiſtory of the Carthaginians. One 


remarkable. circumſtance in the conditions of the 


that they ſhould ceaſe to ſacrifice their children to 


. 


peace, which Gelon preſcribed the conquered, was, 
the 
5 : god 
(g) Vol. I. Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 


* Herodctus ſays, that this battle 
aas fought the ſame day with that 
Salamin, which does not appear 
fo probable. For the Greeks, in- 


formed of Gelon's ſucceſſes, intreated 


him to ſuccour them again Xerxes, 
which they would not have done after 


the battle of Salamin, that exalted 


their courage ſo much, that after 
this battle, they imagined themſelves 


firang enough to reſiſt their enemies, 
and to put an end to the war, to 
their own advantage, without the 
alliſtance of any other power. | 


PERSIANS AND-GRECIANS. 6 
god Saturn; which ſhews, at the ſame time, the cruelty ar. 
of: the nein, and, the piety of Gelon. 8 


Ee oils won on this occaſion were of immenſe 
value, Gelon Alot the greack PR: of them tor 


* - ” F 


ein wilt the utmoſt equity with bis — — who | 
employed them, after putting, irons on their feet, in 
cultivating their lands, and in building RS 
edifices, as-well for the ornament as the utility of the 
cities. Several of the citizens of Agrigeatum. had each 
five hundred for his own ſhare. ' 
| Gelon, after ſo glorious, a 4 victory, ſo far from A.M. 
growing more proud and haughty, behaved with , 3523- 
greater affability and humanity than ever towards the 5 : 
_ citizens and his allies. Being returned from the cam- 
paign, he convened the aſſembly of the Syracuſans, 
who were ordered to come armed into it. However, 
be himſelf eame unarmed. thither: Declared to the 
aſſembly every ſtep of his conduct; the uſes to which 
he had applied the ſeveral ſums with which he had been 
entruſted; and in what manner he had employed his 
authority; adding, that if they had any complaints to 
make againſt him, his perſon and life were at their 
diſpoſal. - All the people, ſtruck. with, ſo unexpected a 
— and ſtill more with the unuſual confidence he 
repoſed in them, anſwered by acclamations of joy, 
| praiſe,” and gratitude; and immediately, with one 
conſent, inveſted him with the ſupreme authority, 
and the title of king. (h) And to preſerye to lateſt 
poſterity the rememberance of Gelon's memorable 
action, who had come into the aſſembly, and put his 
life into the hands of the Syracuſans, they erected a 
ſtatue in honour of him, wherein he was repreſented 
in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and un- 9 
armed. This ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſingular 
| fate, and warthy of the motives which had occaſioned 
its ſetting up. Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty 
years _ having en the eons to their 


liberty, nd 


"6 Phur. in Tino * 22. lian. I. alt. c. 37 · 
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Arx. liberty, thought it adviſeable, in order to eraſe from 
Lox614+ jt all traces of tyrannical government, and at the ſame 

time to aſſiſt the wants of the people, to ſell publickly 
all the ſtatues of thoſe princes and tyrants who had 
governed it till that time. But, firſt, he brought them 
to a trial, as ſo many criminals; hearing the depoſi- 

tions and witneſſes upon each of them. They all were 

condemned unanimouſly, the ſtatue of Gelon only 
excepted, which found an eloquent advocate and de- 
fender in the warm and ſincere gratitude which the 
citizens retained for that great man, whoſe vine my 

revered as if he had been till alive. | 

The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent eit having 

entruſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 
This did not add to his known zeal for their intereſts, 
but only enabled him to do them more important ſer- 
vices. (i) For, by a change till then unheard of, and 

of which ® Tacitus found no example except in Veſ- 
paſian, he was the firſt man whom the ſovereignty 
made the better man. He made upwards of ten 
thouſand foreigners, who had ſerved under him, 
denizens. His views were, to people the capital, to 
increaſe the power of the ſtate, to reward the ſervices 
of his brave and faithful ſoldiers; and to attach them 
more ſtrongly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the 
advantageous ſettlement they had obrained 1 in n in- 
corporated with the citizens. 

(4) He was particularly famous for his i inv iolable 
ſincerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a 
quality very eſſential to a prince, the only one capa- 
ble of gaining him the love and confidence of his 
ſubje&s and of foreigners, and which therefore ought 
to be conſidered as the baſis of all juſt policy and 
good government. Having occaſion for money to 

carry on an expedition he meditated (this, very pro- 
bably, was before he had triumphed over the Cartha- 
ginians) he addreſſed the people, in order to obtain a 
contribution from them; but finding the Syracuſans 


. unwilling 


GO Diod. I. xi. p. 55. () Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 
: * Solus omnium ante ſe principum in melius mutatus eſt. Hiſt. 
i. C. 50. 
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unwilling to be at that expence, he told them, that A. 
he aſked nothing but a loan, and that he would engage . 


to repay. it as ſoon as the war ſhould be over. The 
money was advanced, and repaid punctually at the 
promiſed time. How happy is that government where 
ſuch juſtice and equity are exerciſed; and how miſtaken 
are thoſe miniſters and princes who violate them in 
the leaſt! THO ome ow. 
(1) One of the chief objects of his attention, and 
in which his ſucceſſor imitated him, was ro make the 
cultivation of the lands be conſidered as an honourable 
employment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily 
was in corn; and the immenſe revenues which might 
be produced from ſo rich a ſoil when induftriouſly 
cultivated. He animated the huſbandman by his 
preſence, and delighted ſometimes in appearing at 
their head, in the ſame manner as on other occaſions 
| he had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 
ſays Plutarch, was not merely to make the country 
rich and fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe his ſubjects, to 
accuſtom and inure them to toils, and by that means 
to preſerve them from a thouſand diſorders, which 
 Tnevitably follow a ſoft and indolent life. There are 
few maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients 
have inſiſted more ſtrongly, than on that relating to 
the cultivation of their lands; a manifeſt proot of 
their great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they 
had of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid happi- 
neſs of a ſtate. (m) Xenophen, in a dialogue, the 
ſubject of which is government, entitled Hiero, ſhows 
the great advantage it would be to a ſtate, were the 
king ſtudious to reward thoſe who ſhould excel in 
huſbandry, and whatever relates to the cultivation of 
lands. He ſays the ſame of war, of trade, and of 
all the arts; on which occaſion, if honours were paid 
to all thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in them, 
it would give univerſal life and motion; would excite 
a noble and laudable emulation among the citizens, 
ny; 5 hy” and 
(1) Plut, in Apoththegm, p. 175. (m) Ibid. p. 916, 917. 
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and give riſe to a thouſand inventions for nm 
ment of thoſe arts. . | 
It does not appear that Gelon had ben educated i in 
the ſame manner as-the children of the rich amon 
the Greeks, who are taught muſick and the art of 
playing on inſtruments very carefully, Poſſibly this 


was becauſe of his mean birth, or rather was owi 


to the little value he ſet on thoſe kind of exerciſes. 
(n) One day at an entertainment, when, according to 


the uſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented to each of the 


gueſts; when it was Gelon's turn, inſtead of touching 


the inſtrument as the reſt had done, he cauſed his 
horſe to be brought, mounted him with wonderful 
agility and grace, and' ſhowed that he had learnt 4 


nobler exerciſe than playing on the lyre. 
(o) From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 


the ſeveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and 


Syracuſe was particularly happy in its tranquillity, 


under the auſpicious government of Gelon. He was 


not born at Syracuſe, and yet all the inhabitants of 


that city, though ſo extremely jealous of their liberty, 


had forced him in a manner to be their king. Though 


an alien, the ſupreme - power went in ſearch of him, 
not courted with-any art or inducement but thoſe of 
merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
duties of the regal office, as well as its great weight; 


and he accepted it with no other view but the good 


of his people. He thought himſelf only king for the 
defence of the ſtate, to preſerve the good order of 


ſociety, to protect innocence and juſtice, and to exhibit 
to all his ſubjects, in his ſimple, modeſt, active, and 


regular life a pattern of every civil virtue. The 


whole of royalty that he aſſumed was the toils and 


cares of it, a zeal for the publick welfare, and the 


ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults from making millions 
happy by his cares: In a word, he conſidered the ſo- 
vereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure 
the felicity of a greater number of men. He baniſhed 
from it pomp, oſtentation, licentiouſneſs, and impunity 


for 
(@) Plut, in Apopth. p. 175. (o) Diod. . xi. p. 29, 1 
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for crimes. He did not affect the appearance of A . 


reigning, but contented himſelf with making-the laws 
reign. He- never made his inferiors feel that he was 


their maſter, but only inculcated to them that both 


himſelf and they ought to ſubmir to reaſon and Juſtice. 
To induce their obedience, he employed no other 


methods but perſuaſion and a good example, which are 


the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a fincere 
and uninterrupted obedience. _ 


A revered old age, a name highly dear to all- ki 
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ſubjects, a reputation equally diffuſed within and with- 


out his kingdoms; theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom 


which he retained on the throne to the laſt gaſp. By 
reign was ſhort, and only juſt ſhowed him in a manner 


to Sicily, to exhibit in his 14 an example of a 
great, good, and true king. He left the world, after 
having reigned only ſeven years, to the infinite regret 
of all his ſubjects. Every family imagined itſelf de- 
prived of its beſt friend, its protector, and father. The 


people erected, in the place where his wife Demarata 


had been buried, a ſplendid mauſoleum, ſurrounded 


with nine towers of a ſurpriſing height and magni- 


ficence; and decreed thoſe honours to him, which were 


then paid to the demi-gods or heroes. The Cartha- 


ginians afterwards demoliſhed the mauſoleum, and 
Agathocles the towers: Bur, ſays the hiſtorian, neither 
violence, envy,.nor time, which deſtroys all groſſer 
things, could deſtroy the glory of his name, or aboliſh 
the memory of his exalted virtues and noble actions, 


which love and gratitude had engraved 1 in the hearts of 
the Sicilians. | 


= 


\ e 31 45 uy 


After Gelon's death, the ſceptre continued. near A.M. 
twelve years in his family. 0. was lucceeded by Hiero, 3 


his eldeſt brother. 

It will be neceſſary for us, in order t to reconcile the 
authors who' have writ on this prince, ſome of whom 
declare him to have been a good king, and others a 
dcteſtable tyrant z it will. be 88 1 ſay, to diſtin- 


guiſh 


3832. 
n 


t J. C. 
472. 
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Aen. guiſn the periods. It is very probable that Hiero, 
rons imd dazzled, in the beginning of his reign, by the glitter 
| of ſovereign power, and. corrupted by the flattery of 
his courtiers, ſtudiouſly endeavoured to deviate from 
that path which his predeceſſor had pointed out to 
him, and in which he had found himſelf ſo happy. 
(D) This young prince was avaricious, headſtrong, 
unjuſt, and ſtudiovs of nothing but the gratification 
of his paſſions, without ever endeavouring to acquire 
the eſteem and affection. of the people; who, on the 
other fide, had the utmoſt averſion for a prince, 
whom they looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather 
than as a king; and hothing but the veneration they 
had for Gelon's memory prevented from breaking 
. 8 
(3) Some time after he had aſcended the throne, 
ie had violent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus, his brother, 
whoſe great credit among the citizens made him fear 
that he had a deſign to depoſe him. However, in 
order to rid himſelf without noiſe of an enemy whom 
he fancied very dangerous, he reſolved to put him at 
the head of ſome forces he was going to ſend to the 
ſuccour of the Sibaritæ againſt the Crotonienſes, 
hoping that he would periſh in the expedition. His 
; brother's refuſal to accept this command, made him 
the more violent againſt him. Theron, who had 
married Polyzelus's daughtef, joined with his father- 
in-law. This gave riſe to great differences of long 
duration between the kings of Syracuſe and Agri- 
gentum; however, they at laſt were reconciled b7 
the wiſe mediation of (7) Simonides the poet; and to 
make their reconciliation laſting, they cemented it by 
a a new alliance, Hiero marrying Theron's ſiſter; after 
which the two kings always lived in good intelligence 
| with each other. 5 | "= 
() Ar firſt, an infirm ſtate of health, which was 
increaſed by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an oppor- 
2 tunity of thinking ſeriouſly ; after which he reſolved 
3 : | 255 8 to 
jod. I. xxi. p. 51. Ibid. 1, xi. p. 36. (r) Schol. is 
0c 
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do ſend for men of learning, who might converſe agree- 


$r 


AR TAY. 7 


: ably with him, and furniſh him with uſeful inſtructions. LonGiNay | 


The moſt famous poets of the age came to his court, 
as, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus; 
and it is affirmed, that their delightful converſation did 
not a little contribute to ſoften the eruel and fayage diſ- 
poſition of Hero. r enn 
(t) Plutarch relates a * yin of, his tanks 
ſhews, an excellent diſpoſition, in a prince. He de- 
clared, that his palace and his ears ſhould be always 
open to every man who. would tell him the truth, and 
that without diſguiſe or reſerve. 
The poets! above-mentioned. excelled, not 3 5 in 
poetry, but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of 
learning, and conſidered and conſulted as. the ſages of 


their times. This is what * Cicero ſays particularly of 


Simonides. He had a great aſcendant over the king; 
and the only uſe he made . it Was, to eln him to 
virtue. i: 

(u) They en: uſell t to converſe: on Aken 
ſubjects. I obſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero, 
in one of theſe converſations, aſked Simonides his 
opinion with regard to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity.- The latter deſired one day” 3-time-to-confider 


of it; the next day he aſked two, and went on increaſ- 


ing in the ſame proportion. The prince preſſing him 
to give his reaſons for theſe delays; he confeſſed that 


the ſubject was above his comprehenſion, and that 
the more he rellected, the more obſcure it appeared « o 


bim, 3 


. has left us an Tus treatiſe on the art 


of governing well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of 
dialogue between this prince and Simonides. Hiero 
undertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings 
are not fo happy as is generally imagined. Among 
the great number of proofs alledged by him, he in- 


fiſts chiefly. on their vaſt neee in being N 
of 


Vor If.. G 55 

; n 

- (7) In Apopth. p. woke, (#) Cie. l. i. de Nat. Deel n. 60. 

* Simonſdes, non poeta ſolum tus ienſque tradithr, El 5 i i, te 
ſuavis, verùm etiam cœteroqui doc- Nat. Dear. 1 60. 
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of the greateſt comfort and bleſſing inthis life; bi 
the enjoyment of a true friend, to whoſe boſom the 
may ſafely confide their ſecrets and afflictions; who 
may ſhare with them in their joy and ſorrow ' ina 
word, a ſecond ſelf, who may form. but one heart, 
one ſoul with them. Simonides, on the other ſide, 
lays down admirable maxims with reſpect to the well 
governing of a kingdom. He repreſents to him, that 


3 king is not ſo for himſelf, but for others: That his 


randeur conſiſts, not in building magnificent palaces 
or his own reſidence, but in erecting temples, and 
fortifying and embelliſhing cities: That it is his glory, 
not that his people ſhould fear, but be afraid for him: 
That a truely royal care is, not to enter the liſts with 


the firſt comer at the Olympick games (for the princes 
of that age were paſſionately fond of them, and eſpe- 


cially * Hiero) but to contend with the neighbouring 
kings, who ſhould ſucceed beſt in diffuſing wealth and 
abundance throughout his dominions, and in endea- 
youring to form the felicity of his people. 
Nevertheleſs, another poet (Pindar) praiſes Hiero 


for the victory he had won in the horſe-race. This 


% prince, (fays he, in his ode) who governs with 
« Equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has ga- 
< thered the faireſt flower in the garden of virtue. 
« He takes a noble delight in the moſt exquiſite per- 
c“ formances of poetry and muſickx. He loves melo- 
“ dious airs, ſuch as it is cuſtomary for us to play, 


at the banquets given us by our deareſt friends. 


« Rouſe then thyſelf, take thy lyre, and raiſe it to 
ic the Dorick pitch. If thou feeleſt thyſelf animated 
« by a glorious fire in favour of + Piſa' and Phce- 
<« renice; if they have waked the ſweeteſt tranſports 


e in thy breaſt, when that generous courſer (without 


| being quickened by the ſpur) flew along the banks 


| "2 619k 
It is ſaid that Themiftocles, ſee- did honour to the Athenian general. 
ing bim arrive at the Olympick games lian. l. ix. c. 5. 
with @ ſplendid equipage, would f Piſa was the city, near to which 
have bad him forbid them, becauſe the Olympick games were ſolemnized : 
be had not ſuccoured the Greeks And Phæœrenice, the name of Hiers's 
againſt the common enemy, any more caurſer, ſignifying the victor. 
then Gelon his brother; which motion Wh EG 
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e of the Alpheus, and carried his royal rider to glo- 477 ix, 
e rious victory: O ſing the * of Sytacuſe, the LokCIuAy 


< ornatnerit of the Om ek cou 

The whole ode, ante by the Take Mr. Naflieu, 
is in the fixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of inſcriptions of Belles- Lettres, from which I have 
made the ſmall extract above. I was very glad to 
give the reader ſome. idea of” Pindar, by this little 
ſpecimen. neh 

The next ode to Wis" was compoſed in 0 o of 
Theron, king of Agrigentum, victorious in the cha- 
riot- race. The diction of it is ſo ſublime, the 
thoughts ſo noble, and the moral ſo pure, that many 

look upon it as Pindar's maſter-· piece. 

I TI cannot ſay how far we may depend on the reſt of 
the praiſes 'which Pindar gives Hiero, for poets are 
- always, very fincere in the eulogiums' they beſtow 
3 : However, it is certain that Hiero had 
his court the reſort of all perſons of wit and 
ſenſe, and that he had invited them to it by his affa- 
bility and engaging behaviour, and much more by his 
liberality, . which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot. beſtow on Hiero's court the eulogium 
which * Horace gives the houſe of Mecænas, in 
which a character prevailed rarely found among 
ſcholars, and nevertheleſs worth all their erudition. 
This amiable houſe, ſays Horace; was an utter ſtranger. 
to the mean and groveling ſentiments pf envy and 
jealouſy; and men faw, in thoſe who ſhared in the 
maſter's fayout, a n merit or credit, without 

5 7 1 1 
. ciao iſto vivimus le, 1 > 
Quas tu rere, modo. Domus hac nee prior ulla 5 . 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi ofhcit gdm, | 
Ditior hic aut eſt USE doctior. 'Eft locus uni (31% 
Cuique ſuus. 8 Hon, ll. i. gar. 94 
: That i is, 3 
Sir, — miſtake, that's not our courſe of 7 ; 5 M N 
now no jealouſies, no brewwls, no firife 3 122 | 
75 rom all thoſe ills our patron's houſe is. free, 


None, *cauſe more learn'd or wealthy} troubles me | 
5 Me * our flations, all 5 own purſue, &c. 


* 9 
ern. \ * 
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AzTax, taking the leaſt umbrage at it. (w) But it was. far. 


Lon GIMA- 


otherwiſe in the court of Hiero, or of Theron. It is 
ſaid that Simonides, and Bacchylides, his nephew, 
employed all kinds of criticiſm, to leſſen the eſteem 
which thoſe princes had for Pindar's works. The 
latter, by way of repriſal, ridicules them very ſtrongly 
in his ode to Theron, in comparing them to ravens, who 

croak in vain againſt the divine bird of. Jove. But modeſty 
was not the virtue which diſtinguiſhed Pindar. _ 

(x) Hiero, having, drove the ancient. inhabitants of | 
—— and Naxos from their country, ſettled a co- 
lony of ten thouſand men there, hal 'of whom were 
and the reſt | a 75e This: 


ws FR OHSS 


0 9) TY ſhowed great favour to the children of 


1 £6 formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great 


friend to Gelon, his brother. As they were arrived at 


years of maturity, he exhorted them to take the 


government into their own hands; after Ae 


their tutor, ſhould have informed them of the 


fect ſtate of it, and how he himſelf had behaved. in. 


the adminiſtration. The latter, having aſſembled the 


neareſt relations and moſt intimate friends of the 


young princes, gave, in their preſence, ſo good an 


account of his guardianſhip, that the whole aſſembly. 


(in perfect admiration) beſtowed the ik enco- 


miums on his prudence, integrity, and juſtice. ' Mat- 


ters were carried fo far, that the young princes were 
extremely urgent with him to preſide in the admi- 


niſtration, as he had hitherto done. However, the 
wiſe tutor preferring the ſweets of eaſe to the ſplen- 


dour of authority, and perſuaded, at- the ſame time, 
that it would be for the intereſt of the ſtate if the 


young princes took the government into their own 


hands, he reſolved to retire from buſineſs. Hiero died, 
after having ene eleven years. 

III. Tax A- 
(ww) Scholiaſt. pind. th Diod. I xi. P. 37. 0 Ibid. p. 80. 
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Wy He was ſucceeded by Thraſybulus his | WH ng Ar Tax. 
who, by his evil conduct, contributed very much to Le. 
the making him be regretted. Swelled with pride 

and a brutal haughtineſs, he conſidered men as mere 
worms; vainly fancying that they were created for 
him to trample upon; and that he was of a quite 
different nature from them. He abandoned himſelf 

implicitly to the flattering counſels of the giddy young 
courtiers who ſurrounded him. He treated all his 
ſubjects with the utmoſt ſeverity; baniſhing ſome, 
confiſcating the poſſeſſions of others, and putting great 
numbers to death. So ſevere a ſlavery grew ſoon. 
inſupportable to the Syracuſans, and therefore they 
implored the ſuccour of the neighbouring cities, 
whole intereſt it was alſo to throw off the tyrant's yoke. 
Thraſybulus was beſieged even in Syracuſe, the ſove- 
reignty of part of which he had reſerved to himſelf, 
viz. Acradina, and the iſland which was very well 
fortified ; but the third quarter, of the city, called 
Tyche, was poſſeſſed by the enemy. After making a 
feeble reſiſtance, and demanding to capitulate, he left 
the city, and withdrew into baniſhment among the 
Locrians. He had reigned but a year. In this manner 
the Syracuſans recovered their liberty. They alſo 
delivered the reſt of the cities of Sicily from tyrants ; 
eſtabliſhed a popular government in all places, and 
maintained that form themſelves during threeſcore 
years, till the reign of Dionyſius the tyrant, who 
again enſlaved them. 

(a) After Sicily had been delivered from the go- 2 2 
vernment of tyrants, and all the cities of it were re- Ant. . C 
ſtored to their liberty; as the country was extremely 9 : 
fruitful in itſelf, and the peace which all places en- 
joyed, gave the inhabitants of this iſland an oppor- 
cunity of cultivating their lands, and feeding their 
flocks ; the people grew very powerful, and amaſſed 
great riches. To perpetuate to lateſt poſterity the 
rememberance of the nappy day in which they had 

- G thrown 
Died. I. zi. p. $3, 34 (a) Ibid. p. 55, Sc. 
+ h | 


Aura. thrown off the yoke of ſlavery, by the baniſhment of 
enen. Thraſybulus, it was decreed in the general aſſembly of 
| the nation, that a coloſſal ſtatue ſnould be ſet up to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anniverſary of this 
day, a feſtival ſhould be ſolemniſed, by way of thankſ- 
iving, for the reſtoration of their liberty; and that 
there ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour of the gods, four 
hundred and fifty bulls, with which the people ſhould 
be entertained as a common feaſt, 
There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the minds of 
many, I know not what ſecret leaven of tyranny, 
which frequently diſturbed the harmony of this-peace, 
and occaſioned ſeveral tumults and commotions in 
Sicily, the particulars of which I ſhall omit. - (4) To 
prevent the evil conſequences of them, the Syracuſans 
- eſtabliſhed the Petaliſm, which differed very little 
from the Athenian Oſtraciſm; and was fo called from 
the Greek wiraao, ſignifying a leaf, becauſe the votes 
were then given on an olive leaf. This judgement was 
pronounced againſt ſuch citizens whole great power 
made the people apprehenſive that they aſpired at the 
tyranny, and it baniſhed them for ten years; however, 
it did not long continue in force, and was ſoon 
aboliſhed; becauſe the dread of falling under its 
cenſure, having prompred the moſt virtuous men to 
retire, and renounce the government, the chief employ- 
ments were now filled by ſuch citizens only as had the 
. | | | 
(c) DeveeTrvs, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly called Sicilians. 
Having united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla 
excepted) into one body, he became very powerful, 
and formed ſeveral great enterpriſes. It was he who 
built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods 
called Palici. This city was very famous on account 
of ſome wonders which are related of it; and ſtill 
more from the ſacred nature of the oaths which were 
there taken, the violation whereof was ſaid to be al- 
ways followed by a ſudden and exemplary puniſh- 
| - | | | ment. 
(5) Diod. I. xi. p. 65. (c) Ibid. p. 67-10. 
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ment. This was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons Who A 
| were oppreſſed by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for . 
| ſlaves who were unjuſtly abuſed; or too cruelly treat- 
ed by their maſters. They continued in ſafety in 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had 
made their peace; and there was not a fingle inſtance 
of a' maſter's having ever forfeited the promiſe. he 
had made to pardon his ſlave; ſo famous were the 
gods who preſided over this temple, for the ſevere 
—_— they took on thoſe who violated their 
Garg 77. £34 | SHES EL Dax 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a 
great many ' occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, 
particularly over the Syracuſans; ſaw his fortune 
change on a ſudden by the Joſs of a battle, and was 
abandoned by the greateſt part of his forces. In the 
conſternation and deſpondency into which ſo general 
and fudden a deſertion threw him, he formed ſuch a 
reſolution as deſpair only could ſuggeſt. He withdrew 
in the night to Syracuſe, advanced as far as the great 
ſquare of the city, and there falling proſtrate at the 
foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions 
to the mercy of the Syracuſans, that is, to his pro- 
feſſed enemies. The ſingularity of this ſpectacle drew 
great numbers of people to it. The magiſtrates im- 
mediately convened the people, and debated on the 
affair. They firſt heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs 
was generally to addreſs the people by their ſpeeches; 
and theſe animated them prodigiouſly againſt Deuce- 
tius, as a publick enemy, whom Providence ſeemed 
to throw into their way, to revenge and - puniſh, by 
his death, all-the injuries he had done the republick. 
A ſpeech in this caſt ſtruck all the virtuous part of 
the aſſembly with horrour. The moſt ancient and 
wiſeſt of the ſenators repreſented, © That they were 
<* not to conſider what puniſhment Deucetius deſerved, 
but how it behoved the Syracuſans to behave on. 
that occaſion; that they ought not to look upon 
* him any longer as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, a 
character by which his perſon was become ſacred and 
| 9 % ʃũ x p 
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Anvax, 6 inecdolitbie;/ That there was a goddeſs (Nemeſis) who 
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ee tod. vengeance of crimes, eſpecially of eruelty and- 
| | <:1mptery;: and Who doubtleſs would not ſuffer that 


“to go unpuniſhed: That beſides the baſeneſs and 
„ inhumanity there is in inſulting the unfortunate, 
and in cruſhing thoſe who are already under one's. 

foot; it was worthy the grandeur and goodneſs: 
GC; natural to the Syracuſans, to exert their clemency. 
«even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.“ All the peo- 
ple came into this opinion, and, with one conſent, 
ſpared Deucetius's life. He was ordered to reſide in 
Corinth, the metropolis and foundreſs of Syracuſe; and 
the Syracuſans engaged to furniſh Deucetius with alt 
things neceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably there. 


What reader, who compares theſe two different opi- 


A.M. 
2480. 
Ant. J. C. 
524. 


nions, does not perceive which of them was the nobleſt 
and moſt eee 55 


SecT. II. 07 ſome. 1 os a and cities in Grecia 
47 Pyrhacok AS, CHARON DAS, ZALEUCUS, 
Miro the Athicta: Croton, Sy BAR Is, and I HURIUM, 


I. PyTHACORAS. 


N treating of what relates to Græcia Major in  Traly; 5 

I muſt not omit Pythzgoras, who was the glory of 
it. (4) He was born in Samos. After having tra- 
velled into a great many regions, and enriched his 
mind with the moſt excellent learning of every kind, 
he returned to his native country, but did not make a 
long ſtay in it, becauſe of the tyrannical government 


Polycrates had eftabliſhed in it, who however had the 


higheſt regard for him, and ſhowed him all the eſteem 


due to his rare merit. But the ſtudy of the ſciences, 

and particularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce compatible 

with ſlavery, though of the mildeſt and moſt honour- 
able kind. He therefore went into Italy, and reſided 


uſually either at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or 


Tarentum. (e) Servius Tullius, or Tarquinius Super- 


bus reigned in Rome at that time; which abſolutely 


refutes the bo 2 N of thoſe who imagined that Numa 


Pompilius, 
(d) Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag, (9 Liv, 1. 1. u. 18. 


* 
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| Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Romans, who lived A * 

upwards of an hundred years before, had been Pytha- e 

oras's diſciple; an opinion that very probably was 

grounded on the reſemblance of their manners, diſpo- 
fition;. and principles. ig ion. 1 2 OS | 
.. *.The-whole.country'-ſoon. felt very happy effects 
from the preſence of this excellent philoſopher. An 
inclination for ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom diffuſed 
themſelves almoſt univerſally in a very ſhort time. 
Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a ſight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to im- 
prove by his ſalutary counſels. The ſeveral princes of 
the country took a pleaſure in inviting. him to their 
courts, which they thought honoured by his preſence; 
and all were delighted with his converſation, and glad 
to learn from him the art of governing nations with 
wiſdom. His ſchool became the moſt famous that 
had ever been till that age. He had no leſs than four 
or five hundred diſciples. Before he admitted them 
in that quality, they were probationers five years, 
during which time he obliged them to, keep the ſtricteſt 
ſilence; thinking it proper for them to be inſtructed, 
before they ſhould attempt to ſpeak. I ſhall take 
notice of his tenets and ſentiments, when I come to 
ſpeak of the various ſects of philoſophers; it was well 
known that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one of the 
chief of them. His diſciples had the greateſt reve- 
rence for every word he uttered; and, if he did but 
barely aver a thing, he was immediately believed 
without its being once examined; and to affirm the 
truth of any thing, they uſed to expreſs themſelves in 
this manner, () The maſter ſaid it. However, the 
_ diſciples carried their deterence and docility too far, 
in thus waving all enquiry, and in ſacrificing implicitly 
their reaſon and underſtanding ; a ſacrifice that ought 
to be made only to the divine authority, which is 
infinitely ſuperior to our reaſon and all our knowledge; 
Lv ns CO 1s My and 
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Pythagoras, cam in Italiam & publicè, præſtantiſſimis & inſti= 
veniſſet, exornavit eam Græciam, tutis, & artibus. Cic. Tuſcul. 
quæ magna dicta eſt, & privatim st. I. v. n. 10. e 
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Az74z- and which, conſequently, is authoriſed: to.-preſcribs 
n, layys to us, and dictate abſolute obedience; - + | 1 
The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of 
illuſtrious diſciples, who did infinite honour to their 
maſter; as wile legiſlators, great politicians, perſons 
{killed in all the ſciences, and capable of governin 
Rates, and being the miniſters of the greateſt princes 
A long time after his death, that part of Italy which 
he had cultivated and improved by his inſtructions; 
was ſtill conſidered as the nurfery and ſeat of men 
{killed in all kinds: of literature, and maintained that 
_ glorious character for ſeveral ages. (g) The Romans 
certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's 
virtue and merit, ſince the oracle of Delphos having 
commanded that people, during the war of the Sam- 
nites, to erect two ſtatues in the moſt conſpicuous part 
of Rome, the one to the wiſeſt, and the other to the 
moſt valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly ſet 
up two in the Comitium, repreſenting Pythagoras and 
Themiſtocles. Hiſtorians are not exact with reſpect ta 
the time and place of Pythagoras's death, 


II. Croton. SyvBARIS. Thun“. 


A. M. (+) Croton was founded by Myſcellus, chief of the 
Ant. f. Achaians, the third year of the ſeventeenth Olympiad. 
740. This Myſcellus being come to Delphos to conſult the 
oracle of Apollo, about the ſpot on which he ſhould 
build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, who 
was arrived upon the ſame account. The god gave 
him a favourable audience, and after having deter- 
mined them with regard to the place that would beſt 
ſuit their new ſettlements, he propoſed different advan- 
tages to them, and left them, among other particulars, 
the choice of riches or health. The offer of riches 
ſtruck Archias, but Myſcellus deſired health; and, if 
1050 Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 6. (2) Strab. 1. vi. p. 262, & 269. Dionyſ. 


carn. Antiq. Rom. I. ii. p. 121. 


Pythagoras tenuit magnam Pythagoreorum nomen, ut nulli 
illam Græciam cum honore, & alii docti viderentur. Tuc. Queſt: 
diſciplina, tum etiam auctoritate, 1, i. n. 38. bs ; 1 
multaque ſecula poſtea fic viguit 1 
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hiſtory is to be credited, Apollo performed his promiſe Aa rar 
faithfully to both. Archias founded Syracuſe, which ****7*4% 
ſoon SEE: the moſt opulent city of Greece. (i) Myſ- 
cellus laid the foundations of Croton, which became 

ſo 5800 for the long life and innate ſtrength of its 
inhabitants, that its name was uſed * £1 to 

| ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe air was extremely 
pure. The people of it  ſignaliſed themſelves in a 
great number of victories in the Grecian games; and 
Strabo relates, that in the ſame Olympiad, ſeven Cro- 
tonians were crowned in the Olympick games, and 
carried off all the prizes of the ſtadium. 

(&) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ſtadia) 
from Croton, and had alſo been founded by the 
Achaians, but before the other. This city became 

afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring ſtates, 
and twenty-five cities, were ſubject to it, ſo that it 
Was, alone, able to raiſe an army of three hundred 
thouſand men. The opulence of Sybaris was ſoon 
followed by luxury, and ſuch a diſſoluteneſs as is 
ſcarcely credible. The citizens employed themſelves 
in nothing but banquets, games, ſhows, parties of 
pleaſure, and carouſals. Publick rewards and marks 
of diſtinction were beſtowed on thoſe who gave the 
moſt magnificent entertainments, and even to ſuch 
cooks as were beſt ſkilled in the important art of ma- 
ing new diſcoveries in the dreſſing diſnes, and 
invented new refinements to tickle the palate. The 
Sy barites carried their delicacy and effeminacy to ſuch 
a height, that they carefully removed from their city 
all ſuch arcificers whoſe work was noiſy, and would not 
ſuffer any cocks in it, leſt their ſhrill piercing rox 
ſhould diſturb their balmy ſlumbers. 

(1) All theſe evils were heightened by diſſenſion and A. M. 
diſcord, which at laſt proved their ruin. Five hun- PR ug | 
dred of the wealthieſt in the city having been expelled 532. | 
by the faction of one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys 

demanded to have them ſurrendered to him; and, on 


the 


(i) Kebrence bye (29 Strab. I. vi. p · Wye Alben. . xili. p. 518 
— 520. (1) Diod, I. xxii. ꝓ. 7688. 
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the refuſal of the Crotonians to deliver them up, 
(prompted to this generous reſolution by Pythagoras 


who then lived among them) war was declared. The 


Sybarites marched three hundred thouſand men into 


the field, and the Crotonians only an hundred thou- 


ſand; but then they were headed by Milo, the fa- 
mous champion, (of whom we ſhall ſoon have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak) over whoſe: ſhoulders a hon's ſkin was 


thrown, and himſelf armed with a club, like another 


Hercules. The latter gained a complete victory, and 
made a dreadful havock of thoſe who fled, fo that 
very few eſcaped, and their city was depopulated. 
About threeſcore years after ſome Theſſalians came 
and ſettled in it; however, they did not long enjoy 


peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being 


thus reduced to the moſt fatal extremity, they implore 


the ſuccour of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. 


The latter moved to compaſſian at their deplorable 


_ theſe were much more numerous, they repulſed all 


condition, after cauſing proclamation to be made in 
Peloponneſus, that all who were willing to aſſiſt that 
colony were at liberty to do it, ſent the Sybarites a 
fleet of ten ſhips, under the command of Lampon 
and Xenocrates. 5 e | 
(m) They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and 


called it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for 


their learning, the one an orator, and the other an 
hiſtorian, ſettled in this colony. The firſt was Lyſias, | 


at that time but fifteen years of age. He lived in 
Thurium, till the ill fate which befel the Athenians 
in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The ſecond was 
Herodotus. Though he was born. in Halicarnaſſus, 
a city of Caria, he was however conſidered as a 
native of Thurium, becauſe he ſettled there with 
that colony. I ſhall ſpeak more largely of him here- 
after. . | 
. Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, on occaſion 
of the new inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude 
from all publick employments and privileges. But as 


| | the 
(n) Dionyſ. Halicarn, in vit. Lyſ. p. 82, Strab. I. xiv. p. 656. 
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the ancient Sybarites, and got the ſole poſſeſſion of the ,, | 1 
85. Being ſupported by the alliance they made, with — 


the people of Croton, they ſoon grew vaſtly powerful; 


. 
md 


d having ſettled a opular form of government in 
their city, they divided the citizens into ten tribes, 


which they called by the names of the different nations 
P hence they ſprung. 8 e 
III. Craronpas, the legiſiator. 

They now bent their whole thoughts to the ſtrength- 
ning of their government by wholeſome laws, for 
which purpoſe, they made choice of Charondas, who 
had been educated: in Pythagoras's ſchool, to digeſt 
and draw them up. I ſhall quote ſome of them in 
Lg hier A : 5 
I. He excluded from the ſenate, and all publick 
employments, all ſuch as ſhould marry. a ſecond. wife, 
in caſe any children by their -firſt wife were living 
being perſuaded, that any man who was ſo regardleſs 
of his children's intereſt, would be equally ſo of his 
country's, and be as worthleſs a magiſtrate as he had 


hee 8 n (erth s 
2. He ſentenced all falſe accuſers to be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath or 
broom, as the vileſt of men; an ignominy which moſt 
of them were not able to ſurvive. The city thus de- 
livered from thoſe peſts of ſociety, was reſtored to its 
former tranquillity. And indeed, * from calumnia- 
tors generally ariſe all feuds and conteſts, whether of 
a publick or private nature; and yet, according to Ta- 
citus's obſervation, they are too much tolerated in moſt 
apvernwnants. ed En Foie dei 
3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt another 
ſpecies of peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occa- 
ſions depravity of manners; by ſuffering all thoſe to 
be proſecuted who ſhould form a correſpondence, or 
contract a friendſhip with wicked men, and by laying 
a heavy. fine upon them. „ bas 


4. He 
Delatores, genus hominum nis quidem nunquam ſatjs coer- 
publico exitio repertum, & pœ- citum. Tacit. Annal. I. iv. c. 30, 


LD Tarn. 


4. He required all the children of the citizens t& 


Tonen. he educated in the Belles-Lettres; the effect of which 


is to poliſh and civilize the minds of men, inſpiring 
them with gentlenefs of manners, and inclining them 
to virtue; all which conſtitute the felicity of a ſtate, 
and-are equally neceſſary to citizens of alt conditions. 
In this view he appointed ſalaries (paid by the ſtate) 
for maſters and preceptors, in order that learning, by 
being communicated gratis, might be acquired by all. 
He confidered ignorance as the greateſt of evils, and 
the ſource whence all vices lowed. © 7170600 
5. He made a law with reſpe& to orphans which 
appears ſufficiently judicious, by intruſting the care 
of their education to their relations by the mother's 
ſide, as their lives would not be in danger from them; 
and the management of their eſtates to their paternal 
relations, it being the intereſt" of theſe to make the 
greateſt advantage of them, ſince they would inherit. 


them, in caſe of the demiſe of their wards. - 


6. Inſtead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe 
who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, hewnly 
ſentenced them to make their appearance during three 
days, in the city, dreſſed in the habit of women, ima- 
gining, that the dread of ſo ignominious a puniſh- 


ment would produce the fame effect as putting to 
death; and being, at the ſame time, deſirous of giving 


ſuch cowardly citizens an opportunity of atoning for 
their fault. VVV F 

7. To prevent his laws from being too raſhly or 
eaſily abrogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and ha- 


zardous condition on all perſons who ſhould propoſe 


to alter or amend them in any manner. Theſe were 


ſentenced to appear in the publick aſſembly with a halter 


about their necks; and, in caſe the alteration propoſed 
did not paſs, they were to be immediately ſtrangled. 
There were but three amendments ever propoſed, and 
all of them admitted. en : . 

Charondas did not long ſurvive his own laws. Re- 
turning one day from purſuing ſome thieves, and 


finding a tumult in the city, he came armed into the 


| Rk  - -- 
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aſſemhly, though he himſelf had prohibited this by Aura - 
an expreſs law. A certain perſon objected to him in Ln ornal 
ſevere terms, that he violated his own laws; 7 do n- 
violate them, ſays he, but thus ſeal them with n bloody 
ſaying which, he plunged his ſword: into his boſom, 
IV. ZaLzvcvs, another laugiverr. 
(1) At the ſame time there aroſe. among the Lo- 
crians another famous legiſlator, Zaleucus by name: 
who, as well as Charondas, had been Pythagoras's 
diſciple. There is now ſcarce any thing extant of his, 
except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a 
moſt advantageous idea of them. He requires, above 
all things, of the citizens, to believe and be firmly 
perſuaded, that there are gods; and adds, that the 
dare caſting up our eyes to the heavens,” and contem- 
plating their order and beauty, are ſufficient to con- 
vince us, that it is impoſſible ſo wonderful a fabrick 
could have been formed by mere chance or human 
power. As the natural conſequence of this belief, 
he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, as the 
authors of whatever is good and: juſt among mortals; 
and to honour them, not merely by ſacrifices and 
ſplendid gifts, but by a ſage conduct, and by purity 
and innocence of manners; theſe being infinitely more 
grateful to the immortals, than'all the ſacrifices that 
can be offered. N a LON B10; ; a2 _ 
After this religious exordium, in which he de- 
| ſcribes the Supreme Being, as the ſource whence all 
laws flow, as the chief authority which commands 
obedience to them, as the moſt powerful motive for 
our faithful obſervance of them, and as the perfect 
model to which mankind ought to conform; he de- 
ſcends to the particulars of thoſe duties which men 
owe to one another; and lays down a precept which 
is very well adapted to preſerve pe aceand unity in 
fociety, by enjoining the individuals of itnot to make 
their. hatred and diſſenſions perpetual, which would 
N argue 


- (n) Diod. I. xii. p. 79==$5, 
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ache. argue / an unſociable and ſavage Ae 1 £6 
Login treat their enemies as men who would ſoon: be their 
friends. This is carrying morality to as great a Per- 
fection as could be expected from heathen. 
With regard to the duty of judges and magiſtrates, 
after repreſenting to them, that, in pronouncing- ſen- 
tence, they ought never to ſuffer themſelves to be 
biaſſed by friendſhip, hatred, or any other paſſion; he 
only exhorts them not to behave with the leaſt haugh- 
tineſs or ſeverity towards the parties engaged in law, 
ſince ſuch are but too unhappy, in being obliged to 
undergo all the toils and fatigues inſeparable — laws 
ſuits. The office indeed of judges, how laborious ſo- 
ever it may be, is far from giving them a right to uſe 
the contending parties with ill- nature; the very: form 
and eſſence of their employment requiring them to 
behave with impartiality, and to do juſtice on all occa- 
ſions; and when they diſtribute this even with mildneſs 
and humanity, it is only a debt 1 Pay, and Not" a 
favour they grant. 

To baniſh 1 luxury from his Ani which he woks 
ed upon as the certain deſtruction of a government, 
he did not follow the practice eſtabliſned in ſome na- 
tions, where it is thought ſufficient, for the reſtai | 
it, to, puniſh, by pecuniary mulcts, ſuch as infringe 
the laws made on that occaſion, but he acted, fays 
the hiſtorian, in a more artful. and ingenious, and at 
the ſame time more effectual manner. He prohibited 
women from wearing rich and coſtly. ſtuffs, embroidered 
robes, precious ſtones; ear-rings, neck-laces, bracelets, 

| gold rings, and ſuch like ornaments ;i excepting none 
| trom this law but common proſtitutes. He enacted a 
| une law with regard to the men; excepting,” in the 
| ſame manner, from the obſernince of ir, ſuch only 
| as were willing to pals for debauchees and infamous 
| wretches, By theſe regulations he eaſily, and without 
violence, preſerved the citizens from the leaſt ap- 
| : proaches to luxury and Rs i For Me perſon 

| Was 


* More inter veteres recepto, dicas in ipſa 1 flagitii cre- 
qui ſatis pœnarum adyersus impu- debant. Tacit. Annai. L ll. c. 85. 
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was ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of honour, as to be Anna. 
willing to wear the badges of his ſhame, under the eM, 


eye, as it were, of all the citizens; ſince this would 
make him the publick laughing: ſtock, and refleS 
eternal infamy on his family. IE 


V. Mito, the champion. 


We have ſeen him at the head of an army obtain 
a great victory, However, he was ſtill more re- 
 nowned for his athletick ſtrength, than for his military 
bravery, He was ſurnamed Crotonienſis, from Croton 
the place of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, 
as was before related, Democedes the — phyſi- 
cian, and Milo's countryman, married, after he had 
fled from Darius's court to Greece, his native country, 
() Pauſanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, 
was ſeven times victorious in one day at the Pythian 
games; that he won ſix victories (at wreſtling) in the 
Olympick games, one of which was alſo gained in 
his childhood; and that challenging a ſeventh time, 
(in Olympia) any perſon to wreſtle with him, he 
could not engage for want of an opponent. He would 
hold a pomegranate in ſuch a manner, that without 
breaking it, he would graſp it ſo faſt in his hand, 
that no force could poſſibly wreſt it from him. He 
would ſtand fo firm on a * diſcus, which had been oiled 
to. make it the more ſlippery, that it was impoſſiblę to 
move him on theſe occaſions. He would bind his 
head with a cord, after which holding his breath 
ſtrongly, the veins of his head would ſwell fo pradigi- 
ouſly as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing his 
elbow on his ſide, ſtretched forth his right hand quite 
open, with his fingers held cloſe one to the other, his 
thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength 
of man could not ſeparate his little finger from the 
bother three. | eds 
All this was only a vain and puerile oftentation of 
his ſtrength. Chance, however, gave him an oppor» 
Vor, III. . tunity 


(e) Lib. vi. 369, 30. 
Juis diſcus was a kind of quoit, flat and reund, 
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tunity of making a much more laudable uſe of it. 
(p) One day as he was attending the lectures of Py- 


 thagoras (for he was one of his moſt conſtant diſciples) 
the pillar which ſupported the cieling of the ſchool in 


which the pupils were aſſembled, being ſhaken by 


ſome accident, Milo ſupported it by his ſingle ſtrength, 


gave the auditors time to get away, and afterwards he 
eſcaped himſelf. | "7 


What is related of the voracious appetite of the 


Achletæ is almoſt incredible. (q) Milo's appetite 


was ſcarce ſatiated with twenty mine (pounds) of 


meat, the ſame quantity of bread, and three“ congii 
of wine every day. Athenæus relates, that this 
champion having run the whole length of the ſtadium, 
with a bull of four years old on his ſhoulders, he after- 


wards knocked him down with. one ſtroke of his fiſt, 


and eat the whole beaſt that very day. I will take it 


for granted, that all the other particulars related of 


devour a whole ox in ſo ſhort a time? 


Milo are true; but is it probable, that one man could 


(. ) We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very 
great age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions wreſtling, 
and gazing upon his own arms which once were ſo 


vigorous and robuſt, but were then very much enfee- 


bled by time, he burſt into tears and cried, Alas! theſe 
arms are now dead, 7 7 
() And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak- 
neſs from himſelf; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertained 
of his own ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the laſt, 
proving fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was 
travelling, an old oak, which had been opened by 
ſome wedges that were forced into it, he undertook to 
ſplit it in two by his bare ſtrength. But, after forcing 


out the wedges, his arms were catched in the trunk of 
the tree, by the violence with which it cloſed; ſo that 


being unable to diſengage his hands, he was devoured 


by wolves. 


| . | An 


a h | ) Strab. I. vip. 263. (9) Athen. I. x. p. OY (r) Cic. de 
Senect. n. 27. (Inas. I. vi. p. 370. . 


* Thirty pounds or fifteen quarts, 
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(t) An author has judiciouſly obſerved, that this A . 
ſüurpriſingly robuſt champion, who prided himſelf fo . 
much in his bodily ſtrength, was the weakeſt of men 

with regard to a paſſion, which often ſubdues and cap- 

tivates the ſtrongeſt; a courteſan having gained ſo 

great an aſcendent over Milo, that ſhe tyranniſed over 

him in the moſt imperious manner, and made him obey 

whatever commands ſhe laid upon him. | 


8 * "Y 4. * * * 


CHAP. III. 
The war of P:LOPONNESUS. 


INE Peloponneſian war, which I am now entering A. M. 

upon, began about the end of the firſt year Ant I.. 
ot the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, and laſted twenty- 431. 
ſeven years. Thucydides has written the hiſtory of it to 
the twenty-firſt year incluſively. He gives us an ac- | 
curate account of the ſeveral tranſactions of every 0 
year, which he divides into campaigns and winter- 
quarters, However, I ſhall not be ſo minute, and 

hall only extract ſuch parts of it as appear moſt en- 
tertaining and inſtructive. Plutarch and Diodorus 
Siculus will alſo be of great aſſiſtance to me on this 


_ occaſion, | 


Ster. I. The fiege of Platææ by the Thebans. Alter- 
nate ravages of Attica and Peloponneſus. Honours 
paid to the Athenians who fell in the firſt campaign. | 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE W R. 
(a) HE firſt act of hoſtility by which the war 
began, was committed by. the Thebans, who 

beſieged Platææ, a city of Bœotia, in alliance with 
Athens. They were introduced into it by treachery ; 
but the citizens, falling upon them in the night, killed 
them, about two hundred excepted, who were taken 
priſoners, and who a little after were put to death 
5 The 


(:) lian. I. if. c. 24. () Thueyd. 1. ii. p. 99 — 122. Died. 
J. kit. p. 97 — 10. Plut, in Pericl. p. 170. | 
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The Athenians, as ſoon as the news was brought of 


the action at Platææ, ſent ſuccours and proviſions thi- 


ther, and cleared the city of all perſons who were 


incapahle of bearing arms. 


The truce being evidently broke, both ſides pre- 
pared openly ſor war; and ambaſſadors were ſent to 
all places to ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of 
the Greeks and Barbarians. Every part of Greece 
was in motion, ſome few ſtates and cities excepted, 
which continued neuter, till they ſnould ſee the event 
of the war. The majority were for the Lacedæmo- 
nians; as being the deliverers of Greece, and eſpouſed 
their intereſt very warmly, becauſe the Athenians, 
forgetting that the moderation and gentleneſs with 
which they commanded over others had procured them 


many allies, had afterwards alienated the greateſt part 


of them by their pride and the ſeverity of their govern- 


ment, and incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe who 
were then ſubject to them, but of all ſuch as were 
apprehenſive of becoming their dependents. In this 
temper of mind were the Greeks at that time. 
confederates of each of thoſe ſtates were as follow. The 
All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood. 
neuter, had declared for Lacedæmonia. The Achai- 
ans, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, had alſo 


joined them; but the latter alſo engaged inſenſibly in 


that war. Out of Peloponneſus were the people of 


Megara, Locris, Bœotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, 
and Anactorium. | 


The confederates of the Athenians were, the peo- 


ple of Chios, Leſbos, Platææ, the Meſſenians of 


Naupactus; the greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Cor- 
cyrans, Cephalenians, and Zacynthians, beſides the 


ſeveral tributary countries, as. maritime Caria, Doria 


which lies near it, Ionia, the Helleſpont ; and the cities 
of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidza excepted; all the 


iſlands between Crete and Peloponneſus, eaſtward ; 


and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 
Immediately after the attempt on Platææ, the La- 


cedæmonians had ordered forces to be levied both 


within 
1 
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within and without Peloponneſus; and made all the AzTar, 


preparations neceſſary for entering the enemy's coun- 
try. All things being ready, two-thirds of the troops 
marched to the Iſthmus of Corinth, and the reſt were 


Tonen. 


left to guard the country. Archidamus, King of La- 


cedæmonia, who commanded the army, aſſembled 
the generals and chief officers, and calling up the re- 
memberance of the great actions performed by their 
anceſtors, and thoſe they themſelves had done, or 
been eye-witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſupport, 
with the utmoſt efforts of their valour, the priſtine 
lory of their reſpective cities, as well as their own 
Tre, He declared, that the eyes of all Greece were 
upon them; and that, in expectation of the iſſue of a 
war which would determine its fate, they were in- 
ceſſantly addreſſing heaven in fayour of a people, who 
were as dear to them as the Athenians were become 
odious : That, however, he could not deny, but that 
they were going to march againſt an enemy, who, 
though greatly inferior to them in numbers and in 
ſtrength, were nevertheleſs very powerful, warlike, 
and daring ; and whoſe courage would doubtleſs be 
ſtill more inflamed by the ſight of danger, and the 
laying waſte of their territories *: That therefore they 
muſt exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to ſpread an 
immediate terrour in the country they were going to 
enter, and inſpire the allies with new vigour. The 
whole army anſwered in the loudeſt acclamations of 


Joy, and aſſured their generals that they would do their 


duty. | | 
The aſſembly breaking up, Archidamus, ftil] zea- 
lous for the welfare of Greece, and meditating how 
he might beſt prevent a rupture, the dreadful conſe- 
quences of which he foreſaw, ſent a Spartan to 


Athens, - to endeavour, before they ſhould come to 


* 


hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, with the Athenians 


to lay aſide their deſigns; ſince otherwiſe an army 


would ſoon march into Attica. But the Athenians, 


- fo 


* Gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fidueiam gigni. Tacit. 4 
I, xili. Co 31. : 1 | 
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ſo far from admitting him to audience, or hearing his 
reaſons, would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into 
their city : Pericles having prevailed w:th the people 
to make an order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould 


be received from the Lacedæmonians, till they had 


firſt laid down their arms. In conſequence of this, the 
Spartan was commanded to leave the country that very 
day; and an eſcort was ſent to guard him to the fron- 
tiers, and to prevent his ſpeaking to any perſon by the 
way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, he told 
them, that from that day great calamities would enſue 
to all Greece. Archidamus, ſeeing no hopes of a re- 
conciliation, marched for Attica, at the head of ſixty 
thouſand choſen forces. 

Pericles, before the dai had e this 
country, declared to the Athenians, that ſhould Ar- 
chidamus, when he was laying waſte their territories, 
ſpare his (Pericles) lands, either on account of the 
right of hoſpitality which ſubſiſted between them, or 
to furniſh his enemies, and thoſe who envied him, with 
a handle to ſlander him, as holding intelligence with 
him, he declared, that from that day he made qver 
all his lands and houſes to the city of Athens. He 


remonſtrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereſt 


to conſume the enemy's troops, by protracting the 


war; and that, for this purpoſe they muſt immediately 
remove all their effects out of the country, retire to the 


city, and ſhut themſelves up in it without ever hazard- 


ing a battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not forces 


enough. to take the field and oppole the enemy. 


Their troops, excluſive of thoſe in garriſon, amounted 


but to thirteen thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, and 


ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, including the young and 


old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed 
to Aeind Athens: And beſides theſe, twelye hundred 


troopers, including the archers, who rode on horſe- 
back, and ſixteen hundred foot archers. This was 


the whole army of the Athenians. But their chief 2 
ſtrength conſiſted in a fleet of three hundred gallies, 


part of. which were ordcxes to lay waſte the enemy's 


country; 
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country, and the reſt to awe the allies, on whom Azrax. 
contributions were levied, without which the Athenians T. 
could not defray the expences of the war. | 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations 
of Pericles, brought from the country their wives, 
their children, their moveables, and all their effects, 
after which they pulled down their houſes, and even 
carried off the timber of them. With regard to the 
cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the iſland 
of Eubcea, and the neighbouring iſles. However, they 
were deeply afflicted at the ſad and precipitate migra- 
tion, and it even forced tears from their eyes, Fiom 
the time the Perſians left their country, that is, for 
near fifty years, they had enjoyed the ſweets of peace, 
wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and feed- 
ing their flocks. But now (ſad fate of war!) they 
_ , were obliged to abandon every thing. They took up 
their habitations in the city, as conveniently as they 
could in the midſt of ſuch confuſion ; retiring either 
to their relations or friends; and ſome withdrew even 
to the temples and other publick places. 5 
In the mean time the Lacedæmonians, being ſet 
out upon their march, entered the country, and en- 
camped at CEnoe, which is the firſt fortreſs towards 
Bœotia. They employed a long time in preparing the 
attack, and raiſing the batteries; for which reaſon 
complaints were made againſt Archidamus, as if he 
carried on the war indolently, becauſe he had not ap- 
proved of it. He was accuſed of being too ſlow in his 
marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth. 
He was alſo charged with having been too dilatory in 
raiſing the army, and having deſired to give the Athe- 
nians opportunity to carry off all their effects out of 
the country; whereas (they ſaid) had he marched 
ſpeedily into it, all they had might have been plun- 
dered and deſtroyed. His deſign, however, was to 
engage the Athenians, by theſe delays, to agree to an 
accommodation, and to prevent a rupture, the conſe- 
quences of which he foreſaw would be pernicious to 
all Greece, Finding, after making ſeveral aſſaults 
1 7 4.” ” JD "on 
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Airax. that it would be impofſible for him to take the city, 
roneind he raiſed the ſiege, and entered Attica in the midſt 

of the harveſt. Having laid waſte the whole country, 
he advanced as far as Acharnæ, one of the greateſt 
towns near Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from 
the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that 
the Athenians, exaſperated tb ſee him advanced ſo near, 
would fally out to defend their country, and give him 
an opportunity of coming to a battle. _ 
It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, 
(haughty and imperious) to be braved and inſulted in 
this manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
ſuperior to themſelves in courage. They were eye-_ 
witneſſes of the dreadful havock made of their lands, 
and ſaw all their houſes and farms in a blaze. This 
ſad ſpettacle was now ſo ſhocking, that they could not 
bear it any longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to 
be led out againſt the Lacedzmonians, be the con- 
ſequence what it would. Pericles ſaw plainly, that 
the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and 
_ Expoſe their city to certain deſtruction, ſhould they 
march out to engage, under the walls of their city, an 
army of ſixty thouſand fighting men, cornpoſed of the 
choiceſt troops at that time in Bœotia and Pelopon- 
neſus. Beſides, he had made it its chief maxim, to 
ſpare the blood of the citizens, ſince that was an irre- 
parable loſs. Purſuing inflexibly therefore the plan 
he had laid down, and ſtudious of nothing but how 
he might check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, he was particularly careful not to afſemble 
either the ſenate or the people; left they ſhould form 
ſome fatal reſolution, in ſpite of all the oppoſition in 
his power. His friends uſed all the intreaties imagi- 
nable, to make him change his conduct. His enemies, 
on the other ſide, endeavoured to ſtagger him by their 
menaces and ſlanderous diſcourſes. They ſtrove to 
Touſe him by ſongs and ſatires, in which they aſperſed 
him as a man of a cowardly, inſenſible caſt of mind, 
Who baſely gave up his country to the ſword of the 
enemy. But no man ſhowed ſo much rancour againſt 
| - . Pericles 
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Pericles, as Cleon. He was the fon of a currier, and A , 
alſo followed that trade. He had raiſed himſelf bß 
faction, and probably by a ſpecies of merit which 

thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would riſe in popular govern- 

ments. He had a thundering, and at the ſame time a 
ſpecious voice; and beſides he poſſeſſed, in a wonder- 

ful manner, the art of gaining the people, and bring- 

ing them over to his intereſt. It was he who enacted 

a law, that three oboli (not two as before) ſhould be 

given to each of the ſix thouſand judges. The 

characteriſticks which more immediately diſtinguiſhed 

him were, an inſupportably -vain opinion of his own 
abilities, a ridiculous perſuaſion of his uncommon 

merit; and a boldneſs of ſpeech, which he carried to 

ſo high a pitch of inſolence as to ſpare no man. But 

none of theſe things could move Pericles +. His 
great ſtrength of mind raiſed him above low, vulgar ' 

clamours. Like a good pilot in a raging ſtorm, who 
after he has given out the proper orders, and taken all 

the precautions neceſſary, is ſtudious of nothing but 

how to make the beſt uſe of his art, without ſuffering 

himſelf to be moved by the tears or intreaties of thoſe 

whom fear has diſtracted; Pericles, in like manner, 

after having put the city in a good poſture of defence, 

and poſted guards in all places to preveat a ſurpriſe, 
followed thoſe counſels which his prudence ſuggeſted, 
entirely regardleſs of the complaints, the taunts, and 
licentious difcourſes of the citizens; from a firm per- 
ſuaſion, that he knew much better than they in what 

manner they were to be governed. (x) It then appeared 
evidently, ſays Plutarch, that Pericles was abſolute 
maſter of the minds of the Athenians, fince he pre- 
waited ſo far (at ſuch a juncture as this) Arp to keep 
them from ſallying out of the city, as if he had kept 

the keys of the city in his own poſſeſſion; and fixed, 


| (x) Plut. An Seni ger. fit. reſp. p. 784. 0 
i he avhom Ariflophanes has dus. Tacit. 
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Arx. on their arms, the ſeal of his authority, to forbid their 


making uſe of them. Things happened exactly as 
Pericles had foretold; for the enemy, finding the 
Athenians were determined not to ſtir out of their 
city, and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried 
fire and ſword into their territories, they raiſed their 
camp, and, after making dreadful havock in the 
whole country through which they marched, they 
returned to Peloponneſus, and retired to their ſeveral 
homes. 314. 5017 36.0965; 01. 25 
It might here be aſked, why Pericles acted, on this 
occaſion, in a quite different manner from what The- 
miſtocles had done about fifty years before, when, at 
Kerxes's approach, he made the Athenians march out 
of their city, and abandon it to the enemy. But a 
little reflexion will ſhow, that the circumſtances. dif- 
fered widely. Themiſtocles, - being invaded by. all the 
forces of the Eaſt, juſtly concluded that it would be 
impoſſible for him to withſtand, in a ſingle city, thoſe 
millions of Barbarians who would have poured upon 
it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of 
being ſuccoured by his allies. This is the reaſon 
given by Cicero. Fludtum enim totius Barbarie ferre 
urbs una non poterat. It was therefore prudent in him 
to retire for ſome time, and to let the confuſed multi- 
tude of Barbarians conſume and deſtroy one another. 
But Pericles was not engaged in ſo formidable and 
oppreſſive a war. The odds were not very great, and 
he foreſaw it would allow him time to breathe. Thus, 
like a judicious man and an able politician, ; he kept 
cloſe in Athens, and could not be moved either 
by the remonſtrances or murmurs of the. citizens. 
00 Cicero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns 
abſolutely the reſolution which Pompey formed and 
executed, to abandon Rome to Cæſar; whereas he 
ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have ſhut himſelf 
up in it with the ſenate; the magiſtrates, and the 
worthieſt of the citizens who had declared. in . his 


. favour. - Ba 
; | | After 
(3) Lib. vii. Epiſt. 11. SET 


/ 
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After the Lacedæmonians were retired, the Athe- azrax.. 


nians put troops into all the important poſts both by . 


ſea and land, purſuant to the plan they intended to 


follow as long as the war continued. They alſo came 


to a reſolution, to keep always a thouſand talents in 
reſerve *, and an hundred gallies; and never to uſe 
them, except the enemy ſhould invade Attica by ſea; 
at the ſame time making it death for any man to pro- 
poſe the employing them any other way 


„* 


The gallies which had been ſent into Peloponneſus 


made dreadful havock there, which conſoled the Athe- 
nians, in ſome meaſure, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. 
One day as the forces were going on board, and 
Pericles was, entering his own ſhip, a ſudden and total 
eclipſe of the ſun enſued, and the earth was over-ſpread 
with the deepeſt gloom. This phznomenon filled the 
minds of the Atheneans with the utmoſt terrour, ſuper- 
ſtition, and the ignorance of natural cauſes, making 
them conſider ſuch events as fatal omens. Pericles 
ſeeing the pilot who was on board his ſhip aſtoniſhed, 
and incapable of managing the helm, threw his cloak 
over his face, and aſked him whether he ſaw: The 
pilot anſwering, that the cloak took away all objects 
from his ſight; Pericles then gave him to underſtand, 


that a like cauſe, viz. the interpoſition of the vaſt body 


of the moon between his eyes and the ſun, prevented 
his ſeeing its ſplendour. | 

(2) The firſt year of the war of Peloponneſus 
being now elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, 
ſolemniſed publick funerals, according to ancient 


cuſtom (a practice truely humane, and expreſlive of a 


Juſt gratitude) in honour of thoſe who had. loſt their 


lives in that campaign, a ceremony they obſerved 
during the whole courſe of that war. For this purpoſe 
they tet. up, three days before, a tent, in which the 
bones of the deceaſed citizens were expoſed, and every 
perſon ſtrewed flowers, incenſe, perfumes, and things 
of the ſame kind upon thole remains, They — 
| | wards 


() Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 122—1 30. 
* Three millions. 
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| Axrax. Wards were put on a kind of chariots, in coffins made 
reine, of eypreſs wood, every tribe having its particular 
coffin and chariot; but in one of the latter a large 
empty coffin was carried, in honour of thoſe whoſe 
bodies had not been found. The proceſſion marched 
with a grave majeſtick, and religious pomp; a great 
number of inhabitants, both citizens and foreigners, 
aſſiſted at this mournful ſolemnity. The relations of 
the deceaſed officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at the 
ſepulchre. Theſe bones were carried to a publick - 
monument, in the fineſt ſuburb of the city, called the 
Ceramieus; where were buried, in all ages, thoſe who 
| Joſt their lives in the field, except the warriors of 
Marathon, who, to immortaliſe their rare valour, were 
interred in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards 
laid over them, and then one of the citizens of the 
greateſt diſtinction pronounced their funeral oration, 
| Pericles was now appointed to exerciſe this honourable 
office. When the ceremony was ended, he went from 
the fepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
heard, and ſpoke the oration, the whole of which 
Thucydides has tranſmitted to us. Whether it was 
really compoſed by Pericles, or by the hiſtorian, we 
may affirm that it is truely worthy the reputation of both 
thoſe great men, as well for the noble ſimplicity of the 
ſtile, as for the juſt beauty of the thoughts, and the 
greatneſs of the ſentiments which ſhine in every part 
of it. (a) After having paid, in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
this double tribute of tears and applauſes, .to the 
memory of thoſe brave ſoldiers who had ſacrificed their 
lives to defend the liberties of their country; the 
publick, who did not confine their gratitude to empty 
ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and all 
their infant orphans. This was a powerful + incentive 
to animate the courage of the citizens; for great men 
are formed, where merit 1s beſt rewarded. | | 
About the cloſe of the ſame campaign, the Athe- 
nians concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the 
„„ Odryſians 


(a) Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 130. 
18 l e are called Cenotaphia. 
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Odryſians in Thrace; and, in conſequence of this A1. 
treaty, | his ſon was admitted a citizen of Athens. 4 
They alſo made an accommodation with Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by reſtoring him the city, of 
Thermz ; after which they joined their forces, in order 
to carry on the war in Chalcis. | | | 


Sect. II. The plague makes dreadful havock in Attica. 
PERICL ES 7s diveſted of the command. + The Lacede- 
monians addreſs the Perſians for aid. Potidea is 
taken by the Athenians. PERICLES is reſtored to bis 

employment. His death, and that of ANAXAGOR As. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR; 


(5) IN the beginning of the ſecond campaign, the A. M. 
enemy made an incurſion into the country as And Fc. 
before, and laid it waſte. But the plague made a 
much greater devaſtation in Athens; the like having 
never been known. It is related, that it began in 
Ethiopia, whence it deſcended into Egypt, from thence 
- ſpread over Libya, and a great part of Perſia; and 
at laſt broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. 
Thucydides, who himſelf was ſeiſed with that deadly 
diſeaſe, has deſcribed very minutely the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances and ſymptoms of it, in order, ſays he, 
that a faithful and exact relation of this calamity 
may ſerve as an inſtruction to poſterity, in caſe the 
like ſhould ever happen. (c) Hippocrates, who was 
employed to viſit the ſick, has alſo deſcribed it in a 
medical, and (d) Lucretius in a poetical way. This 
peſtilence baffled the utmoſt efforts of art; the moſt 
robuſt conſtitutions were unable to withſtand its 
attacks; and the preateſt care and ſkill of the phyſi- 
cians were a feeble help to thoſe who were infected. 
The inſtant a perſon was ſeiſed, he was ftruck with 
deſpair, which quite difabled him from attempting a 
cure. The aſſiſtance that was given them was ineffec- 
tual, and proved mortal to all ſuch of their relations 
(6b) Thucyd, 1. ii. p. 130—147, Diod. p. 191, 102 Plut. in 
Pericl. p. 171, (c) Epidem. I. iii. $. 3. (44) Lib. ii. c. 47+ 
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Arx. as had the courage to approach them. The prodigious 
onen. quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of 
the county into the city, proved very noxious. Moſt 
of the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little 
cottages, in which they could ſcarce breathe, during 
the raging heat of the ſummer, ſo that they were ſeen 
either piled one upon the other (the dead, as well 
as thoſe who were dying) or elſe crawling through the 
ſtreets; or lying along by the ſide of fountains, to 
which they had dragged themſelves, to quench the 
raging thirſt which conſumed them. The very temples 
were filled with dead bodies, and every. part of the 
City exhibited a dreadful image of death; without the 
leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the leaſt hopes with 
regard to futurity. OT 3 
(e) The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had 
made wild havock in Perſia, Artaxerxes, who had 
been informed of the mighty reputation of Hippo- 
crates of Cos, the greateſt phyſician of that or any 
other age, cauſed his governors to write to him, to 
invite him into his dominions, in order that he might 
preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. The king 
made him the moſt advantageous offers; ſetting no 
bounds to his rewards on the fide of intereſt, and, 
with regard to honours, promiſing to make him 
equal with the moſt conſiderable perſons in his court. 
The reader has already been told, the prodigious 
regard which was ſhown to the Grecian phyſicians in 
Perſia; and, indeed, was it poſſible that ſo uſeful a 
man as Hippocrates could be too well rewarded ? 
However, all the glitter of the Perſian riches and 
dignities were not capable to corrupt him; nor ſtifle 
the hatred and averſion which was become natural to 
the Greeks for the Perſians, ever ſince the latter had 
invaded them. This great phyſician therefore ſent 
no other anſwer but this, that he was free from either 
wants or deſires: That he owed all his cares to his 
fellow- citizens and countrymen; and was under no 
obligation to Barbarians, the declared enemies of 
| | - Greece. 


(e) Hippocrat. in Epiſt, 
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Greece. Kings are not uſed: to denials. Artaxerxes, A. 
therefore, in the higheſt tranſports of rage, ſent to Lον. 
the city of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and 
where he was at that time; commanding them to 
deliver up to him that inſolent wretch, in order that he 
might be brought to condign puniſhment; and threat- 

ening, in caſe they refuſed, to lay waſte their city and 

iſland in ſuch a manner, that not the leaſt footſteps of 

it ſhould remain. However, the inhabitants of Cos 
were not under the leaſt terrour. They made anſwer, 
that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been 
able to prevail with them to give them earth and 
water, or to obey their orders; that Artaxerxes's 
threats would be equally impotent; that, let what 
would be the conſequence, they would never give up 
their fellow-citizen; and that they depended on the 

protection of the gods. | 1 

Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his letters, that he 
owed himſelf entirely to his country. And indeed, 
the inſtant he was ſent for to Athens, he went thither, 
and did not once ſtir out of the city till the plague 
was quite ceaſed. He devoted himſelf entirely to the 
ſervice of the ſick; and to multiply himſelf, as it 
were, he ſent ſeveral of his diſciples into all parts of 
the country; after having inſtructed them in what 

manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were 
ſtruck with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude for this 
generous care of Hippocrates. They therefore or- 
dained, by a publick decree, that Hippocrates ſhould 
be initiated in the moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame 
manner as Hercules the ſon of Jupiter; that a crown 

of gold ſhould be preſented him, of the value of a 
thouſand ſtaters *, amounting to five hundred piſtoles 
French money ; and that the decree by which it was 
granted him, ſhould be read aloud by a herald in the 
publick games, on the folemn feſtival of Panathenza : 
That the freedom of the city ſhould be given him, 
and himſelf be maintained, at the publick charge, in 


© Ts Attich Hater was a gold coin weighing two drachms, It is in the - 
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the Prytaneum, all his hfe-time, in caſe he thought 
proper: In fine, that the children of all the people of 


Tos, whoſe city had given birth to ſo great a man, 


might be maintained and brought up in Athens, in the 


. fame manner as if they had been born there. 


In the mean time the enemy having marched inta 


Attica, came down towards the coaſt, and advancing 


flill forward, laid waſte the whole country. Pericles 


ſtill adhering to the maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to 


expoſe the ſafety of the ſtate to the hazard of a battle, 


would not ſuffer his troops to ſally out of the city: 
However, before the enemy left the plains, he ſailed 
to Peloponneſus with an hundred gallies, in order to 
haſten their retreat by his making ſo powerful a di- 


verſion and after having made a dreadful havock, 


(as he had done the firſt year) he returned into the 


city. The plague was {till there as well as in the fleet, 
and it ſpread to thoſe troops that were beſieging 


Potidæa. 


The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
who ſaw their country depopulated by two great 
ſcourges, war and peſtilence, began to deſpond, and 


to murmur againſt Pericles; conſidering him as the 


author of all their calamities, as he had involved them 
in that fatal war. They then ſent a deputation to 
Lacedæmonia, to obtain, if poſſible, an accommo- 
dation by ſome means or other, firmly reſolved to 
make whatever conceſſions ſnould be demanded of 
them: However, the ambaſſadors returned back with- 


out being able to obtain any terms. Complaints and 
murmurs now broke out afreſh, and the whole city 


was in ſuch a trouble and confuſion, as ſeemed to 


prognoſticate the worſt of evils, Pericles, in the 


midſt of this univerſal conſternation, could not for- 
bear aſſembling the people; and endeavoured to 
ſoften, and at the ſame time to encourage them, by 


juſtifying himſelf. * The reaſons,” ſays he, © which 


determined you to undertake this war, and which 
“you approved at that time, are ſtill the ſame; and 


F are not changed by the alteration of circumſtances, 


« which 


"M0" 


* 
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te which neither you nor myſelf could foreſee, Had Ax. 
« jt been left to your · option to make choice of peace 2X69 


ce or war, the former would certainly have been the 
« more eligible: But as there was no other means 
« for preſerving your liberty, but by drawing the 
« ſword, was it poſſible for you to heſitate ? If we are 
* citizens who truely love our country, will our private 
« misfortunes make us neglect the common welfare 
of the ſtate? Every man feels the evil which afflicts 
ce him, becauſe it is preſent - but no one is ſenſible of 
the good which will reſult from it, becauſe it is not 
„ come. Fave you forgot the ſtrength and grandeur 
% of your empire? Of the two parts which form this 
„ globe of ours, viz. the land and ſea, you have 
_ © abſolute poſſeſſion of the latter; and no king, or 
« any other power, is able to oppoſe your fleets. It 
« is now your duty to preſerve this glory and this 
© empire, or to relign it for ever. Be not therefore 
„ grieved becauſe you are deprived of a few country- 
© houſes and gardens, which ought to be conſidered 
% no otherwiſe than as the frame of the picture, though 
c you would ſeem to make them the picture itſelf. 
* Conſider, that if you do but preſerve your liberty, 
you will eaſily recover them; but that ſhould you 
“ ſuffer yourſelves to be deprived of this bleſſing, 
« you will loſe every valuable poſſeſſion with it. 
Do not ſhow leſs generoſity than your anceſtors, who, 
“e for the ſake of preſerving it, abandoned even their 
city; and who, though they had not inherited ſuch 
a glory from their anceſtors, yet ſuffered the worſt 
of evils, and engaged in the moſt perilous enter- 
% priſes, to tranſmit it to you. I will confeſs that 
* your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievous, 
« and I myſelf am duely ſenſible and deeply afflicted 
for them. But is it. juſt in you to exclaim againſt . 
your general, merely for an accident that was not 
4 to be diverted by all the prudence of man; and to 
« make him reſponſible for an event, in which he 
has not the leaſt concern? We muſt ſubmit patient] 
„ to thoſe evils which Heaven inflicts upon us, 25 
Vor. III. , e vigorouſly 
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vigorouſly oppoſe ſuch as ariſe. from our fellow- 
& creatures. As to the hatred and jealouſy which 

attend on your proſperity, ' they are the uſual lot of 
all who believe themſelves worthy of commanding. 
However, hatred and envy are not long-lived, but 
the glory that accompanies exalted actions is im- 
* mortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your minds, 
% how ſhamefully and ignominious it is for men to bow 
e the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is to 
e triumph over them; and then, animated by this 
e double reflection, march on to danger with joy 
& and intrepidity, and do not crouch ſo tamely in vain 


to the Lacedzmonians ; and call to mind, that thoſe 


who diſplay the greateſt bravery and reſolution in 
« dangers, acquire the moſt eſteem and applauſe.” 
The motives of honour and fame, the rememberance 


of the great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing 


title of ſovereigns of Greece, and above all, the 
| Jealouſy of Sparta, the antient and perpetual rival of 


Athens, were the uſual motives which Pericles em- 
ployed to influence and animate the Athenians, and 
had hitherto never failed of ſucceſs. But on this 
occaſion, the ſenſe of the preſent evils prevailed over 
every other conſideration, and ſtifled all other thoughts. 
The Athenians indeed did not deſign to ſue the Lace- 
dæmonians any more for peace, but the ſight and 
preſence only of Pericles was inſupportable to them. 
They therefore deprived him of the. command of the 
army, and ſentenced him to pay a fine, which, ac- 


cording to ſome hiſtorians, amounted to fifteen talents*, _ 


and, according to others, fifty. 
However, this publick diſgrace ' of Pericles was not 
to be very laſting. The anger of the people was ap- 
peaſed-by the firſt effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this 


4 


injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its ſting 


in the wound. But he was not now ſo happy with 

regard to his domeſtick evils ; for, beſides his having 

loſt a great number of his friends and relations by 

the peſtilence, feuds and diviſions had long reigned 
* Fifteen or e thouſand French erowns, 
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in his family, Kanthippus his eldeſt ſon; who him- A3. 


ſelf was extremely profuſe, and had married a young 
wife no leſs extravagant, could not bear his father's 
exact ceconomy, who allowed him but a very ſmall 
ſum for his pleaſures. This made him borrow money 
in his father's name. When the lender demanded his 
debt of Pericles, he not only refuſed to pay, but even 
proſecuted him for it. Xanthippus was ſo enraged, 
that he inveighed in the moſt heinous terms againſt 
his father, exclaiming againſt him in all places, and 
ridiculing openly the aſſemblies he held at his houſe, 
and his conferences with the Sophiſts. He did nor 
know that a ſon, though treated unjuſtly (which was 
far otherwiſe in his caſe) ought to ſubmit patiently to 
the injuſtice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to 
fuffer that of his country. _ 

The plague carried off Xanthippus, At the ſamg 
time Pericles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations 
and beſt friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in 


Long ia. 


the adminiſtration. But he did not fink under theſe. 


loſſes his ſtrength of mind wag not ſhaken by them; 
and he was not ſeen to weep or ſhow the uſual marks 
of ſorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
death of Paralus, the laſt of his legitimate children, 
That rude: ſtroke quite amazed him, though he did 
his utmoſt to preſerve his uſual tranquillicy, and not 


ſhow any outward ſymptoms of ſorrow. But when 


he was to put the crown of flowers upon the head of 
his dead ſon, he could: not ſupport the cruel ſpectacle, 
nor ſtifle the tranſports of his grief, which forced its 
way in cries, in ſobs, and a flood of tears, 

Pericles, miſted by the principles of a falſe philo- 


ſophy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his rela · 
tions and children. would betray a weakneſs that no 


way ſuited the greatneſs of ſoul he had ever ſhawn z 
and that on this occaſion, the ſenſibility of the father 
would ſully the glory of the conqueror: Exceeding 
errour, childiſh illuſion, which either makes heroiſm 
conſiſt in wild and favage cruelty ; or leaving the ſamg 
: grief and confuſion in wg 128 allumes a vein "_ 
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- Azrax, of conſtancy and reſolution, merely to be admired. 
enen. But does martial bravery extinguiſh nature? Is a man 


dead to all humane ſentiments, becauſe he makes a 
conſiderable figure in the ſtate ? Antoninus the emperar 
had a much juſter way of thinking, when, on occaſion 
of Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the. death of the 
perſon who had brought him up, he ſaid ; * Suffer bim 
to be a man, for neither philoſophy nor ſovereignty renders 
us inſenſible. : at 

Fickleneſs and inconſtancy were the prevailing cha- 


racters of the Athenians; and as theſe carried them 


on a ſudden to the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought 
them back again within the bounds of moderation 
and gentleneſs. It was not long before they repented 
the injury they had done Pericles, and earneſtly wiſhed 
to ſee him again in their aſſemblies. By dint of ſuf- 


fering, they began to bear patiently their domeſtick 


misfortunes, and to be fired more and more with a 
zeal for their country's glory; and in their ardour for 
re-inſtating its affairs, they did not know any perſon 


more capable than Pericles of the adminiſtration. 


Pericles, at that time, never ſtirred out of his houſe, 


and was in the utmoſt grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained, 


However, Alcibiades and the reſt of his friends in- 


treated him to go abroad, and ſhow himſelf in publick. 


The people aſked him pardon for their ungratetul uſage 


of him; and Pericles, moved with their intreaties, and 
perſuaded that it did not become a good man to har- 
bour the leaſt reſentment againſt his country, reſumed 
the government. 1 125 3 

About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome am- 
baſſadors had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to 
ſolicit the king of Perſia's alliance, and engage him 
to furniſh a ſum of money for maintaining the fleet: 


This reflected great ignominy on the Lacedzmonians, 


who called themſelves the deliverers of Greece, ſince 


they thereby retracted or ſullied the glorious actions 


they had formerly achieved in her defence againſt 
N +. Perſia. 


* Permitte illi ut homo ſit: Imperium tollit affectus. Jul. 
nequs enim vel philoſophia vel Capitol. in vit. Antonini Pii. 
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Perſia. They went by the way of Thrace, in order A 
to diſengage, if poſſible, Sitalces from the alliances of 
the 'Athenians, and prevail with him to ſuccour Poti- 
dæa. But they here met with ſome Athenian ambaſ- 
ſadors, who cauſed them to be arreſted as diſturbers of 
the publick peace, and afterwards to be ſent to Athens, 
where, without ſuffering them to be heard, they were 
put to death the ſame day; and their bodies thrown 
into the open fields, by way of repriſal on the Lace- 
dæmonians, who treated all who were not of their 
arty in the ſame inhuman manner. Ir is fcarce poſ- 

ible to conceive how two cities, which, a little 
before, were ſo ſtrongly united, and ought to have 
ſhown a mutual civility and forbearance for each 
other, could contract ſo inveterate an hatred, and break 
into fuch cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the 
laws of war, humanity, and nations; and prompted 
them to exerciſe greater cruelties upon one another, 
than if they had been at war with Barbarians. 

Potidæa had now been beſieged almoſt three years 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in 
fuch want of proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, 
and not expecting any ſuccours from the Pelopon- 
neſians, whoſe attempts in Attica had all proved 
. abortive, ſurrendered on conditions. The circum- 
ſtances which made the Athenians treat them with 
lenity, were, the ſeverity of the weather, which ex- 
ceedingly annoyed the beſiegers; and the prodigious 
expence of the ſiege, which had already coſt “ two 
thouſand talents T7. They therefore came out of the 
city with their wives and children, as well citizens as 
foreigners, with each but one ſuit of clothes, and the 
women two, and only a little money to carry them 
home. The Athenians blamed their generals for 
granting this capitulation without their order; becauſe 
otherwiſe, as the citizens were reduced to the utmoſt 
13 extremities, 


* The army which beſieged Poti- ( daily) two drachms, or tauenty- 
dæa confiſied of three thouſand men, pence (French) for maſter and man; 
excluſive of the fixteen hundred who and thoſe of the gallies had the ſame 
had been ſent under the command of pay. Thueyd. |. iii, p, 182. 
Phormia. . Every ſoldier received + Six millions, | 
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Arrak. Extremities, they would have ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
dong. They ſent a colony thither. 

A. i. The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re-eleted 
4247 6, generaliſimo, was to propoſe the abrogating of that 
at law, which he himſelf had cauſed to be» enacted 

againſt baſtards, when there were legitimate children. 
It declared, that ſuch only ſhould be conſidered as 
true and legitimate Athenians, | whoſe fathers and 
mothers were both natives of Athens; and it had been 
executed juſt before with the utmoſt rigour. For the 
* king of Egypt having ſent to Athens a preſent of 
forty thouſand meaſures of corn to be diſtributed 
among the people, the baſtards, on account of this 
new law, were involved in a thouſand difficulties, till 
then unpractiſed, and which had not been ſo much as 
thought of. Near five thouſand of them were con- 
demned and ſold as ſlaves, whilſt fourteen thouſand 
and forty citizens were confirmed in their privileges, 
and recogniſed as true Athenians. It was thought 
very ſtrange, that the author and promoter of this 
law ſhould himſelf deſire to have it repealed. But 
the Athenians were moved to compaſſion at the 
domeſtick calamities of Pericles; ſo that they permitted 
him to enter his baſtard, in his own ame in the regiſter 
of the citizens of his tribe. 

A little after he himſelf was infe@ed wich the 
peſtilence. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe 
his laſt, the principal citizens, and ſuch of his friends 
as had not forſaken him, diſcourſing together in his 
bed-· chamber about his rare merit, they ran over his 
exploits, and computed the number of his victories; 
for whilſt he was generaliſſimo of the Athenians, he 
had erected for the glory of their city nine trophies, 
in memory of as many battles gained by him. They 
did not imagine that Pericles "heard what they were 
ſaying, becauſe he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes; 


but 


* Pluterch does nit nme this and t . the Athenians, above 
kind. Perhaps it was Inarus, ſon thirty years before, had ſent ſuccours 


ro fammeticbus king of Lybia, who againſt the Perſians. e F 
ba cad part of "the Egyptians to p. 68. 


tuke up arms. aj, d W 


* 
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dut i it was far otherwiſe, for not a ſingle word of their Axraz, 
diſcourſe had eſcaped him: when, . ye ſuddenly Long. 


from his ſilence; I am ſurpriſed,” ſays he, that 
« you ſhould treaſure up ſo well in your memories, 
« and extol fo highly a ſeries of actions, in which 
« fortune had fo great a ſhare; and which are common 
„ to me, with ſo many other generals; and at the 
„ ſame time ſhould forget the moſt glorious circum- 
« ſtance in my life; I mean, my never having cauſed a 
* ſingle citizen to put on mourning.” Excellent words! 
which very few in high ftations can declare with 
truth. The Athenians were deeply afflifted at his 
death. 
I be reader has doubtleſs: obſerved, from what has 
been ſaid of Pericles, that in him were united moſt 
qualities which conſtitute the great man; as thoſe of 
the admiral, by his great ſkill in naval affairs; of the 
great captain, by his conqueſts and victories ; of the 
| Res treaſurer, by the excellent order in which he put 
the finances; of the great politician, by the extent 
and juſtneſs of his views, by his eloquence in publick 
deliberations, and by the dexterity and addreſs with 
which he tranſacted the affairs of à miniſter of ſtate, by 
the methods he employed to increaſe trade and promote 
the arts in general; in fine, of father of his cou 
by the happineſs he procured to every individual,” and 
which he always had in view, as the true ſcope and end 
5 . his adminiſtration. 
But J muſt not omit another charaterifich which 
was peculiar to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, 
moderation, diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the publick 
good; he diſcovered in all things, ſo great a ſupe- 
riority of talents, and gave ſo exalted an idea of his 
experience, Capacity, and integrity, that he acquired 
the confidence of all. the Athemans; and fixed (in his 
own favour) during forty . years. that he governed the 
Athenians, their natural fickleneſs and "inconſtancy. 
He ſuppreſſed that jealouty, which an extreme fond- 
neſs for liberty had made them entertain againlt all 
citizens diſtinguiſhed by their merit and grear 


1 4 5 authority 
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AzTax. authority. But the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance is, he 
Tonen. gained this great aſcendant merely by perſuaſion, 
without em . force, mean artifices, or any of 
thoſe arts which a mean politician excuſes in himſelf, 
upon the ſpecious pretence, that the neceſſity of the 
publick affairs, and reaſons of ſtate, make them 
neceſſary. | Th be Ai ie ES . 
(4) Anaxagoras died the ſame year as Pericles. Plu- 
tarch relates a circumſtance concerning him which hap- 
pened ſome time before, which muſt not be omitted. 
He ſays, that this philoſopher, who. had voluntarily 
reduced himſelf to exceſſive poverty, in order that he 
might have the greater leiſure to purſue his ſtudies ; 
finding himſelf neglected, in his old age, by Pericles, 
who, in the multiplicity of the publick affairs, had not 
always time to think of him; * wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and threw himſelf on the ground, in 
the fixed reſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles hearing 
of this accidentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte to the 
philoſopher's houle, in the deepeſt affliction, He con- 
Jured him, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, 
not to throw his life away; adding, that it was not 
Anaxagoras but himſelf that was to be lamented, if he 
was fo unfortunate as to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a 
friend; one who was ſo capable of giving him whole- 
ſome counſels, with regard to the preſſing occaſions of 
the ſtate. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little his 
head, ſpoke thus to him: Pericles, theſe who uſe a 
lamp take care to feed it with oil, This was a gentle, 
and at the ſame time a ſtrong and piercing reproach. 
Pericles ought to have ſupplied his wants unaſked. 
Many lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in a 


country, by the criminal negligence of thoſe who 
ought to ſupply them, | 


f (5) Plut. in Pericl. p- 162. ä 
t was the cuſtom for thoſe to who were reduced to deſpair, and 
cover their heads with their cloaks, refolwed to die. | 
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Srer. III. The Lacedemonians befiege Plates. Mitylene 


121 


is taken by the Athenians. Platææ furrenders, -; 


. plague breaks out again in Athens. 
| FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


7 


(c) HE moſt memorable tranſaction of the fol- Azxraz. 
I towing years was the fiege of Platææ by 
the Lacedæmonians. This was one of the moſt fa- A. M. 


mous ſieges in antiquity, on account of the vigorous 


_ reſiſtance made by the beſieged, and their bold and 

induſtrious ſtratagem, by which ſeveral of them got 
out of the city, and by that means eſcaped the fury of 
the enemy. The Lacedzmonians beſieged this place 
in the beginning of the third campaign. As ſoon as 
they had pitched their camp round the city, in order 


to lay waſte the places adjacent to it, the Platzans 


ſent ſome deputies to Archidamus, who commanded 


on that occaſion, to repreſent, that he could not 


attack them with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, becauſe 
that, after the famous battle of Platææ,  Pauſanias, 
the Grecian general, offering up a ſacrifice in their 
city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in preſence of all the 
allies, had given them their freedom to reward their 
valour and zeal; and therefore, that they ought not to 


be diſturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, ſince 


it had been granted them by a Lacedæmonian. 
Archidamus anſwered, that their demand would be 
very reaſonable, had they not joined with the Athe- 
nians, the profeſſed enemies to the liberty of Greece: 


but that, if they would diſengage themſelves from 


their preſent alliance, or at leaft remain neuter, they 
then ſhould be left in the full enjoyment of their 

privileges. The deputies replied, that they could not 
poſſibly come to any agreement without firſt ſending to 
Athens, whither their wives and their children were 
retired. The Lacedzmonians permitted them to fend 


thither ; when the Athenians promiſing folemnly to 


ſuccour .them to the utmoſt of their power, the 


75 I Platæans 
(e) Thucyd. I. ij. p. 147-151. Diod. I. xxii. p. 202-109, | 


* 


* 


3576. 
efforts of both parties; but eſpecially for the glorious 
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Platzans reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather 


than ſurrender z. and accordingly they informed the 
Lacedæmonians, from their walls, that they could not 


comply with what was deſired. 


Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 


Witneſs, that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and 
woas not the cauſe of the calamities which might befal 


the Platæans, for having refuſed the juſt and reaſon- 


able conditions offered them prepared for the ſiege. 


He ſurrounded the city with a circumvallation of 
trees, which were laid long - ways, very cloſe together, 
with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the 
city, to prevent any perſon from going out of it. He 


afterwards threw up a platform to ſet the batteries on; 


in hopes that, as ſo many hands were employed, they 
ſhould. ſoon take the city. He therefore cauſed trees 


to be felled on mount Cithæron, and interwove them 


with faſcines, in order to ſupport the terra on all 
ſides; he then threw into it wood, earth, and ſtones; 


in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. The 
whole army worked night and day, without the leaſt 
intermiſſion, during ſeventy days; one half of the 
ſoldiers repoſing themſelves, whilſt the reſt were at 
Work. 


The beſieged obſerving that the work W to riſe, 


. they threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the 


City oppoſite to the platform, in order that they. might 


always out- top the. beſiegers; and filled the — of 
this wooden wall with the bricks they took from the 
rubbiſh of the neighbouring houſes; ſo that the wall 
of timber ſerved in a manner as a defence to keep the 
wall from falling, as it was carrying up. It was 


covered, on the ourſide,. with hides both raw and dry, 


in order to ſhelter the works and the workmen from 
the fires diſcharged againſt it. In proportion as it 
. roſe, the platform was raiſed alſo, which in this 


manner was carried to a great height. But the beſieged 


made a hole in the oppoſite wall, in order to carry 
off the earth that ſuſtained the platform; which the 


een e put __ paniers filled 
1 with 
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with mortar, in the place of the earth which had been a«raz, © 
removed, becauſe theſe could not be ſo eaſily carried ne 


off. The beſieged therefore, finding their firſt ſtrata» 
gem defeated, made a mine under ground as far as the 
platform, in order to ſhelter themſelves, and to remove 
from it the earth and other materials of which it was 
compoſed, and which they gave from hand to hand, 
as far as the city. The beſiegers were a conſiderable 
time without perceiving this, till at laſt they found that 
their work did not go forward, and that the more 
earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the be- 
fieged judging that the ſuperiority of numbers would 
at length prevail; without amuſing themſelves any 
longer at this work, or carrying the wall higher on the 
fide towards the battery, they contented themſelves - 
with building another within, in the form of a half. 
moon, both ends of which joined to the wall; in order 
that the beſieged might retire behind it when the firſt 
wall ſhould be forced; and ſo oblige the enemy to make 
freſh works. e ; 
In the mean time the beſiegers having ſet up their 
machines (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not ſay this) ſhook the city 
wall in a very terrible manner, which, though it alarm- 
ed the citizens very much, did not however difcourage - 
them. They employed every art that fortification 
could ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's batteries. They 
prevented the effect of the battering rams, by rapes # 
which turned aſidè their ſtrokes. they allo employed 
another artifice; the two ends of a great beam were 
.made faſt by long iron chains to two large pieces of 
timber, ſupported at due diſtance upon the wall in the 
nature of a balance; ſo that whenever the enemy 
played their machine, the beſieged lifted up this beam, 
and let it fall back on the head of the battering ram, 
which quite deaden'd its force, and conſequently made 
it of no effect. | je 


The 


* The end ( doaungbard ) of theſe the battering — 5 aobich they raiſed 
ropes formed a varicty of. flip-knots, up by the belp of the machine. - 
with which they eatebed the head of | 
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The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on ſuc- 


Lo#61N4- ceſsfully, and that a new wall was raifed againſt their 
platform, deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, 


and therefore changed the ſiege into a blockade. How- 
ever, they firſt endeavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining 
that the town might eaſily be burnt down, as 1t was 
ſo ſmall, whenever a ftrong wind ſhould riſe; for they 
employed all the artifices imaginable, to make them 
ſelves. maſters of it as ſoon as poſſible, and with little 
expence. They therefore threw faſcines into the inter- 
vals between the walls of the city and the entrench- 
ment with which they had ſurrounded them; and filled 
theſe intervals in a very little time, becauſe of the 
multitude of hands employed by them; in order to 
ſet fire, at the ſame time, to different parts of the city. 
They then lighted the fire with pitch and ſulphur, 
which in a moment made ſuch a prodigious blaze, that 
the like was never ſeen. This invention was very near 
carrying the city which had baffled all others; for the 
beſieged could not make head at once againſt the fire 
and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the town ; and had 
the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they flattered 
themſelves it would, it had certainly been taken: But 
hiſtory informs us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, 
which extinguiſhed the fireG. „ 
This laſt effort of the beſiegers having been defeated 
as ſucceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege 
into a blockade, and ſurrounded the city with à brick 
wall, ſtrengthened on each fide with a deep foffe. 


The whole army was engaged ſucceſſively in this 


work, and when it was finiſhed, they left a guatd 
over half of it; the Bœotians offering to guard the reſt, 
upon which the Lacedæmonians returned to Sparta, 
about the month of October. There were now, in 
Platææ, but four hundred inhabitants, and fourſcore 
Athenians; with an hundred and ten women to dreſs 
their victuals, and no other perſon, whether freeman or 
flave ; all the reſt having been ſent to Athens before the 
—_—_—_ - 1 5 


During 
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During the campaign, ſome engagements were er 1 
fought both by ſea and land, which I omit, becauſe of 


no importance. NA 8 5 
(d) The next ſummer, which was the fourth year 
of the war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Me- 
thymne excepted, reſolved to break their alliance with 
the Athenians. They had deſigned to rebel before the 
war was declared, but the Lacedæmonians would not 
receive them at that time. The citizens of Methymne 
ſent advice of this to the Athenians, aſſuring them, 
that if an immediate ſuccour was not ſent, the iſland 
would be inevitably loſt. The affliction of the Athe- 
nians, who had ſuſtained great loſſes by the war and the 
plague, was greatly increaſed, when news was brought 
of the revolt of ſo conſiderable an iſland, whoſe 
forces, which were quite freſh, would now join the 
enemy, and re- inforce them on a ſudden by the addition 
of a powerful fleet. The Athenians therefore ſent 
forty gallies deſigned for Peloponneſus, which accord- 
ingly ſailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, though in 
great conſternation becauſe they were quite unprepared, 
yet put on an appearance of bravery, and ſailed out 
of the port with their ſhips; however, being repulſed, 
they propoſed an accommodation, which the Athe- 
nians liſtened to, from an apprehenſion that they:were 
not ſtrong enough to reduce the ifland to their allegi- 
ance. A ſuſpenſion of arms was therefore agreed 
upon, during which the Mitylenians ſent ambaſſadors 
to Athens. The fear of not obtaining their demands, 
made them ſend others to Lacedæmonia, to deſire 
ſuccours. This was not ill juged, the Athenians ſend- 
ing them an anſwer which they had no reafon to interpret 

in their favour, | | | 
The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedzmonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience, till the ſolemnization 
of the. Olympick games, in order that the allies might 
hear the complaints they had to make. I ſhall repeat 
their whole ſpeech on that occaſion, as it may ſerve, 
1 18 | M tees 4 at 
(4) Thucyd. I. iii. p. 174—207, Diod, I. xii. P- 108. 109. 
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at once, to give a juſt idea of Thucydides's ſtile, and 


As 
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of the ſeveral ſtates with regard to the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians. We are ſenſible,” ſaid the amba{. 
Tadors, „that it is the cuſtom to uſe deſerters well at 
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firſt, becauſe of the ſervice they do thoſe whom 
they fly to; but to deſpiſe them afterwards as traitors 
to their country and friends. This is far from 
being unjuſt, when they have no inducement to 
ſuch a change; when the ſame union ſubſiſts, and 
the ſame aids reciprocally granted. But it is far 
otherwiſe between us and the Athenians; and we 


intreat you not to be prejudiced againſt us, be- 


cauſe, after having been treated mildly by the 


Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their 


alliance when they are unfortunate. For being come 
hither to demand admittance into the number of 

our friends and allies, we ought to begin our own 
juſtification, by ſhowing the juſtice and neceſſity of 
our procedure; it being impoſſible for a true friend- 
ſhip. to be eſtabliſhed between individuals, or a 
ſolid alliance between cities, unleſs both are founded 


on virtue, and uniformity of principles and ſen- 


timents. VE : 

„To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
with the Athenians was not to enſlave Greece, 
but to free it from the yoke of the Barbarians ; and 
it was concluded after the retreat of the Perſians, 


when you renounced the command. We adhered 
to it with pleaſure, ſo long as the Athenians con- 


tinued to entertain juſt deſigns ; but, when we ſaw 
that they diſcontinued the war they were carrying on 
againſt the enemy, merely to opprels the allies, we 
could not but ſuſpe& their conduct. And as it 
was extremely difficult, in ſo great a diverſity of 
intereſts and opinions, for all of them to continue in 
ſtri&t union; and ſtill harder to make head againft 
them, when alone and ſeparated ; they have. ſub- 


the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; and 


uſed our own forces for this end. For, at the ſame 
7 time 
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time that they left us ſeemingly at our liberty, 


they obliged us to follow them; though we could 
no longer rely on their words, and had the ſtrongeſt. 


reaſon to fear the like treatment. And indeed, 
what probability is there, after their enſlaving all 
the other ſtates, that they ſhould ſhow a regard to 
us only, and admit us upon the foot of equals, if 


A TAX. 
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they may become our maſters whenever they pleaſe; 


eſpecially as their power increaſes daily, in propor- 
tion as ours leſſens? A mutual fear between confe- 
derates, is a ſtrong motive to make an alliance 
laſting, and to prevent unjuſt and violent attempts, 
by its keeping all things in an equilibrium. Their 
leaving us the enjoyment of our liberties, was 


merely becauſe they could not intrench upon them 


by open force, but only by that equity and ſpecious 


moderation they have ſhown us. Firſt, they pre- 
tended to prove, from their moderate conduct in 


regard to us, that as we are free, we ſhould not 


have marched in conjunction with them againſt the 


other allies, had they not given them juſt grounds 


for complaint. Secondly, by attacking the weakeſt 
firſt, and ſubduing them one after another, they 
enabled themſelves, by their ruin, to ſubject the 
moſt powerful without difficulty, who at laſt would 
be left alone and without ſupport : Whereas, had 
they begun by invading us, at the time that the 
allies were poſſeſſed of. all their troops, and were 
able to make ſome ſtand, they could not ſo eaſily 
have completed their deſigns. Beſides, as we had 
a large fleet, which would ftrengthen conſiderably 


whatever party we ſhould declare for, this was a 
646 


check upon them. Add to this, that the high 


regard we have always ſhown for their republick, 
and the endeavours we have uſed to gain the favour 
of thoſe who commanded it, have ſuſpended our ruin. 
But we had been undone had not this war broke 


out; which the fate of others leaves no room to 


doubt. . 
88 „What 
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“ What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can 


be concluded with thoſe who never are friends and 


allies, but when force is employed to make them 
continue ſuch ? For, as they were obliged to careſs 
us during the war, to prevent our joining with the 


enemy; we were conſtrained to treat them with 


the ſame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
falling upon us. That which love produces in other 


places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this 


circumſtance that made an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, 
which both parties were determined to break upon 
the very firſt favourable occaſion : Let therefore no 
one accuſe us for the advantage we now take, 
We had not always the ſame opportunity to ſave, as 
they had to ruin us; but were under a neceſſity 
of waiting one, before we could venture to declare 
ourſelves. | e „ 
“ Such are the motives which now oblige us to 


ſolicit your alliance; the equity and juſtice of 


which appear very ſtrong to us, and conſequently 
call upon us to provide for our ſafety : We ſhould 
have claimed your protection before, had you 
been ſooner inclined to afford it us; for we offered 
ourſelves to you, even before the war broke ont : 
We are now come at the perſuaſion of the 
Bœotians your allies, to diſengage ourſelves from 
the oppreſſors of Greece, and join our arms with 
its defenders; and to provide for the ſecurity 
of our ſtate, which is now in imminent danger. If 


any thing can be objected to our conduct, it is, 


our declaring ſo precipitately, with more generoſity 
than prudence, and without having made the leaſt 
preparations. But this alſo ought to engage you 
to be the more ready in ſuccouring us; that you 
may not loſe the opportunity of protecting the 
oppreſſed, and avenging yourſelves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favourable conjuncture 
than that which now offers itſelf ; a conjuncture, 
when war and peſtilence have conſumed their 
forces, and exhauſted their treaſure : Not to apron 

5 e that 
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«. that their fleet is divided; by which means they will 


An TAX: 


6 not be in a condition to reſiſt you, ſhould you invade Lenos | 


them at che ſame time by ſea and land. For, they 
either will leave us to attack you, and give us an © 

4 portunity of ſuccouring you; or they will oppoſe us 
all together, and then you will have but half their 
“forces to deal with. 

« For the reſt, let no one imagine that you will 
< expoſe yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable 
of doing you ſervice. Our country indeed lies at a 
« conſiderable diſtance from you, but our aid is near 
„ at hand. For the war will be carried on, not in 
Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that country whoſe re- 
* venues are the ſupport of Attica, and we are not far 
„ from it. Conſider, alſo, that in abandoning us, you 
e will increaſe the power of the Athenians by the 
addition of ours; and that no ſtate will then dare to 
e take up arms againſt them. But in ſaccourin 
us, you will ſtrengthen yourſelves with a fleet which 
you ſo much want; you will induce many other 
« people, after our example, to join you; and you 
vill take off the reproach caſt upon you, of abandon- 
ing thoſe who have recourſe to your protection, 
« which will 'be no inconſiderable I to you 
e during the courſe of the war. 

We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, in whoſe temple we now are, not to 
< fruſtrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject ſup- 
„ pliants, whoſe preſervation may be highly advanta- 
« geous, and whoſe ruin may be infinitely pernicious 
„ to you. Show yourſelves fuch now, as the idea 
* entertained of your generoſity, and the extreme 
danger to which we are reduced, may demand; that 
eis, the protectors of the afflicted, and the deliverers 
<< of «Greece;” 

The allies, ſtruck 0 theſe reaſons; Amine 
them into the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion 
into the enemy's country was immediately reſolved, 
and that the allies ſhould rendezvous at Corinth with 
two thirds of their forces. The Lacedæmoni ins 
<WFot. HE 3 | „ "arraves 
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arrived firſt, and prepared engines for tranſporting the 
© ſhips from the gulf of Corinth into the ſea of Athens, 
in order to invade Attica both by ſea and land. The 
Athenians were no leſs active on their fide; but the 
allies, being employed in their harveſt, and beginning 
to grow weary of the war, were a long time before they 
met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived 
that all theſe preparations were made againſt them, 
from a ſuppoſition that they were very weak ; to unde- 
ceive the world, and ſhow that they alone were able to 
ſupport a fleet without the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea a 
fleet of an hundred fail, which they manned with citi- 
zens as well as foreignersz not exempting a ſingle 
citizen, except ſuch only as were obliged to ſerve on 
horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted to five hundred 
meaſures of corn. After having ſhowed themſelves 
before the Iſthmus of Corinth, the more-to diſplay their 
power, they made deſcents into whatever parts of Pe- 
loponneſus they pleaſed. 

The world never ſaw a finer fleet, T he Athenians 
guarded their own country, and the coaſts of Eubcea 


and Salamis with a fleet of an hundred ſhips. They 


cruiſed round Peloponneſus with another fleet of the 
like number of veſſels, without including their fleet 
before Leſbos and other places. The whole amounted + 
to upwards of two hundred and fifty gallies. The ex- 
pences of this powerful armament entirely exhauſted 
their treaſure, which had been very much drained be- 
fore by that of the ſiege of Potidæa. 

The Lacedzmonians, greatly ſurpriſed at ſo ber- 
midable a fleet, which they no ways expected, 
returned with the utmoſt expedition to their own 
country, and only ordered forty gallies to be fitted out 
for the ſuccour of Mitylene. The Athenians had 
ſent a re- inforcement thither, conſiſting of a thouſand 


heavy- armed troops, by whoſe aſſiſtance they made a 


contravallation, with forts of the moſt cammodious 

places; fo that it was blocked up, both by ſea and 

land, in the — of winter. The Athenians 
were 
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were in ſuch great want of money for carrying on this 
| ſiege, that they were reduced to aſſeſs themſelves, which 
they had never done before, and by this means two 
hundred * talents were ſent to it. 


The people of Mitylene being in want of al things, * M. 
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and having waited to no purpoſe for the ſuccours PRs c 


which the Lacedæmonians had promiſed them, ſurren- 


dered, upon condition that no perſon ſhould be put to 


death or impriſoned, till the ambaſſadors, whom they 
ſhould. ſend to Athens, were returned; and that, in 
the mean 'time, the troops ſhould be admitted into 
the city. As ſoon as the Athenians had got poſſeſſion 


of the city, ſuch of the factious Mityleneans as had 


fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, 
and afterwards to Athens. There the affair of the 
Mityleneans was debated. As their revolt had greatly 
exaſperated the people, becauſe not preceded by any 
ill treatment, and it ſeemed a mere effect of their hatred 


for the Athenians, in the firſt tranſports of their 
rage, they reſolved to put all the citizens to death in- 


diſcriminately, and to make all the women and chil- 


_ dren ſlaves; and immediately they ſent a galley to put. 


the decree in execution. 


But night ave them leiſure to make different 


reflexions. This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and 
carried farther than conſiſted with juſtice. They imaged 

to themſelves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely 
abandoned to ſlaughter, and repented their having 


involved the innocent with the guilty. This ſudden 


change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean ambaſſa- 


dors ſome little glimmerings of hope; and they 


prevailed ſo far with the magiſtrates, as to have the 
affair debated a ſecond time. Clcon, who had ſug- 
geſted the firſt decree, a man of a fiery temper, 
and who had great authority over the people, main- 
tained his opinion with great vehemence and heat. 


He repreſented, that it was unworthy a wiſe govern- 


ment to change with every wind, and to annul in the 
morning. what they had decreed the night before 


1 2 | and 
® Tavo hundred thouſand crowns, about 45,0001. fieriing, 
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AxTax. and that it was highly important to take an exem- 


LoNGIMAs 


plary vengeance of the Mityleneans, in order to awe 
the reſt of their allies who were every where ready to 
revolr. Te = . 
Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the farſt 
aſſembly, now oppoſed his reflexions more ſtrongly 


than before. After deſcribing, in a tender and pathe- 


tick manner, the deplorable condition of the Mityle- 
neans, whoſe minds (he ſaid) muſt neceſſarily be on the 


rack, whilſt they were expecting a ſentence that was 


to determine their fate; he repreſented to the Athe- 
nians, that the fame of their mildneſs and clemency 
had always reflected the higheſt honour on them, and 
diſtinguiſhed them glorioufly from all other nations: 
He obſerved, that the citizens of Mitylene had been 


drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a proof of which 


was, their ſurrendering the city to them the inſtant it 


was in their power to do it: They therefore, by this 


decree, would murther their benefactors, and conſe- 
quently be both unjuſt and ungrateful, in puniſhing the 


innocent with the guilty, He obſerved further, that 


ſuppoſing the Mityleneans in general were guilty, it 


would however be for the intereſt of the Athenians to 
diſſemble, in order that the rigorous puniſhment they 
had decreed might not exaſperate the reſt of the allies; 
and that the beſt way to put a ſtop to the evil would 
be to leave room for repentance, and not plunge 
people into deſpair, by the abſolute and irrevocable re- 
fuſal of a pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they 
ſhould examine very deliberately the cauſe of thoſe 


factious Mityleneans who had been brought to Athens, 


and pardon all the reſt. 


The aſſembly was very much divided, ſo that 
Diodorus carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond 
alley was therefore immediately fitted out. It was 
Eirntthed with eyery thing that might accelerate its 


courſe; and the ambaſſadors of Mitylene promiſed a 


great reward to the crew, provided they arrived time 


enough. They therefore did not quit their oars, 


even when they took ſuſtenance, but eat and drank 
es Es - 


— 
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as they rowed, and took their reſt alternately ;' and, 
very happily for them the wind was favourable. The 
firſt galley had got a day and night's fail before them ; 

but as thoſe on board carried ill news, they did not 
make great haſte, Its arrival before the city had ſpread 
the utmoſt conſternation in every part of it: But it 
increaſed infinitely, when the decree, by which all the 
citizens were ſentenced to die, was read in a full 
aſſembly. Nothing was now heard in all places but 
cries and loud laments. The moment that 890 ſentence 
was going to be put in execution, advice came that a 
ſecond galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel 
maſſacre was ſuſpended. The aſſembly was again con- 
vened; and the decree, which granted a pardon, was 
liſtened to with ſuch a ſilence and joy, as is much eaſier 
conceived than expreſſed. _ 5 5 
All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of a 
thouſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards 
diſmantled, the ſhips delivered up; and the whole 
iſland, the city of Methymne excepted, was divided 
into three thouſand parts or portions, three hundred of 
which were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods; and 
the reſt divided by lot, among ſuch Athenians as were 
ſent thither, to whom the natives of the country gave 
a a revenue of two“ minæ for every portion; on which 
condition they were permitted to keep poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, but not as proprietors. The cities which be- 
longed to the Mityleneans on the coaſt of Aſia, were 
all ſubjected by the Athenians, © ; 
(5) During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
the inhabitants of Platææ, having loſt all hopes of 
ſuccour, and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, 
formed a reſolution to cut their way through the 
enemy: But half of them, ſtruck with the greatneſs 
of the danger, and the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, 
entirely loſt courage when they came to the execution 
but the reſt'(who were about two hundred and twenty 
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be Attick mina was worth an hundred drachms, that is, fifty 


French livres, 
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ſoldiers) perſiſted i in their reſolution, and cleaped i in the 
following manner. 

Before I begin the deſcription of their eſcape, it 
will be proper to inform my readers, in wha t ſenſe. 1 
uſe certain expreſſions I ſhall employ in it. In ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech, the line or fortification which is made 
round a city when beſieged, to prevent ſallies, is 
called contravallation; and that which is made to pre- 


vent any ſuccours from without, is named circumval- 
lation. Both theſe fortifications were uſed in this 


ſiege ; however, for brevity ſake, I ſhall ule only the 


former term. 


The contravallation conſiſted of two 8 at ſix- 
teen feet diſtance one - from the other. The ſpace 
between the two walls being a kind of Werte or 
terraſs, ſeemed to be but one ſingle building, and com- 
poſed a range of cazerns or barracks, where the ſol- 
diers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were built 
around it at proper diſtances, extending from one wall 
to the other, in order that they might be able to de- 


fend themſelves at the ſame time againſt any attack from 


within and without. There was no going from one 
cazern to another without croſſing thoſe f towers.; and 


on the top of the wall was a parapet on both ſides, 


where a guard was commonly kept; but in rainy wea- 
ther, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhelter themſelves in the 
towers, which ſerved in the nature of guard-houſes. 
Such was the contravallation, on both ſides of which 
was a ditch, the earth of which had been. employed in 
making the bricks of the wall. 5 
The beſieged firſt took the height of the wall, by 
counting the rows of bricks which compoſed | it; and 


this they did at different times, and employed ſeveral 


men for that purpoſe, in order that they might not mil- 
take in the calculation. This was the eaſter, becauſe 
as the wall ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance, every part of 


it was very viſible. They then made ladders of a 


proper length. 


All things being now ready for executing the de- 
ſign, the beſieged left the city orie night when there 
was no moon, in the midſt of a ftorm of wind and 

rain. 
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rain. After croſſing the firſt ditch, they drew near AA 
to the wall undiſcovered, through the darkneſs of the . 

night; not to mention that the noiſe made by the 
rain and wind prevented their being heard. They 
marched at ſome diſtance from one another, to pre- 
vent the claſhing of their arms, which were light, in 
order that thoſe who carried them might be the more 
active; and one of their legs was naked, to keep 
them from ſliding ſo eaſily. in the mire. Thoſe who 
carried the ladders laid them in the ſpace between the 
towers, where they knew no guard was poſted, be- 
cauſe it rained. That inſtant twelve men mounted 
the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a 
dagger, and marched directly to the towers, ſix on 
each ſide. They were followed by ſoldiers armed 
only with javelins, that they might mount the eaſier; 
and their ſhields were carried after them to be uſed in 

the. change: ß ode ona. 01 
When moſt of theſe were got to the top of the 
wall, they were diſcovered by the falling of a tile, 

which one of their comfades, in taking hold of the 
parapet, had thrown down. The alarm was imme 
diately given from the towers, and the whole camp 
approached the wall without diſcoveting the occaſian 
of the outery, from the gloom of the night, and the 
violence of the ſtorm. Beſides which, thoſe who had 
ſtaid behind in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame 
time in another quarter, to make a diverſion; ſo that 
the enemy did not know which way to turn themſelves, 
and were afraid to quit their poſts, But a corps de 
reſerve, of three hundred men, who were kept for 
any unforeſeen. accident that might happen, quitted 
the contravallation, and ran to that part where they 
heard the noiſe; and torches were held up towards 
Thebes, to ſhow that they muſt run that way. By - 
thoſe in the city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, m ; =_ 
others at the ſame time in different quarters, . Aae 
prepared them on the wall for that purpoſ. TINS 

In the mean time, thoſe who had mounted (firſt 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the two to erg whic ; 
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As rar aka the interval where the ladders were ſet; and 
Loni. having killed thoſe who guarded them, poſted them- 
| ſelves there to defend the paſſage, and keep off the 
| beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders from the top of the 
| wall againſt the two towers, they cauſed: a good num 
ber bs their comrades to mount, in order to keep off, 
by the diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others who 
were haſtening from the neighbouring towers. Whilit 
this was doing, they had time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, 
and to throw down the parapet, that the reſt might 
come up wich greater eaſe, As faſt as they came up, 
they went down on the other ſide, and drew up near 
the foſsẽ on the outſide, to ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. 
After they were paſſed over, the men who were in the 
towers came down: at; and made to the foſsẽ to follow 
after the reſt. . 
That inſtant he. 3 of three ee ich 
torches, came up. However, as the Platzans ſaw 
their enemies by this light better than they were ſeen 
by them, they took a ſurer aim, by which means the 
laſt croſſed the ditch, without being attacked in their 
paſſage: However, this was not done without diffi- 
culty, becauſe the ditch was frozen over, and the ice 
would not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy 
rains. Fhe violence of che ſtorm was of en advan- 
e eee b. 
After all were paſſed, ans: took ad road 8 
| T hebes, the better to conceal their retreat; becauſe it 
was not likely that they had fled towards a city of the 
enemy's. Immediately they perceived the beſiegers, 
with torches in their hands, purſuing them in the 
road: that led to Athens. After keeping that of 
Thebes about fix or ſeven * ſtadia, they turned ſhort 
toward the mountain, and reſumed the route of 
Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out 
of two hundred and twenty. who had quitted the 
place; the reſt having returned back to it through 
tear, one archer e e wha was ane on the ſide 
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of the foſsẽ of contravallation. The beſiegers, after Arx. 
having purſued them to no purpoſe, returned to their n. 
bu 7702 6.05 - VV . 

— the mean time, the Platæans who remained in 
the city, ſuppoſing that all their companions had been 
killed (becauſe thoſe who were returned, to juſtify 
themſelves, affirmed they were) ſent a herald to de- 
mand the dead bodies; but being told the true ſtate 
of the affair, he withdrew. „ + Yi : 
(c) About the end of the following campaign, 

which is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Pla- 
tæans being in abſolute want of proviſions, and unable 
to make the leaſt defence, ſurrendered upon condi- 
tion that they ſhould not be puniſhed till they had 
been tryed and adjudged in form of juſtice. Five 
commiſſioners came for this purpoſe from Lacedæ- 
mon; and theſe, without charging them with any 
crime,” barely aſked them whether they had done an 
ſervice to the Lacedæmonians and the allies in this 


1 


war? The Platæans were much ſurpriſed, as well as KH 
PR at this queſtion; and were ſenſible, tliat it | 
had been ſuggeſted by the Thebans, their -profefſed my 
enemies; who had vowed their deſtrution. They * 


therefore: put the Lacedamonians in mind of the 
ſervices they had done to Greece in general, both at 
the battle of Artemiſium, and that of Platææ; and 
particularly in Lacedæmonia, at the time of the 
earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of their 
ſlaves. The only reaſon (they declared) of their 
having joined the Athenians afterwards, was, to de- 
fend themſelves from the hoſtilities of the Thebans, 
againſt whom they had implored the aſſiſtance of the 
Lacedæmonians to no purpoſe: That if that was 
imputed to them for a crime, which was only their 
misfortune, it ought not however entirely to obliterate 
the rememberance of their former ſervices. Caſt 
your eyes, ſaid they, on the monuments of your 
+. anceſtors which you ſee here, to whom we annually . 
„ pay all the honours which can be rendered to the 
| oy 4 eras % manes 
9 (s) Thucyd, I. iii. p. 203-220, Diod. I. xii. p. 109. 
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“4 manes of the dead. You thought fit to rub | 


their bodies with us, as we were eye- witneſſes of 


« their bravery: And yet you will now give up-their 
« aſhes to their murtherers, in abandoning us to the 
«© Thebans, who fought: againſt them at the battle 
„ of Platææ. Will you enſlave a province where 
& Greece recovered its liberty? Will you deſtroy the 


ce temples: of thoſe gods, to whom you owe the 


& victory? Will you aboliſn the memory of their 
% founders, who contributed ſo greatly to your ſafe- 


ty? On this occaſion, we may venture to: ſay, our 
* intereſt is inſeparable from your glory; and you 


* cannot deliver up your ancient friends and bene- 
<«< factors to the unjuſt hatred of the Thebans, with- 


* gut eternal infamy to yourſelves.” wg 


One would conclude, that theſe juſt remonſirances 
ſhould have made ſome impreſſions on the Lacedemo- 
nians; but they were byafſed mote by the anſwer the 


Thebans made, and which was expreſſed in the moſt 
haughty and bitter terms againſt the Platæans; and 


beſides, they had brought their inſtructions from La- 
cedæmon. They ſtood therefore to their firſt queſtion, 
Whether ube Platæans bad done. them any ſervice ſince the 
war? and making them paſs one after another, as 


they ſeverally anſwered: No, he was immediately 
butchered, and not one eſcaped. About two hundred 
were killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athenians, 


who were. among them, met with the ſame unhappy 


fate. Their wives, who had been taken priſoners, 
were made ſlaves. The Thebans afterwards peopled 


their city with. exiles from Megara and Platææ; but 


the year after they demoliſhed it entirely. It was in 
this manner the Lacedæmonians, in the hopes of 


reaping great advantages from the Thebans, ſacrificed 


the Platæans to their animoſity, ninety- three years after 


A. M. 
3578. 


42 6. 


their firſt alliance with the Athenians. 
(d) In che ſixth year of the. war of Peloponneſus, 


the Plague-broke out anew 1n Athens, and again wc 


away great numbers. 
5 (4) Thueyd, I, viii. p. 232. 0 
8E. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANs. 
Ster. V. 7e Athenians poſſeſs tbemſelves of Pylus, 
and art afterwards befieged in it. The Spartan art 
fut up in the little iſland of Sphacteria. Cx xo makes 
' himſelf maſter of it. ArTaxerxes dies. 


HE SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR, 


WW 
* 


13 


* * » 
1 


i 


F Paſs over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſuc- Ars. 
ceeding campaigns, which differ very little from Ces 


one another; the Lacedzmonians making regularly 
every year incurfions into Attica, and the Athenrans 
Into Peloponneſus: I likewiſe omit ſome ſieges in dif- 
ferent places: (e) That of Pylus, a little city of 
Meſſenia, only four hundred furlongs From This. 
dæmon, was one of the moſt conſiderable. The 
Athenians,” headed by Demoſthenes, had taken that 
city, and fortified themſelves very ſtrongly in it; 
this was the ſeventh year of the war. The' Lacedæ- 
monians left Attica immediately, in order to go and 
recover, if poſſible, that place, and àccordingly they 
attacked it both by ſea and land. Braſides, one of 
their leaders, ſignaliſed himſelf here by the moſt 
extraordinary acts of bravery. Oppoſite” to the city 
was a little iſland called Sphacteria, whence the be- 
ſieged might be greatly arinsyed, and the entrance of 
the Harbour ſhut up. They therefore threw a"*choſtn 
body of Lacedæmonians into it; making, in all, four 
hundred and twenty, excluſive of the Helots. A 
battle was fought at ſea, in which the Athenians were 
victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. They 


furrounded the iſland; and fet a guard in every part 
of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants flott going 
out, or any pfoviſions from being brought in to 
. Lt, Oy ter er on. wons CO 
The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magiſtrate thought 'the affair of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and therefore came himfelf upon the ſpot, in 


order that he might be better able to take proper 


meaſures; when concluding that it would be impoffible 

5 5 „ 
e) Thucyd. I. iv. p. 253-280. Diod. 1. xii. P. 112114. _ 

. n wenty French leagues. 4 On 3 


A. M. 
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for bim to ſave thoſe who were on the iſland, and 


Tong. that they at laſt muſt neceſſarily be ſtarved out, or be 


taken by ſome other means, he propoſed an accom- 
modation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded, in 
order to give the Lacedæmonians time to ſend to 


Athens; but upon condition that in the mean time 


they ſhould ſurrender up all their gallies, and not 
tack the place either by ſea or land, till the return of | 
the ambaſſadors: That if they complied with theſe 

conditions, the Athenians: would permit them to cat 
proviſions to thoſe Who were in the iſland, at tho 
rate of ſo much for the maſter, and half for the 
ſervant; and that the whole ſhould be done publickly, 
and in ncht of both armies: That, on the other ſide, 
the Athenians ſhould be allowed to keep guard round 

the iſland, to prevent any thing from going in or out 
of it, but ſhould not attack it in any manner: That 
in caſe this agreement ſhould be infringed in the leaſt, 


the truce would be broke; otherwiſe, that it ſhould - 
continue in full force till the return of the ambaſſa- 


dors, whom the Athenians obliged themſelves, by the 
articles, to convey backwards and forwards; and that 
then the Lacedæmonians ſhould have their ſhips re- 


ſtored, in the ſame condition in which they had been 


delivered up. Such were the articles of the treaty, 
The Lacedæmonians began to put it, in execution, by 


ſurrendering about threeſcore ſhips; after which they 
ſent ambaſſadors to Athens. 


Being admitted to audience before 105 people, they 


began by ſaying, that they were come to the Athe- 


nians to ſue for that peace, which they themſelves 
were, a little before, in a condition to grant: That 
they now might acquire the glory of having reſtored 
the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedæmonians 
conſented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : 


That the danger to which their citizens were expoled 


in the iſland, had determined them to take ſuch a ſtep 


as could not but be Very. grating to Lacedzmonians ; 


However, 

* For the maſters, two Attick half pints of wine, and a piece of 

ebænices of flour, making about four meat: With half this quantity for the 
pounds and a balf, tavo coty tes, or ſervants. 
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However, that their affairs were far from being de- azrax. : 
ſperate, and therefore, that now was the time to lee. 
eſtabliſh between the two republicks, a firm and ſolid 
friendſhip; becauſe the affairs of both were ſtill 
fluctuating, and fortune had not yet declared abſo- 
lutely in e. of either: That the gods frequently 
abandoned thoſe whom ſucceſs makes proud, by 
ſhifting the ſcene, and rendering them as unfortunate 
as they before had been happy : That they ought to 
conſider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain; and 
that the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, is not to 
triumph over an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to 
agree to a reconciliation on juſt and reaſonable terms: 
For then, conquered by generoſity and not by vio- 
lence, his future thoughts being all employed, not on 
revenge, but on gratitude, he is delighted, and thinks 
it his duty to obſerve his engagements with inviolable 
fidelity. Tie | HY Rios 
The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
been as glorious to them, as. advantageous! to all q 
Greece, But Cleon, who had a great aſcendent over | q 
the people, prevented its taking effect. They there- | 
fore Kh bees by his advice, that thoſe who were in 
the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at diſcretion. ; and 
afterwards be carried to Athens, on the condition of 
being ſent back from it, as ſoon as the Lacedæmo- 
nians ſhould have reſtored the cities, &c. which the 
Athenians had been forced to give up by the laſt 
treaty z and that theſe things being done, a firm and 
laſting peace ſhould be concluded. The Lacedzmo- 
nians demanded that deputies ſhould be appointed, 
and that the Athenians ſhould engage to ratify what 
they ſhould conclude, But Cleon exclaimed againſt ſ 
this propoſal, and ſaid, it was plain they did not deal 
fairly, foe they would not tranſact with the people, 
but with particular men, whom they might eaſily 1 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they | | 
ſhould, do it immediately. The Lacedzmonians, 
finding there was no poſſibility for them to treat rs 
| | ey the 
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WET 33-5 3-33 oer o - « ho 
Azrax. the people, without adviſing with their allies, and 


hat if any thing had' been granted by them to their 


prejudice, they muſt be reſponſible for it, went away 


without concluding any thing; fully perſuaded that 


they muſt not expect * equitable treatment from the 
Athenians, in the preſent ſtate of their affairs and diſ- 


„ 


poſition from proſperity. 


< 


As ſoon as they were returned to Pylus, the ſuſ⸗ 


| penſion ceaſed : But when the Lacedzmonians came 


to demand back their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to 


give them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been 
infringed. in ſome particulars If little conſequence. 
The Lacedzmonians inveighed ſtrongly againſt this 
refuſal, as being a manifeſt perfidy ; and immediately 
prepared for war with greater vigour and animoſity 
than before. A haughty carriage in ſucceſs, and 
want of faith in the obſervation of treaties, never fail, 
at laſt, to involve a people in great calamities. This 


will appear by what follows. 


The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict guard 
round the iſland, to prevent any proviſions from bein 


brought into it, and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able 


to ſtarve out the inhabitants. But the Lacedemonians 
engaged the whole country in their intereſt by the 
views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon proviſions, 
and giving ſuch ſlaves their „e as ſhould run 


any into it. Proviſions were therefore now brought, 


(at the hazard of mens lives) from all parts of Pelo- 


ponneſus. There were even divers, who ſwam from 
the coaſt to the iſland, oppoſite to the harbour, and 
drew after them goats-ſkins filled with pounded linſeed, 
and poppies mixed with honey. Li EEE 
Thoſe who were beſieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almoſt the like extremities, being in. want of both of 
water and proviſions. When advice was brought to 
Athens, that their countrymen, ſo far from reducing 
the enemy by famine, were themſelves almoſt ſtarved; 
it was feared, that as it would not be poſſible for the 
fleet to ſubſiſt during the winter, on a deſert coaſt which 
belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in ſo 
48 > dangerous 
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dangerous a road, the land muſt by that means be azrax. 
leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give the priſoners . 
an opportunity of eſcaping. But the circumſtance 
they chiefly dreaded was, leſt the Lacedzmonians, 
after their countrymen were once extricated from their 
danger, ſhould refuſe to hearken to any conditions of 
peace; ſo that they now repented their having refuſed 
it when offered them. | $4, PPD 
Cleon faw plainly that theſe complaints would ter- 
minate in him. He therefore began by aſſerting, . that 
it was all a falſe report concerning the extreme want 
of proviſions, to which the Athenians, both within 
and without Pylus, were ſaid to be reduced. He 
next exclaimed, in preſence of the people, againſt 
the ſupineneſs and inactivity of the leaders who be- 
ſieged the iſland, pretending, that were they to exert 
the leaſt, bravery, they might ſoon take the iſland ; 
and that had he commanded, he would ſoon have 
taken it. Upon this he was immediately appointed 
to command the expedition ; Nicias, who was before 
elected, reſigning voluntarily that honour to him, 
either through weakneſs, for he was naturally timid, 
or out of a political view, in order that the ill ſucceſs, 
which is was generally believed Cleon would meet 
with in this enterpriſe, might loſe him the favour of 
the people. But now Cleon was greatly ſurpriſed as 
well as embarraſſed; for he did not expect that the 
Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than ſoldier, and much more able with 
his tongue than his ſword, However, he deſired 
leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which 
he alledged ſeveral excuſes : But finding that the more 
he declined the command, the more they preſſed him 
to accept it, he changed his note; and ſupplying his 
want of courage with rhodomontade, he declared 
before the whole aſſembly, with a firm and reſolute 
air, that he would bring, in twenty days, thoſe of the 
iſland priſoners, or loſe his life. The whole aſſembly, 
on hearing thoſe words, ſet-up a laugh, for they knew 
the man. 25 FCC 
1 1 | Cleon 
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Ar Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of 
onen every body, made good his words. He and Demoſ- 
| thenes (the other chief) landed in the iſland, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them. from. poſt 
to poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, at laſt forced 
them to the extremity of the iſland. The Lacedæ- 
monians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inac- 
ceſſible. There they drew up in battle-array, faced 
about to that ſide only where they could be attacked, 
and defended themſelves like ſo many lions. As the 
engagement had held the greateſt part of the day, 
and the ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and weari- 
neſs, and parched with thirſt, the general of the 
Meſſenians, directing himſelf to Cleon and Demoſ- 
thenes, ſaid, that all their efforts would be to no 
purpoſe, unleſs they charged their enemy's rear; and 
promiſed, if they would give him but ſome troops 
armed with miſſive weapons, that he would endeavour 
to find a paſſage. Accordingly, he and his followers. 
climbed up certain ſteep and craggy places which 
were not guarded, when coming down unperceived 
into the fort, he appeared on a ſudden at the backs of 
the Lacedæmonians, which entirely damped their 
courage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 
They now made but a very feeble reſiſtance; and 
being oppreſſed with numbers, attacked on all ſides, 
and dejected through fatigue and deſpair, they began 
to give way: But the Athenians ſeiſed on all the paſſes 
to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demoſthenes, 
finding that ſhould the battle continue, not a man of 
them would eſcape, and being deſirous of carrying 
them alive to Athens, they commanded their ſoldiers 
to deſiſt; and cauſed proclamation to be made by a 
herald, for them to lay down their arms and ſurrender 


at diſcretion. At theſe words, the greateſt part 
lowered their ſhields, and clapped their hands in 
token of approbation. A kind of ſuſpenſion of arms 
was agreed upon; and their commander deſired leave 
might be granted him to deſpatch a meſſenger to 
the camp, to know the reſolution of the 

| | This 


* 
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permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they did 
not ſubmit to diſnonourabſe terms. Upon this they 
held a conference; after which they ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and were kept till the next, day. The 
Athenians then raiſing a trophy, and reſtoring the 
Lacedæmonians their dead, embarked for their own 


country, after diſtributing the priſoners. among the 
ſeveral ſhips, and committing the guard of them to 


the captain of the gallies. 


* 


In this battle an hundred and twenty eight Lace- 


dæmonians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, 
which was their number at firſt; ſo that there ſurvived 
not quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty of 
whom were Spartans, that is inhabitants of, the city 
of Sparta. The ſiege of the iſland (to compute from 

the beginning of it, including the time employed in 
the truce) had laſted threeſcore and twelve days. 
They all now left Pylus; and Cleon's promiſe, though 
ſo vain and raſh, was found literally true. But the 
moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance was, the capitulation that 
had been made; for it was believed that the Lacedz- 


monians, ſo far from ſurrendering their arms, would 


die ſword in hand. 4 106; e 
Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain 
priſoners till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided 
the Lacedæmonians did not make any incurſions into 


their country, for that then they ſhould all be put to 


death. They left a garriſon in Pylus. The Meſſe- 


nians of Naupactus, who had formerly poſſeſſed it, 


ſent thither the flower of their youth, who very much 
infeſted the Lacedzmonians by their incurſions; and 


as theſe Meſſenians ſpoke the language of the country, 


they prevailed with a great number of ſlaves to join 
them. The Lacedzmonians, dreading a greater ev1', 
ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no purpole 


the Athenians being too much elated with their pro- 


-— Var, III. ſperity. 


1 in, 145. 
This was not allowed, but they called heralds from azrax, - 
the coaſt; and after ſeveral meſſages, a Lacedzmonian . 
advanced forward, and cried aloud, that they were 
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Azrax, fperity, and eſpecially their late ſucceſs, to liſten to 
W e eee 
| (f) In the ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, 
Artaxerxes ſent to the Lacedæmonians an ambaſſador 
ä named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the Aſſy- 
rian language, in which he ſaid, that he had received 
many embaſſies from them, but the purport of them 
all differed ſo widely, that he could not comprehend 
in any manner what it was they requeſted: That in 
this uncertainty, he had thought proper to ſend a 
Perſian, to acquaint them thar if they had any pro- 
poſal to make, they ſhould ſend a perſon in whom 
they could confide along with him, from whom he 
might be exactly informed in what they deſired. 
This ambaſſador, - arriving at Eion on the river Stry- 
mon in Thrace, was there taken priſoner, about the 
cloſe of this year, by one of the admirals of the Athe- 
nian fleet; who ſent him to Athens. He was treated 
with the"dtmolt civility and reſpect; the Athenians 
being extremely deſirous of recovering the favour of 
the king his maſter. | 
The year following, as Cav as the Aab would 
permit, the Athenians to put to ſea, they ſent the am- 
baſſador back in one of their ſhips at the publick ex- 
pence; and appointed ſome of their citizens to wait 
vpon him to the court of Perſia, in quality of ambaſ- 
ſadors. Upon landing at Epheſus, they were informed 
that Artaxerxes was dead; whereupon the Athenian 
ambaſſadors, thinking it not adviſable to proceed far- 
ther after this news, took Rave of Artaphernes, and 
returned to their own country. 


Thucyd. I. iv. p. 285, 286. 
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H Is chapter contains thirteen years | of the Pelo- : Nen 
ponneſian war, to the ninercenth incluſively. 3 


Sec. I. The very ſhort reigns of XENxES II. and Soc- 
DIANUS. - They are ſucceeded by Darivs Nornus. 
He puts a flop to the inſurrection of Egypt, and that of 
Media. He beſtows on Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, tbe 
ſupreme command of all Aſia Minor. © 


(a) RTAXERXES died about the beginning A.M. 

A of the forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, 3579- 
who ſucceeded him, was the only ſon which the queen I Wo 
his wife brought him: But he had ſeventeen others by My 
his concubines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who 
is called Secondianus by Cteſias) Ochus and Arſites. | 
Sogdianus, in concert with Pharnacias one of Xerxes's A. M. 
eunuchs, came inſidiouſly, one feſtival day, to the new ee. 
king, who, after drinking too immoderately, was re- . : 
tired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of the 
wine he had drank, time to evaporate; where he killed 
him without any difficulty, after he had; reigned but 
YALE, five days; and was declared King in his ſtead. a 

41 Hat 


_ 


(a) Cteſ, c. xlvii.—li. Died. I. xii. p. 115. 
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He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death 
Bagorazus, the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs. 
It was he who had been appointed to ſuperintend the 
interment of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's 
mother, who died the ſame day with her royal conſort. 
After having depoſited the two bodies in the mauſo- 
leum were the kings of Perſia were interred, he 


found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did 


not receive him favourably, upon account of ſome dif- 
ference with him in the life-time of his father. But 
the new king did not ſtop here: Not long after he took 
an opportunity to quarrel with him, on ſome triflin 
circumſtance. relating to the obſequies of his father, 
and cauſed him to be ſtoned. . 
By theſe two murthers, that of his brother Xerxes and 
of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and 
nobility, ſo that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a 


| throne, to which he had forced his way by ſuch hor- 


rid murthers. He ſuſpected that his brothers har- | 
boured the like deſign ; and Ochus, to whom his father 
had left the government of Hyrcania, was the chief 


object of his ſuſpicion. - Accordingly he ſent for him, 


with the intention of getting him murthered as ſoon as 
he arrived. However Ochus, who ſaw through his 
deſign, delayed coming upon various pretences ; which 


he continued till he advanced at the head of a ſtron 


army, which he openly declared he would employ to 


revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. This de- 


claration brought over to him a great number of the 
nobility, and ſeveral governors of the provinces, they 
being juſtly diſſatisfied at Sogdianus's cruelty and ill- 
conduct. They put the tiara on Ochus's head, and 


proclaimed him king. Sogdianus, ſeeing himſelf 
abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly 


in the ſlight defence he made to maintain his crown, 
as he had before been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurp- 

ing it. Contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, and 
the wiſeſt perſons who {till adhered to him, he con- 
cluded a treaty with his brother, who getting him into 
his hands, cauſed him to be thrown into aſhes, where 


he 


wh 
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he died a cruel death. (5) This was a kind of puniſh- $0GD1A5 
ment peculiar to the Perſians, and exerciſed only on *. 
great criminals. | One of the largeſt towers was filled 

to a certain height with aſhes. The criminal then was 
thrown headlong from the top of the tower into them; 

after which the aſhes were by a wheel turned perpetu- 

ally round him, till he was ſuffocated, Thus this 

wicked prince loſt this life and empire, which he en- 
Joyed ſix months and fifceen days. | | 


Ochus, by the death of Sogdlanus, now ſow limſelf p. . 
poſſeſſed of the empire. As ſoon as he was well ſettled 8 


in it, he changed his name from Ochus to that of Da- 2 2 75 
rius. To diſtinguiſh him, hiſtorians add the epichet Ant. J. c. 
| Neb, ſignifying baſtard: He reigned nineteen years, #37" 
Arſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had ſup- 
planted Xerxes, and had himſelf been dethroned by 
Ochus, meditated ro ſerve the latter in the ſame man- 
ner. Though he was his brother by the father's as 
well as the "mother's fide he openly revolted 9 
him, and was aſſiſted in it by Artyphius, ſon of Mega- 
byrus. Ochus, whom hereafter we ſhall always call 
Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his generals, againſt 
Artyphius; and himſelf, at the head of another army, 
marched againſt Arſites. Artyphius, with-the Grecian 
troops in his pay, defeated twice the general ſent 
againſt him. Bur, engaging a third time, the Greeks 
were corrupted, and he himſelf was beat, and forced f 
to ſurrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that 
a pardon would be granted him. The kin ng would 
have had him put to death, but was diverted from that 
reſolution by queen Paryſatis, Darius's ſiſter aud queen. 
| She alſo was the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by 
the ſame mother as Darius: She was an intriguing, 
artful woman, and the king her hufband was 9 
by her on moſt occaſions: The counſel ſhe now 
was perfidious to the laſt degree. She adviſed hit 10 
exerciſe his clemency towards Artyphius, and ſhowW- 
kim Waun uſage, in order that his brother might hope, 
„ „„ 


(5) Val. Max, I. . c 22 2 Maccab. c. xiii. 1. iii, 
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when * heard of his treating a rebellious ſervant with 
* ſo much generoſity, that he himſelf ſhould meet, at 
leaſt, with as mild treatment, and thereby be prompted 


to lay down his arms. She added, that when once he 
- ſhould have ſeiſed that prince, he might diſpoſe of 


him and Artyphius as he pleaſed. Darius followed 


her counſel, which proved ſucceſsful. Arſites being 


informed of the gentle uſage which Artyphius met 
with, concluded that, as he was the king's brother, he 
mould conſequently meet with ſtill more indulgent 


treatment; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, 


and ſurrendered himſelf. Darius was very much in- 


clined to fave his life: But Paryſatis, by inculcating to 
him, that he ought to puniſh this rebel to ſecure him- 
ſelf, at laſt prevailed with him to put his brother to 


A.M, | 


3590. 
Ant. J. C. 


414+ 


death, and accordingly he was ſuffocated: in aſhes with 
Artyphius. However, Darius had a violent ſtruggle 
with himſelf, before he could give orders for this ſacri- 
fice; having a very tender affection for his brother. 
He afterwards. put ſome other perſons to death, which 
executions did not procure him the tranquillity he had 
expected from them; for his reign was afterwards 
diſturbed with ſuch violent commotions, that he en- 
joyed but little repoſe. 8 . 
(c) One of the moſt dangerous commotions was oc- 
caſioned by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who, being 
governor of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance 
to the Perſian empire, and make himſelf king in his 
province. What flattered him with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in this attempt was his having raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of Grecian troops, under the command 
of Lycon the Athenian. Darius ſent Tiſſaphernes 
againſt this rebel, and gave him, with a conſiderable 
army, the commiſſion of governor of Lydia, of which 
he was to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. Tiſſaphernes, who was 
an artful man, and capable of acting in all characters, 
found means of tampering with the Greeks under 

Piſuthnes; and by dint of preſents and promiſes, 
broughs, over the eps with their general to his party... 
| | | Piſuthne . 
| 00 cel. c. lis 
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Piſuthnes, Who, by this deſertion, was unable to carry 1 
on his deſigns, ſurrendered, upon his being flattered 
with the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the in- 
ſtant he was brought before the king, he was ſentenced 0 - 
to be ſuffocared in aſhes, and accordingly met with the 

fame fate as the reſt of the rebels. But his death did 

not put an end to all troubles ; (d) for Amorges his 
fon, with the remainder of his army, ſtill oppoſed 
Tiſſaphernes; and for two years laid waſte the maritime 
provinces of Aſia Minor, till he at laſt was taken by 

the Greeks of Peleponneſus, in Iaſus, a city of Ionia, 

and delivered up by the inhabitants to Tiſſaphernes, 


"who pur mat math. 7 3 | 
(e) Darius was involved in freſh . troubles by one 
of his eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many 
years, ingroſſed all power in the court of Perſia; and 
we ſhall find, by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that they 
always governed abſolutely in it. {2 We may know 
their character, and the danger to which they expoſe 
princes, by the picture which Piocleſian, after he had 
reſigned the empire, and reduced himſelf to a private 
ſtation of life, drew of freedom, who had gained a 
like aſcendent over the Roman emperors, “ Four 
cor five Perſons,” ſays he, * wo are clolely united, 
and reſolutely determined to impoſe on à prince, 
e may do it very eaſily. They never ſhow things to 
* him but in ſuch a akt as they are ſure will pleaſe, 
They conceal whatever would contribute to en- 
lighten him: And as they only beſiege him conti- 
nually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 
through their chanal, and does nothing but what 
they think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that 
«he beſtows employments on thoſe he OUght to ex- 
clude from them; and, on the other ſide, removes 
from offices ſuch perſons as are moſt worthy of 
filling them. In a word, the beſt prince is often 
fold by theſe men, though he be ever fo vigilant, 

and even ſuſpicious of them.” Quid multa? Ut 
| 1 14 Diocletianus 

(4) Thucyd. J. viii. p. 534-367, 568. (e) Cteſ. e. Iii. ( Vopiſ. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Diocletianus ipſe dicebat, bonus, cautus, optimus venditur 
imperator. | 

In this manner was Darius s court governed. Three 
eunuchs had uſurped all power in it; * an infallible 
mark that a government is bad, and the prince of little 
merit. But one of thoſe three eunuchs, whoſe name 
was Artoxares, preſided over, and. governed the reſt. 


He had found Darius's weak fide, by which he in- 


ſinuated himſelf into his confidence. He had ſtudied 


all his paſſions, to know. how to indulge them, and 


govern his prince by their means. He plunged him 


continually in pleaſures and amuſements, to engroſs 
his whole authority to himſelf. In fine, under the name 


and protection of queen Paryſatis, to whoſe will and 


pleaſure he was the moſt devoted of ſlaves, he diſpoſed 
of all the affairs of the empire, and nothing was tranſ- 


acted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the ſupreme 


authority which the favour of his ſovereign gave him, 
he reſolved to make himſelf king, inſtead of being 


bare miniſter; and accordingly formed a deſign to get 


arius out of the way, and afterwards aſcend the 
throne. However, his plot being diſcovered, he was 


ſeiſed and delivered up to Paryſatis, who pak him to a 


moſt ignominious and cruel death. _ 
(g) But the greateſt misfortune which happened i in 
Darius's reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This 


terrible blow fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's 


rebellion. But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he 


had done that rebel. (+) The Egyptians, weary of the 
Perſian government, flocked from all parts to Amyr- 
tzus of Sais, who at laſt was come out of the fens 
where he had defended himſelf from the ſuppreſſion of 
the revolt of Inarus. The Perſians were drove out, 
and Amyrtzus proclaimed king of Egypt, where he 
reigned {ix years. | 
After having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Perſians out of 


Egypt, 
(g) Euſeb. in Chron, () Thucyd. 1.1. p· 72. 73. 


* Scis præcipuum eſſe indicium non magni principis, _—_— li- 
bertos. Plin. ad Trajan. 
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Egypt, he prepared to purſue them as far as Phceni- Dans. 
cia, and had already concerted meaſures with the ere. 
Arabians, to attack them in that country. News of | 
this being brought the king 'of Perſia, he recalled the 
fleet which he had promiſed the Lacedzmonians, to 
employ it in the defence of his own dominions. = 8 

Whilſt Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt 
and Arabia, the Medes rebelled; however they were 
defeated, and reduced to their allegiance. by forcg of 
arms. To puniſh them for this revolt, their yoce 
(till then eaſy enough) was made heavier: A fate that 
rebellious ſubjects always experience, when the govern- 
ment, which they Wer to throw off gains the 5 
upper hand. _.. 

(i) Darius's arms . to Ae had bg like e 
againſt the Egyptians. Amyrtæus dying. after he 
had reigned fix years (he poſſibly was killed in a bat- 
tle) Herodotus obſerves, it was by the aſſiſtance of 

the Perſians that Pauſiris his ſon ſucceeded him in the 
throne. To effect this, they muſt either have been 
maſters of Egy Pt. or their party the een in _ 
kingdom. | 
After having cruſhed the rebels in Media, ! re- A. M. 
ſtored the affairs of Egypt to their former ſituation, Ant. j. 
Darius gave Cyrus, the youngeſt of his ſons, the ſu- 4% 
preme command of all the provinces of Aſia Minor: | 
An important commiſſion, by which he commanded 
all the provincial governors in that part of the empire. 

I thought it neceſſary to anticipate times, and draw 
together the facts which relate to the kings of Perſia; 
to prevent my being often obliged to interrupt the 

hiſtory of che Grogks,: to which I now return. 
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| Sn or. 5 T be Athenians molt 5 7 of . 
land of Cythera. | Expeditions of BrasiDas into 


.. Thrace, He takes Amphipolis. ,Tyuvcy pipes, the 


OT ; hiſtorian, is baniſhed. A battle is fought # near 0 pra | 
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where the Athenians are ee. 
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155 three or four campaigns which followed che 


reduction of the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria wete 
diſtinguiſned by very few conſiderable events. 

(s) The Athenians under Nicias took the little 
iſland of Cythera, ſituated on the coaſt of Lacedæmo- 
nia, near cape Malea, and from thence Gy: infeſted 
the whole country. 

(t) Braſidas, on the other fide; marched: vowants 
Thrack: The Lacedzmonians were induced by more 


than one motive to undertake” this expedition; ima- 
gining they ſhould oblige the Athenians, who had fal- 
len upon them in their country, to divide their forces. 


The inhabitants of it invited them thither, and offered 


to pay the army. In fine, they were extremely glad 
to embrace that opportunity to rid themſelves of the 
 Helots, whom they expected to riſe in rebellion, from 


the taking of Pylus. They had already made away 
with two thouſand of them in a moſt horrid manner. 


Upon the ſpecious pretence of rewarding merit even 


in ſlaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men 
whoſe courage they dreaded, they cauſed proclamation 
to be made, that ſuch of the Helots as had done the 


greateſt ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt campaigns, ſhould 


enter their names in the publick regiſters, in order for 
their being made free. Accordingly two thouſand 
gave in their names. They were carried in proceſſion 
through the temples, with chaplets of flowers on their 
heads, as if they were really to be fet at liberty. 
After this ceremony they all diſappeared, and were 
never heard of more. We have here an inſtance in 


| what manner an umbrageous policy and power, when 


filled 
00 Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. | 
O Ibid. p. 304 313. Diod, L xii. p. 117, 118. 
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filed with jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite men to theDanrve 
commiſſion: of the blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling . 
to make even religion itſelf, and the authority of the 
gods, ſubſervient to their dark deſignss. 

They therefore ſent: ſeven hundred Helots with © 
+ Brafidas, hom they had 'appointed-to head this en- 
terprize. This general brought over ſeveral cities, 
either by force or intelligence, and ſtill more by his 
wiſdom and moderation. The chief of theſe were 
Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies from 
Andros. (u) He alſo marched afterwards towards Am- 
phipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon. 
The inhabitants immediately diſpatched 'a meſſenger 
to Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then 
in Thaſus, a little iſland of the Qgæan fea,” half a 
day's journey from Amphipolis. He inſtantly ſet ſalil 
with ſeven ſhips' that were near him, to ſecure the 
place before Braſidas could? ſeize it; or, at worſt, to 
get into Eion, which lay very near Amphipolis. 
Braſidas, WhO was afraid of Thucydides, from his 
great credit in all that country; where he was poſſeſſed 
of ſome gold- mines, made all the difpatch imagina- 
ble to get thither before him; and offered ſuch ad- 
vantageous conditions to the beſieged, who did not 
expect ſuccours ſo ſoon, that they ſurrendered. Thu- 
cydides arrived the ſame evening at Eion; and had 
he failed to come that day, Braſidas would have 
taken poſſeſſion of it the next morning by day- break. 
Although Thucydides had made all imaginable diſ- 
patch, the Athenians however:icharged him with be- 

ing the cauſe of the taking of Amphipolis, and ac- 

cordingly baniſhed bim. ad eino il n ar + | 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of 
that city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues 
from it, and timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it 
was a kind of gate for entering Thrace. They were 
afraid that all their allies in that neighbourhood would 
revolt; eſpecially as Braſidas diſcovered great mode- 

1 51 | ration 
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.- HISTORY OF THE: 
ration and juſtice, and continually gave out, that he 
came with no other view but to free the country. 


He declared to the ſeveral nations, that at his leav- 


ing Sparta, he had taken an oath, in preſence of the 


magiſtrates, to leave all thoſe the enjoyment of their 


liberties who would conclude an alliance with him; 


apd that he ought to be conſidered as the moſt aban- 
doned of men, ſhould he employ oaths: to enſnare 
their credulity. ©. For,” according to Braſidas, 
« a fraud cloaked with a ſpecious pretence, reflects 
“ infinitely. greater diſhonour on perſons in high ſta- 


tions, than open violence; - becauſe the latter is the 


effect of the power which fortune has put into our 


hands; and the former is founded wholly on per- 
. fidy, which is the peſt of ſociety. Now I,“ ſaid 


he, ſhould do a great diſſervice to my country, 
<. beſides diſhonouring it eternally, if, by procuring 
it ſome flight advantages, I ſhould ruin the repu- 
<« tation it enjoys of being juſt and faithful to its 
< promiſes; which renders it much more powerful 
* than all its forces united together, becauſe it ac- 


| ©. quires it the eſteem and confidence of other ſtates.” 


Upon ſuch noble | and. equitable principles as theſe 
Braſidas always formed his conduct; | beheving, that 


the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is juſtice, modera- 
tion, integrity, and the firm perſuaſion which their 


neighbours and allies entertain, that they are not ſo 
baſe as to harbour a deſign to uſurp their dominions, 
or deprive them of their liberty. By this conduct he 

brought over a great number of the enemy's allies. 


, The Athenians, under the command of De- 


moſthenes and Hippocrates, had entered Bceotia, ex- 
pecting that ſeveral. cities would join them the mo- 
ment they ſhould appear. The Thebans marched. 
out to meet them near Delium. A conſiderable en- 
gagement enſued, in which the Athenians were de- 
feated and put to flight. (y) Socrates was in this 
battle; and Laches, who accompanied that great 
4 1 8 | GE man 

(x) Thucyd. I. iv. p. 311319. 00) Plat. in Lach. p. 181. 


In conviv. pe 221. Plut. in Alcib, p. 195. 
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man in it, gives the following teſtimony of him in 
Plato; that . 5 the reſt of the army behaved as 
gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would not have 
ſuſtained ſo great a loſs before Delium. He was 
borne away by the crouds who fled, and was on foot; 
Alcibiades, who was on horſeback, when he ſaw him, 
rode up to him, and did not ſtir from him, but de- 
fended him with the utmoſt bravery from the enemy 
who were purſuing him. tr © | 
After the battle, the victors beſieged the city. 
Among other engines employed by them to batter it, 
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Darius 
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they uſed one of a very extraordinary kind. This 


was a Jong piece of timber, cut into two parts, and 
afterwards made hollow and joined again, ſo that its 


ſhape reſembled very much that of a flute. At one 


of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, ro which a 
cauldron, hung; ſo that by blowing a large pair of 
bellows at the other end of the piece of timber, the 
_ wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted 

a great fire, with pitch and brimſtone, that lay in the 
cauldron. This engine, being carried on carts as far as 
the rampart, to that part where it was lined with 
ſtakes and faſcines, threw out ſo great a flame, that 
the rampart. being immediately abandoned, and the 
palliſades burnt, the city was eaſily taken. 


* 


Sxcr. III. 4 twebve-month's | truce is agreed upon 


between the two ſtates. CiEON and BrasiDas die. 
A treaty of peace for fifty years concluded between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. | Sn. 


— 


NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF | 
VVV Fi RR» 


(x) HE loſſes and advantages on both ſides were 
1 Pretty equal; and the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put them to great expence, 


and did not procure them any real advantage. A 


truce for a year was therefore concluded between 


the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. The former 


| _ reſolved 
(=) Thucyd. 1, ir. p. 528—333 Diod. I. xii. p. 120. 


A. M. 
3581. 
Ant. J. O. 
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'Dazuvs, reſolved on it, in order to check the progreſs of Braſi- 
Nornus. das's conqueſts; to ſecure their cities and fortreſſes; 

and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in caſe 
they judged it would be of advantage to them. The 
latter were induced to it, in order that by the ſweets 
of repoſe, peace might become deſirable to their 
enemy; and to get out of their hands ſuch of their 
citizens as the Athenians had taken prifoners in the 
ifland of Sphacteria; and which they could never 
expect to do, if Braſidas extended his conqueſts farther. 
The news of this accommodation ſenſibly afflicted 
Braſidas, as it ſtopped him in the midſt of his career, 
and difconcerted all his projects. He could not even 
prevail with himſelf to abandon the city of Scione, 
which he had taken two days before, but without 
knowing that a truce was concluded. He went ſtill 
farther; and did not ſcruple to take Mende, a little 
city not far from Scione, that ſurrendered to him as 
the former had done, which was a direct violation of 
the treaty: But Braſidas pretended he had other in- 
fractions to object to the Athenians. | 


It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far 
from being pleaſed with this conduct of - Brafidas. 
Cleon, in all publick aſſemblies was for ever inflaming 
the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the fire 
of war. (a) His great ſucceſs in the expedition of 
Sphacteria had raiſed his credit infinitely with the 
People : He now was grown in{upportably proud, and 
his audaciouſneſs was not to be reſtrained. He had 
a vehement, imperuous, and furious kind of elo- 
quence, which prevailed. over the minds of his audi- 
tors, not ſo much by the ſtrength of his arguments 
as by the boldneſs and fire of his ſtile and utterance. 
It was Cleon who firſt ſer the example of bawling in 
aſſemblies, where the greateſt decorum and modera- 
tion had till then been obſerved; of throwing his 
robe behind him, to give him the more liberty to diſ- 
play his arms; of ſtriking his thigh; and of running 
up and down the roſtra whilſt he was making his 
ſpeech, In a word, he firſt introduced among the 


(a) Plut, in vit. Niciz, p. 528. 8 
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orators, and all thoſe who were in publick employ- pas, 
ments, an ungovernable licentiouſneſs, and a contempt Nera. 


of decency ; ; a licentiouſneſs and: contempt, which 
ſoon introduced terrible eier and confuſion | in 


publick affairs. 


( Thus two men, each on his own ſide, oppoſed | 


the tranquillicy of Greece, and raiſed, but in a very 
different way, an invincible obſtacle to its peace. 
Theſe were Cleon and Braſidas. The former, be- 
cauſe the war ſcreened his viees and malverſations ; 
and the latter, becauſe it added a new luſtre to his 


virtues. And indeed it gave Cleon an opportunity 


of committing enormous oppreſſions, and Braſidas of 
performing great and noble actions. Bur their death, 


which happened about the ſame time, made way for a 


new accommodation. | 


(c) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to com- A.M. 


mand the troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and 
reduce thoſe cities that had revolted from their alle- 


giance. The Athenians were ſollicitous for none of 
them ſo much as Amphipolis and Braſidas threw 


himſelf into that city, in order to defend it.. Cleon 


had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to 


the king of the Odomantes to furniſh him with as 


many troops as poſſible, and with the utmoſt expe- 


dition. He waited for them, and had reſolved not 
to march immediately towards the enemy: But finding 
his ſoldiers, who had followed him involuntarily and 
with regret, grow weary of continuing ſo long un- 
active, and begin to compare his cowardice and 
inexperience with the ability and valour of Braſidas, 
he could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs; 

and imagining himſelf a great captain by his taking 
Sphacteria, he now fancied the ſame good fortune 


would attend him at Amphipolis. He therefore 


| approached it, as he ſaid, to take a view of the place, 
and till ſuch time as all his forces ſhould be come up; 
not that he 9 8 he wanted them for carrying that 
_ city, 


(b) * in vit. Niciz, p. 528. 65 Thucyd. 1, iii. p. 3 51. 
Diod, I. xii. p. 121, 122 5 | 
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Dies city, or that he doubted in any manner his ſucceſs, 
Nornus. (for he was purſuaded that no one would dare to 
oppoſe him) but only to enable him to inveſt the 
place on all ſides, and afterwards to take it by ſtorm. 
Accordingly he encamped before Amphipolis; when 
viewing very leiſurely its ſituation, he fondly ſuppoſed 
that it would be in his power to retire whenever. he 

_ pleaſed, without drawing the ſword; for not a man 
came out or appeared on the walls; and all the gates 
of the city were kept ſhut, ſo that Cleon began to 
repent his not having brought the engines, imagining 
that he wanted only theſe to make himſelf - maſter of 
the city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with Cleon's diſpoſition and character, ſtudiouſly 
affected an air of fear and reſerve to increaſe his 
temerity, and the good opinion he had of himſelf: 
Beſides, he knew that Cleon had brought with him 
the flower of the Athenian forces, and the choiceſt 
troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accordingly 
Cleon, deſpiſing an enemy who did not dare to appear 
before him, but ſhut himſelf up in a cowardly manner 
in the city, went boldly from place to place, without 

' precaution or obſerving any diſcipline among his 
ſoldiers. Braſidas, whoſe intention was to attack 
him on a ſudden before all his forces ſhould be come 
up, thought this the critical juncture. He had 
concerted ' proper meaſures, and given the orders 
neceſſary. Accordingly he made a ſudden fally on 
the Athenians, which ſurpriſed and diſconcerted 
them exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew 
off from the main body and fled. Braſidas then 
turned the whole force of his arms againſt the right 
wing, which gave him a warm reception. Here he 
was wounded and diſabled, upon which his ſoldiers 
carried him off, unperceived by the Athenians. - As 
for Cleon, not having reſolved to fight, he fled, and 
was killed by a ſoldier who happened to meet him. 
The troops he commanded defended themſelves for 
ſome time, and ſuſtained two or three attacks 
without giving ground, but at. laſt they e 
1: | . V 
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ſally broke and routed. Braſidas was then” eifriedNerzetl. wht 
into the eity, where he ſurvived his y_—_ DUE 4 few 
momenyy 5:26: 0 

The whole army being ture wi the oarſlit; 
ſtripped the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. 
After which all che allies under arms foleminjſed the 
funeral  obſequies” of Braſidas, in a publick manner; 
and the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral 
honours every year to his memory, as to 4 hero, with 
games, combats, and ſacrifices. They donſidered 
bim as their founder; and to ſecure this title the better 
to him,” they demoliſhed all the monuments of 
him who had feally been ſo; 16 that they t not 
appear to owe their eſtabliſhiment'to- an Athenian,” and 
at che ſame time make their'court to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, bn'whoni'they depended wholly for their ſecurity. 
The Athenians; after having carried off, witfr the 
conſent of che victors, their dead; returned to 'Athens, 
during which the Lacedæmonians ſettled tie affaits of 
Amphipolis. ene 

(4d) A ſaying is aſcribed; to che Wochen of Braſs; 
which ſtrongly” intimates the Spartan character? 
ſome perſons were” applauding, in her preſence; he” 
fine qualities andi exalted actions of her den, and de- . 
clared him ſuperior to all other generals: Lon are 
miſeaken, ſays ſhe, my ſon was a valiant man, but 
Sparta has many citizens' braver than bim. A mother's 
generoſity; in thus preferring the glory of he ſtate 
to that of her ſon, was W red, and” did not go 
unrewarded; for the Ephori paid Het" public 
honours. 

(e) After this laſt engagement, in which the two 
perſons Who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peack 
loſt their lives, both nations ſeemed more inclined to 
an accommodation, and the war was ſuſpended in a 
manner on both ſides. The Athenians from the loſs 
of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which had 
very. much brought down, their 3 were 

'Vo L. II 1 NM undeceived 


Wo Diod. 1. xii, 5 N 05 ED TY p. 33—384. 
Anon the Atheman, 
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baum undereiyed with regard to the opinion they had hitherto 
Noravt-enzertained of their own, ſtrength, which had, made 


them refuſe the advantageous offers of their enemies. 
Beſides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, 

who, being diſcouraged: by - their, leſſes, might 
thereby, be induced to abandon them, as ſeveral had 
already done. Theſe reflexigns made, them ſtrongly 

repent their not having concluded a treaty, after the 

e had gained at Pylus. The Lacedæ- 
monians, on the other ſidę, no longer flatiered them 
Athenians by laying waſte their countrys and were 
beſides dejected and terrified; by their loſs in the iſland, 
the. greateſt they,,had- ever ſuſtained. hey galſo con- 8 
fidered.z that their country, was depopulated by the 


peace. 


5 e the chiefs of. the two: ſtates, viz. Pliſtonax king 
of Lacedæmonia, and Nicias general of the Atheni- 
ans. The former was lately returned from baniſh- 
ment, to which he had been ſentenced, on account of 
his being ſuſpected to have received a bribe, in order 
to draw off his troops from the Athenian territories; 
and to this precipitate retreat was aſcribed ſeveral 
misfortunes which followed after it. He alſo was 
charged with having corrupted by gifts the prieſteſs 
of Delphos, who had commanded the Spartans, in. 
the name of the god, to recall him from his exile. 

Pliſtonax was therefore deſirous of peace, in order to 

Ne © run {%) E 1 
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put un nt Feprönckeß, hith,”od accoltit of Dax... 
5 perpettial wes ies of! the war,” were daily re- ee 
vived. As for Nicias, the moſt fortunate Lene of 
his. age, he was afraid Jeſt ſome unhappy. accident 
| rod eclipſe his“ gle e he wiſhed to enjoy the 
Foley vr Peace in Va tranquillity, and that his 
counts Fu 95 TO dfleſs SONY happineſs. 
(f) 155 1 0 s bega by agreeing to 4 Aufßenllon 
of arms for twelve months, during which, being 
every day together, ahdafting the” fweets'of ſecurit 
and repoſe, and the Pleuſurg of corteſponding fy ict 
their friefreeand with fo they grew paſſiqſladel 
deſifoas of ctdding lan dſ, undiſturbed life remote 
from an hog oe E arid: the horrours of blood 
and ſlaughter, heard with the utmoſt demon- 
ſtratiohoÞj 0 14 ſſes of their tragedies ſing, 
May fidurs? "htnceforward* aweave their cobwebs" on onr | 
lantes and iel And theyjremembered with pleafure.: | 
him who-faid;' Thoſe: who' lep in the arms of peace, do 
not ſturr froni it at = of the trumpet + and nothing 
—— Fhetr en aan 0 POS ul rang af ' the ; 
C Jo 885 Vis" Fock 1 
(. D. Tewhold Sumo: was ſpent i in chnfrenges and 
interviews, in which each party propoſed their rights 
and pretenſions. At laſt, a peace was concluded and A, M. 
ratified for fifty years one of the chief atticles of 3533: 4 
which Was, Thad they-:ſhould: reciprocally . reſtore. the _— y 
priſoners. o each ſide. This treaty was concluded ten 
years and! ſome days from the firſt declaration of the 
War. The Bœbtians und Corinthians were exceed - 
ingly diſguſted at it, and for that reaſon uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to excite freſn troubles. ) Bur 
Nicias perfuaded the Athenians and Lacokdzmonians. 
to: give the laſt hand to this peace, by concluding an: 
allianbe bffenſive and defensive, which would render: 
them more formidable to thoſe who ſhould deſire to 
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eh. ü The Athenians, i in conſequence. of this. 


treaty, at laſt reſtored the benen 5 ad ken in 
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character. He oppaſes Niers in 5 \ ns 


breaks the treaty he bad concluded. The amiſoment of f 
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the nobleſt erudition. 


A. | 


LCIBIADES. began now to advance. himſelf 
in the ſtate, and appear in the publick aſſem- 
blies. Socrates had attached himſelf to him for many 
years, and adorned his mind with a great variety : ol {0 


-- 


The ſtrict intimacy beten Alcibiades and See | 


is one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his 
life. This philoſopher obſerving excellent natural 


qualities in him, which were greatly heightened by the 
beauty of his perſon, beſtowed incredible pains in 


cultivating o valuable a plant, leſt: being neglected, 
it ſhould wither as it grew, and abſolutely eee! 


And indeed Alcibiades was expoſed to numberleſs 


dangers; the greatneſs of his extraction, his vaſt 


riches, the authority of his family, the - eredit of 
his guardians, his perſonal. talents, his exquiſite 
beauty, and, ſtill more than theſe, the flattery and 
complaiſance of all who approached him. One would 


have concluded, ſays Plutarch, that fortune had ſur- 
rounded and inveſted him with all; thefe pretended - 


| advantages as with ſo many ramparts. and bulwarks; 
to render him inacceſſible and invulnerable to all the 


to the very heart, and leave in it the, ſtrongeſt entice- 


ments to virtue and ſolid glory. But thoſe yery Shin 


cles redoubled the zeal of Socrates: 


ſy a 


Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeayours that 22 
uſed: to divert this young Athenian from a correſpond- 
_ ence which Alone, was capable bf ſeuring him from 


ſa. 


= 75 Plut, in Aleib. 5.332. 194. 


darts of philoſophy ; thoſe ſalutary darts which ſtrike 
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fo many fnares, he devoted himſelf entirely to it. As bis zue 
be had abundance of wit, he was fully ſenſible of rns“. 
Socrates's extraordinary merit; and could not reſiſt the 
charms of his ſweetly-inſinuating eloquence, which 

at that time had a greater aſcendant over him than 

the allurements of pleaſure. He was ſo zealous a 
diſciple: of that great maſter, that he followed him 

' wherever he went, took the utmoſt delight in his 
converſation, was extremely well pleaſed with his 
principles, received his inſtructions and even his re- 
primands with wonderful docility, and would be fo 
moved with his diſcourſes, as even to ſhed tears and 

abhor himſelf; ſo weighty was the force of truth in the 
mouth of Socrates, and in fo ugly and odious a light 

175 K F the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned 
Ns In I Tl MRO 


_ Alcibiades, in thoſe moments when he liſtened to | | 
Socrates, differed ſo much from himſelf, that he ap- = 


peared quite another man. However, his head-ſtrong, 
- fiery temper, and his natural. fondneſs for pleaſure, 
which was heightened and inflamed by the diſcourſes 
and advice of young people, ſoon plunged him into 
his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from 
his maſter ; who was obliged to run after him as after 
a ſlave who had eſcaped. This viciſſitude of flights and 
returns of virtuous. reſolutions, and relapſes into 
vice, continued a long time; but {til Socrates was not 
diſguſted by his levity, and always flattered himſelf 
with the hope of bringing him back to his duty. And 
hence certainly aroſe the ſtrong mixture of good and 
evil which always appeared in his conduct; the inſtruc- 
tions which his maſter had given him, ſometimes pre- 
vailing; and at other times, the fire of his paſſions 
hurrying him, in a manner againſt his own will, into 
things of a quite oppoſite nature. 
"This intimacy, which..continued as long as they 
lived, did not paſs uncenſured. But ſome. perſons * 
of great, learning pretend, that theſe cenfüres and 
ve e 
» Abbe ier juſtifies So- Mem, of the Academy of Bell 
Fe... 885 * ane. — Tem. iv. p. wo * 
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' ſuſpicions, when duely ex ained, quite Uitap 0 a 2 
khat they 6ught” to be 'confid thee 8 of th 
walice of the enemies of both. Plats, itt one of 
"dialogues, gives us a co -rſation. "betfverk "Socrates 
and Alcjbiades, by Which the genius and character of 
the latter may be known, who encefof ard will have a 
very great ſhare in che affairs of the republick of Athens. 
1 thall make a very ſhoit' exfract from! It i This place, 
"Which I hop e wil ot dit leaſe my n 
(eln this Nik gue, nay Is introduced conver- 
ſing with Alci binde who 5 thar 1 time Was under the 
N (gvardianſhi of Pericles: He was then very NN, 
and had been educated like de me of the Athenia 
that 1 is, he had bee taught polite qiterature, and to 
play on 'inſtrutnents, and "had: Practileg "wreſtling and 
other bodily exerciſes. It does nor” appear that Pe- 
ricles had hitherto taken much pains in b Alciblades's 
education (a fault too cochmon in che -g. reateſt men) 
ſince he me Þ ut him under the tu rage of Zopyrus, 
a Thracitn [1 man. far advanced im years, and who, 
of all Pericles ſlaves, both from his turn” of mind 
and age, was the leaſt-qualified to ede this young 
Athenian!” And indeed Socrates told Altibiades, that 
ſhould he compare him with the youtlis of Lacedæ- 
monia, Vho diſplayed a Pin of valour,' a a greatneſs of 
ſoul, a ſtrong deſite of gloty, a a' love of labour, 
attended wirh nter. Woche remperiice, and a 
k 5 65 obedience to the Jaws and. diſcipline of Sf parta, 
he would ſeem a mere child to them. Nevertheleſs, 
his high” birth, his rickes, the great families he was 
related to, and the authority of his guardjan,, all theſe 
things had conſpired. to make him excetdinely vain | 
and Auger He was full of eſteem for wiel, 1 2 
of contempt for all others. He was Pfeparin 
enter upon the adminiſtration of the ublick li 
and promiſed himſelf no leſs than to eclipſe entirely 
the glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of Ferſia 
even upon his throne. Socrates ſeeing bim going to 
mount the roſtra, in 1240 to * the "IVE ſome 
ie | advice 
(01 Phit. in A 1b 1. mw 
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advice relating to the publick' affairs, demonſtrates to pn 
him, by various queſtions, and by Alcibiades's an- Nor uus. 


ſwers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs about 
which he is going to ſpeak, as he had never ſtudied 
them himſelf, nor been informed in them by others. 
After go 1 ri confeſs this, he paints, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, the abſurdity of his conduct, and 
makes him ſully ſenſible of it. What, ſays Socrates, 
would Ameſtris (the mother of Artaxerxes, who then 
reigned in Perſia)/ ſay, where ſhe to hear, that there is 
a man now in Athens who is meditating war againſt her 
ſon, and even intends to 'dethrone him? She doubt- 
Jeſs would ſuppoſe him to be ſome veteran general, a 
man of intrepid courage, of great wiſdom, and the 
moſt conſummate experience; that he is able to raiſe 
a mighty army, and march it wherever he pleaſes ; 
and, at the fame time, that he has long before taken 
the proper meaſutes for putting ſo vaſt a deſign in 
execution. But were ſhe to hear that there are nane 
of theſe circumſtances, and that the perſon in queſtion 

is not twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of 
publick affairs; has not the leaſt knowledge of war, 
and no credit with the citizens or the allies; would it 
be poſſible for her to refrain from laughing at the folly 
and extravagance of ſuch an enterpriſe ? This never- 
theleſs, ſays Socrates, (directing himſelf to Alcibiades) 
is your picture; and unhappily refembles molt of 

thoſe who thruſt thetnſelves into the publick employ- 
ments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on this 

occaſion; his ſolid merit and exalted reputation being 
acquired by his cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of 
years, of every thing capable of forming his mind, 
and of qualifying him for publick employments. 
Alcibiades could not deny that this was his caſe ; he 
was aſhamed of his conduct, and bluſhing to ſee him- 
"ſelf ſo void of merit, he aſks how he mut act for the 
attainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling to diſ- 
courage his pupil, tells him, that as he is ſo young, 
theſe evils might be remedied, and afterwards conti- 
nually gave him the wiſeſt counſels. He had entire 
* IMS: 7-0 - 2: 
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deres leiſure to improve from them; as upvyards of twenty 
F P paſſed between this , . converſation, and his en- 

4 paging in vblick affairs. tun pn Jed owt 

[ = Srgngn s Was of a convertible. genius, 85 that would | 
take any impreſſion which the difference of times and 
circumſtances. might require, ſtill veering either to 

dod or evil, with, the {ame facility and ardour; and 

Tis almoſt in an inſtant from ae extreme to its 

oppoſite, fo thar people applied to him what Homer 

oßlerves of the. land of Egypt, That it produces a great 
number of 4 very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the ſame 
time as many. "Poiſons. (m) It might be ſaid of Alci- 
. that he was not one ſingle man, but (if ſo 
bold an expreſſion might be uſed) a compound of 
ſeveral men; either ſerious or gay; auſtere or affable ; 
An imperious maſter, « or. a groveling ſlave; a friend to 
vittue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and 
vicious men; capable of ſupporting the moſt painful 
ele and rolls or e * deſigous of voluptuous 
elights. | 
| (n) His irre oF and diſſolute conduct were 
become the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades 
would ver willingly have put a ſtop to theſe reports, 
but without changing his courſe of life, as appears 
from a ſaying of his. He had a very handſome. dog, 
of a prodigious. ſize, which had coſt him threeſcore 
and ten DINE, * or three thouſand five hundred 

0 oi livres. | By this we find that a fondneſs for 

dogs was of great antiquity. Alcibiades cauſed his 

1 which was the greateſt beauty he had about him, 

to be cut off. His friends cenſured him very much 

vo; that account, and ſaid, that the whole city blamed 
him very much for ſpoiling the beauty. of ſo hand- 
ſome a creature. This is the very thing 1 want, re- 
plied Alcibiades with a ſmile. I would have the Athe- 
_ tans Ahn grout, what 4 have done to my dog, that 


_ they 


(m) Quemvis. hominem ſecum aitulit ad nos. n, (0 Plut. 
in Alcib. p. 395. © 
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? Gs) Aiiong the various paſſions that were diſcover- 
ed in him, the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a 
haughty turn of mind, which would force all things 
to ſubmit to it, and could not bear a ſuperior or even 
an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
ſmoothed the way to his attaining the higheſt em- 

ployments in the republick ; there was nothing how- 
ever to which he was fo fond of owing the credit and 
authority he wanted to gain over the people, as to 
the force of his eloquence, and the perfiladh ve grace 


-of his orations. To this his Intimacy. with Socrates 


might be of great ſervice, © 


ſhy my not e themſelves with ſaying worſe things p Da a1. 


TH Tho 


| (3) Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind as We AM. 


have here deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and 


had ſet every 5 at work to traverſe the treaty At, 


lately concluded between the two ſtates; but not ſuc- 
ceeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent 
its taking effect. He was diſguſted at the Lacedæ- 
monians, becauſe they directed themſelves only to 
Nicias, of whom they had a very high opinion; and, 
on the contrary, ſeemed to take. no manner of notice 
of him, though his anceſtors had enjoyed the rights 
of hoſpitality among them. 

The firſt thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this; having been informed that the people of Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flatter- 
ed them ſecretly with the hopes that che Athenians 
would ſuccour them, by ſuggeſting to them that they 
were ready to break a peace which was no way ad- 
Vantageous to Them. 

And indeed the Len were not very care- 
ful to obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, 
having concluded an alliance with the Bœotians, in 
direct oppoſition to the deſign and tenor of the treaty; 
and 6 ſurrendered up the fort of Panacton 

- 

fo) T3 obus, xad T3 W Piat. in Aleib. p. 1955 196, 

07 Thueyd, I, v. p. 60-178. Plut. 1. p. 197, 198. 
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Dare, the Athenians, not fortified and, in the condition it 
NoTfv%. was in at the concluding of the treaty, as they had 


though they were abſolutely falſe. 
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ſtipulated to do, but quite diſmantled. Alcibiades, 
obſerying the Athenians to be extremely exaſperated 
at his breach of faith, did his utmoſt to widen the 
difference; and taking this opportunity to embarraſs 
Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by cauſing 

them to entertain a ſuſpicion of his being too ſtrongly 

attached to the Lacedæmonians; and by charging him 
with crimes which were not altogether improbable, 


This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but 
happily for him there arrived, at that very inſtant, 
ambaſſadors from Lacedæmonia, who were inveſted 
with full powers to put an end to all the diviſions. 
Being introduced into the council or ſenate, they ſet 
forth their complaints, and made their demands, 
which every one of the members thought very juſt 
and reaſonable. The people were to give them 
audience the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid 
they would ſucceed with them, (uſed his jutmoſt en- 
deavours to engage the ambaſſadors. in a conference 


with him. He repreſented to them, that the council 


always behaved with the utmoſt moderation and 


humanity towards thoſe who addreſſed them; but 


that the people were haughty and extravagant in 
their pretenſions; that ſhould the ambaſſadors men- 


tion full powers, they (the people) would not fail to 


take advantage of this circumſtance, and oblige them 
to agree to whatever they ſhould take it into their 
heads to aſk, He concluded with aſſuring them, 
that he would aſſiſt them with all his credit, in order 
to get Pylus reſtored to them; to prevent the alliance 
with the people of Argos, and to get that with them 
renewed: And he confirmed all theſe promiſes with 


an oath. The ambaſſadors were extremely well pleaſed 


with this conference, and greatly; admired the profound 
policy and vaſt abilities of Alcibiades, whom they 
looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, indeed, 
they were not miſtaken in their conjecture, "= 


& £3 1 * 
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© ambaſſadors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them, 
in the mildelt terms, the ſubject of their embaſſy, 
and the purport of the powers with which they were 


171 


* 


Ong the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the Pries 


Verne, 


| inveſted. _ They immediately anſwered, that they | 


were come to propoſe an accommodation, but were 
not impowered to onclude any thing. Theſe words 
were no ſooner ſpok: „but Alcibiades exclaims againſt 
them; declares them ro be treacherous knaves; calls 


made the night before; and deſires the people not to 


5 fade the council as witneſs to the ſpeech they had 


believe or fear men who ſo impudently advanced 


falſehoods, and ſpoke and prevaricated ſo unaccount- 


7 NN * $9. YEN 41 26 bn 
ably, as to ſay ohe thing one day, and the very reverſe 


Words could never expreſs the ſurpriſe and con- 


fuſion with which the ambaſſadors were ſeiſed, who, 


azing wildly on one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the 


treacherous ſtratagem of Alcibiades, could not con- 


ceive the motive of this change, and tortured his 
brain to no purpoſe to find out the reaſon of it The 


3 were that moment going to ſend for the am- 
baſſad 


baſſadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league 
with them; when a great earthquake came to the 
aſſiſtance of Nigias, and broke up the aſſembly. Ir 
was with the utmoſt difficulty he prevailed ſo far, 


ceedings, till ſuch time as ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent 
to Lacedæmon. Nicias was appointed to head them; 
but they returned without having done the leaſt good. 
The Athenians then repented very much their having 
delivered up, at his perſuaſion, the priſoners they 
had taken in the ifland, and who were related to the 
greateſt families in Sparta. However, though the 
people were highly exaſperated ar, Nicias, they did 
not proceed to any exceſſes againſt him, but only 
appointed Alci 119 Their general ; made a league 
with the inhabi ante of attihes ad Eis, who had 
Hvitred the party of the Lacedzmonians, in which, the 
Ws Vas CF. vOCE +) WP HEL en LOS TO {4 C37 : 
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» Argives were included, and ſent troops to Pylus, to 
Nornvs lay waſte Laconia. In this manner they again involyed 


_ themſelves in the war which they were ſo lately de- 


firous of avoiding. _ 143 Ee: 

(a) Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Al- 
cibiades, adds: © No one can approve the methods 
« he employed to ſucceed in his deſign ; however, 


“ it was a maſter-ſtroke, to diſunite and ſhake almoſt 
every part of Peloponneſus in this manner, and 


« raiſe up, in one day, ſo many enemies againſt the 
<3. 2 — 1 . 
« Lacedæmonians.“ In my opinon, this 1s too ſoft 


a cenſure of ſo knaviſh and perfidious an action, which, 


. | 8 4 NP: {2 '/ 468 2. | 
(a) In Alcib. p. 198. (6) Plut. in Alcib. p. 196, 137. In Nic. 
p. 530, 53 7. 8 e 7 


how ſucceſsful ſoever it might have been, was notwith- 
ſtanding horrid in itſelf, and of a nature never to be 
ſufficiently deteſted, e 
(5) There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by 
name, a very wicked man, whom the comick poets 
enerally made the object of their raillery and 


minvectives. He was hardened in evil, and become 


inſenſible to infamy, by renouncing all ſentiments of 


| honour, which could only be the effect of a ſoul 


abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not 


agreeable to any one; and yet the people made uſe 


of him to humble thoſe in high ſtations, and involve 


them in difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alci- 


biades, engroſſed at that time all the authority in 


Athens. The diſſolute life of the latter ſnocked the 


Athenians, who beſides dreaded his audacity and 


haughtineſs. On the other ſide, Nicias, by always 


oppoſing, without the leaſt reſerve, their unjuſt 
deſires; and by obliging them to take the moſt uletul | 


meaſures, was become very odious to them, Ohe 


would have imagined, that as the people were thus 


* 5 


alienated from both, they would not haye failed to 
put the oſtraciſm in force againſt one . . 
the two parties which prevailed at that time in the 

city, one, which conſiſted of the young men who 
were eager for war, che other, of the old men who 


were 
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were deſirous .of peace 3 the former endeavoured to Daxzrvsy 9 4 £ 


procure. the baniſhmenr of Nicias, and the latter of 
Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whoſe only merit was in im- 


pudence, in hopes of ſucceeding; whichſoever of them 


ſhould be removed, declared openly againſt them, and 


was . eternally - exaſperating the people againſt both. 
However, the two factions being afterwards. recon- 


ciled, he himſelf was baniſhed by (and put an end to} 


4 


vo employed: againſt a man of fo baſe a character; 


1 a near relation of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, 
had been the firſt. okra att or Dt 


Ha ii 23 
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SIXTEENTH AND SBEVENTEIN TER YEARS OF THE: WAR. 


le) I Paſs oer ſeveral inconſiqerable events. to haſten , ff. 
I tothe relation af that of the greateſt importance, 35353. 
the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to Which Ant. J. C. 


they yere eſpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the w_ 


ſixteenth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


4 # 
% 


_ * 


voluptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandal to that city. Nothing 
was ſeen, in his houſe but feſtivals,  rejoicings; and 


pa of pleaſure and debauchery. He ſhowed very 


ttle regard to the cuſtoms, of his country, and leſs 


to religion and the gods. All perſons of ſenſe and 
judgement, beſides the ſtrong averſion they had for 


(c) Thucyd. 1. viii, p. 350-409 (4) Plut. in Alcib, p. 198. 
400. In Nic. p. 5381. 5 | | 


$4 
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(4) Alcibiades had gained a ſurpriſing aſcendant 
over the minds of the people, though they were per- 
fectly well acquainted with his character. For his 
great qualities were united with {till greater vices, 
which he did not take the leaſt pains to conceal. 
He paſſed his life in ſuch an exceſs of luxury and 


OTA v9, . > 
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- Dans» his irregglarities, © dreaded excecdingly* the” tonfe2 
NoTuus. e gt Acre mg 1311497, 
en quences bf his! addaciry; profuſion,” and utter cn 
dempr of dhe lass, which they” coniideted as" ſo many 
ſteps by which Alcibiades Would riſe tô tyrannital © 
power. „ 140 38 * 1) Donn mn 5 
Ariſtophanes, in oe of kis comedies“, ſhows” ad- 
mirably well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the 
people - with regard ds bin: They Date Age, 
lays he, and yet cannot dd wrthbut him.” And, indeed, 
the prodigious ſums he ſquandered on the people; the 
pompous games and fhows he © exhibited to pleaſt 
them ; the mgnificent and almoſt incredible preſents 
whichthe made the city the grace and beauty of his 
whole perſon ; tits eloqvefiet, his *bodfly*ftrength,. 
22 2 N ps MH LCD LH! 
Joined to his courage and experience in'a word, his 
aſſemblage of great qualities made the Athenians I 
wink at hinddoits, und zberr them patiently,” always 
endeavouring to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft 
and favourable names; for they called them ſports, 
Polite paſtimes, and indications of his Humanity and 
good nature. 5 | 1 
Timon the man-hater, moroſt and ſavage as he 
was, formed a better judgement of this eonduecof Al- 
eibiades.“ Meeting him one day as he was coming” 
out of the aſſembly, vaſtly pleaſed at his having been” 
gratified in all his demands, and to ſeę the” g teateſt 
; honours paid him by the people in general, who 
were attending him i crouds to his houſe; ſo far” 
fom ſhunning him as he did all other men, on the 
contrary he ran to meet him, and ſtretching out his“ 
hand to him in a friendly way; Courage, my ſon, ſays 
he; thou doſt right in ' puſhing thy fortune, for thy* 
advancement will be the ruin of all theſe people. 
The war of Sicily will Thow' that Timon was not 
m in eonon SPRING ee. of 
The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had 
meditated the conqueſt of Sicily. However, b that 
wiſe guide had always endeavoured” to check this 
ambitious and wild project. He uſed frequently to 
| To en og ile 1 ieee 
2 55 n 1 .,008 
* The Frogs. AA. 5. Scene 4. 
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 inculeate} te them, that: by living: in peace; by ſip Dee 

porting: their fleet, by +contenting» themfetves' with . 
conqueſts they had already gained, and by not 
engaging in hazardous enterpriſes, they would raiſe 
their city to a» flouriſhing: condition, and be always 
ſaperios to their enemies.“ The authority he had at 
that time over the people, though it kept them from 
invading Sicily could not ſurpaſs the deſite they had? 
to conquer. it, and their eyes were continually upon 
that iſland. (e) Some time after Pericles's death, the 
Leontises, being invaded by the Syracuſans, had ſent 
a zdeputationnto Athens to demand aid They were” 
os of H Chalcis, an Athenian colgny;' The” 
chief of the deputies: was Gorgis, à famous rhetori- 
cian, who was reppred: thei:moſt eloquent man of 
his times. His elegant and florid:diction, heightened? 
by ſhining-figures: which her firſt employed, charmed 
the Athenians, |. who were prodigiouſly affected with! 
the beauties and graces: of:ieloquence.2>:Atcordintly9 
the alliance. was concluded, andi they ſear ſhips x 
Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines The year- 
following they ſent a. greater - number. Two years 
after i they; ſent a new fleet}; ſomething: ſtronger than 
the former; but the Sicilians having put an end td 
all their diviſions, | by the advice ofi:Hertmocrates, 
the fleet was ſent back; and the Athenians, not being 
able to prevail with themfelves to pardon theft“ 
generals for not conquering Sicily, ſent two of them“ 
Pythodorus and Sophocles into © baniſhment;” and? 
ſentenced the third, Eurymedon, to piy a heavy 
fine; their proſperity having blinded them t ſo pro 
digious a degree, that they were perſuaded power 
was able. to reſiſt them. They made ſeveral: attempts? 
aſterwards, and upon pretence of ſending from time? 
to time arms and ſoldiers to ſuch cities as Were unjuſtiyu 
treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they by thatꝰ 
N were preparing to invade: them, with a greater 

DICH. 1 FS f 

But the perſon who moſt inflamed this ardour was 


Alcibiades, 


== 


af 7 


(e) Diod. 1. Xil, p. 99. 
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hopes, with which he himſelf was for ever filled, or 
rather intoxicated. He was every night, in his dreams, 
taking Carthage, ſubduing Africa, ' oroſſing from 


thence into Italy, and poſſeſſing himſelf of all Pelopon- 


neſus ; looking upon Sicily not as the ſcope and end of 
this war, but as the beginning and the firſt ſtep of the 
exploits. he-revolved in his mind. All the citizens 

favoured his views, and without enquiring ſeriouſly 
into matters, were enchanted with the mighty hopes 
he gave them. This expedition was the only topick 
of all converſations. The young men, in the places 


where the publick exerciſes were performed, and the 


old men in their ſhops and elſewhere were employed 
in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; in 
diſcourſing on the nature and quality of the fea with 
which it is ſurrounded ; on its good harbours, and flat 
ſhores towards Africa: For theſe people, infatuated 
by the ſpeeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) per- 
ſuaded that they ſhould make Sicily only their place of 


arms and their arſenal, from whence they ſhould ſer 


out for the conqueſt of Carthage, and make themſelves 
maſters of all Africa and the ſea, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. ) „„ 

(f) It is related that neither Socrates nor Methon 


4 


the aſtronomer believed that this enterpriſe - would be 


ſucceſsful ; the farmer, being inſpired, as he inſinuated, 
by his familiar ſpirit, who always warned him of the 
evils with which. he was threatened ; and the other, 
directed by his reaſon and good ſenſe, which, pointing 


out what he had to apprehend in reſpect to the future, 


induced him to act the madman on this occaſion; and 
to demand, in. conſideration of the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced, that the Athenians would 
not force away his ſon, and would diſpenſe with his 
carrying arms. 5 i 


C Plut. in Aleib. p. 199. In Nit. p. 5322 
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coaſt. From them the iſland was called Sicily. The 


was in this manner the Barbarians firſt ſettled in Sicily. 


rer. Vr: 8 Kaen of the: era preple whi 2 oy. ; 7-20 | 
# * Sicily. 0 | | - 


though they are thought to have come into it from 


near them, and built Erix and * Egeſta, who all. 


joined by ſome inhabitants of Phocis, at their return 


the third of the ſeventeenth Olympiad, Archias the 


- 
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JD Sei, u; vill not be improper to give a play of W 
the coun 1550 of the nations who inhabited „ 
Thucydhdes Beg ns in the ſame manner. 3 
() I& was; Fife inhabited by the Lefiryionth ry eo >» 
«Cyclopes, of whom we do not know any particu- 5 
I rs, except what we are told by the poets." The: 


moſt ancient, after theſe, were the Sicani, who called 5 
themſelves che original inhabitants of this country, 
= e 00d of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, 
whoſe n name they gave to, the iſland, which before was 
called rinacria: Theſe people were afterwards con- 
fined to the weſtern part of the iſland. Some Tro- 
jans, after the burning of their city, came and ſettled , 


aſſumed the name of Elymæi; and were afterwards 


from the ſiege of Troy. Thoſe who are properly called 
Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers; 
and having gained a conſiderable victory over the 
Sicani, confined them to a corner of their iſland, 

about three hundred years before the arrival of the 
Greeks; and in Thucydides's time, they ſtill inba- 
bited the middle part of the iſland and the northern 


Phœnicians alſo ſpread themſelves along the coaſt, and 
in the little iſlands which border upon it, for the conve- 
nience of trade : But after the Greeks began to ſettle 
there, they retired into the country of the Elymæi, in 
order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the reſt. It 


With regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them who 5 5 
croſſed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, . J 
under Theocles who founded Naxos. The year after, 216. 
which, according to Dionyſius Halicarnafſus, was 


Vor. III. ; N Corinthian 


(es) Thucyd. 1. vi. » 410—413. 
t is called Segeſta by the Romans. 
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Corinthian laid the foundations of Syracuſe. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded: Leontium and 


Catana, after having driven out the inhabirants_ of the 


; country, who. were Sicilians. Other * Who 


came from Megara, a city of Achaia, 88 t the ſame 
time, founded Megara, , called Hyblæa, or barely 
Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicilian kings by vhoſe per- 


"miſſion they ſettled in his dominions. It is well 


known that the Hyblæan honey. was. very famous 


among the ancients. An hundred years after; the in- 
habitants of that city built Selinonta. Gela, built on 


a river of the ſame name, forty-five years after the 


founding of Syracuſe, founded Agrigentum about an 


hundred and eight years after. Zancle, called after- 


wards Meſſana or Meſſene by Anaxilas tyrant of 


Rhegium, who was of Meſſene a city of Pelopon- 


neſus, had ſeveral founders, and at different periods. 


The Zanclians built the city of Himera; the Syra- 
cuſans built Acre, Caſmene, and Camarina. Theſe 


are moſt of the nations, whether Greeks or n, 
who ſettled in Sicily. | 


Ster. VII. The pedple of Recke ber all of | the 


Athenians, Niclas oppoſes, but to no purpoſe, the 
war of Sicily. ALCIBIADES carries that point. 27 
both are appointea generals with LauAchus. 


(D A THENS was in the diſpoſition above ted, 

when ambaſſadors were ſent from the people 
of Egeſta, who, in quality of their allies, came to 
implore their aid againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta, 


- who were aſſiſted by the Syracuſans. It was the fix- 
teenth year of the Peloponneſian war. They repre- 


ſented, among other things, that ſhould they be 
abandoned, the Syracuſans, after ſeiſing their city as 
they had done that of Leontium, would poſſeſs 
themſelves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Pelo- 


ponneſians who were their founders; and, that they 
might put them to as little charge as n they 


offered 


(5) Thueyd. 1. vi. p. 413—415. Diod. 1. xii. p. 129, 130, Plus. 
in Alcib. P. 200. In Nic. p. 531. 


8 


3 
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offered to pay the troops that ſhould” be ſent to ſuc- D 
cour them. The Athenians; who had long waited Noruvse 
for an opportunity to declare themſelves, ſent depu- 

ties to Egeſta to enquire into the ſtate of affairs, and 

to ſee whether there was money enough in the treaſury 

to defray the expence · of ſo great a war. The inhabi- 

tants of that city had been ſo artful, as to borrow 

from the neighbouring nations a great number of 

. golg and ſilver vaſes, worth an immenſe ſum of 

money; and of theſe they made a ſhow when the 
Athenians arrived. The deputies returned with thoſe A. M. 

of Egeſta, who carried threeſcore talents in ingots, as , 35% 


a month's pay for the gallies which they demanded; 1 


and a promiſe of larger ſums, which, they ſaid, were 
ready both in the publick treaſury and in the temples. 
The people, ſtruck with theſe fair appearances, the 
truth of which they did not give themſelves the leiſure 
to examine, and ſeduced by the advantageous re- 
ports which their deputies made in the view of pleaſing 
them, immediately granted the Egeſtans their demand, 
and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus to 
command the fleet; with full power, not only to ſuc- 
cour Egeſta, and reſtore the inhabitants of Leontium 
to their city; but alſo to regulate the affairs of Sicily, 
in ſuch a manner as might beſt ſuit the intereſts of the 
republick. | b | 
_  Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret; for, beſides other motives which 
made him dread that command, he ſhunned it, becauſe 
Alcibiades was to be his colleague. But the Athenians 
promiſed themſelves greater ſucceſs from this war, 
ſhould they not reſign the whole conduct of it to 
| Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with 
the coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. 

(i) Five days after, to haſten the execution of the 
decree, and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond 
aſſembly was held. Nicias, who had had time 
enough to reflect deliberately on the affair propoſed, 
and was ſtill better convinced of the difficulties and 

8 lo dangers 
5 (i) Thucyd, I. vi. p. 415=42% : 
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1380 ene THE 27 
biste dangers which would enſue from it; thought himſelf - 
Neuss. obliged to ſpeak with ſome vehemence againſt a 
| project, the conſequences of which he foreſaw might 
be very fatal to the republick. He ſaid, © That it 
« was ſurpriſing ſo important an affair ſhoyld have 
« been determined, the moment. almoſt” it was taken 
ce into deliberation : That without once *nquiring into 
&« matters, they had given credit to Whatever was 
* told them by foreigners, who were very laviſh of 
<« their promiſes; and whoſe intereſt it was to offer 
« mighty things, in order to extricate themſelves 
« from their imminent danger. After all, what ad- 
« vantage (ſays he) can accrue from thence to the 
<« republick ? Have we ſo few enemies at our doors, 
« that we need go in ſearch of others at a diſtance 
« from us? Will you act wiſely, to, hazard your 
<« preſent poſſeſſions, on the vain hopes of an uncer- 
„ tain advantage? To meditate new conqueſts be- 
&« fore you have ſecured your ancient ones? To ſtudy 
« nothing but the agerandiſing of your ſtare, and 
quite neglect your own ſafety? Can you depend in 
« any manner on a truce, which you yourſelves 
know is very precarious; which you are ſenſible 
has been infringed more than once; and which 
e the leaſt defeat on our fide may ſuddenly change 
into an open war? You are not ignorant how the 
„ Lacedzmonians have always been, and ſtill con- 
e tinue diſpoſed with regard to us. They deteſt. 
c our government as different from theirs; it is with 
“grief and diſdain they ſee us poſſeſſed of the empire 
of Greece; they conſider our glory as. their ſhame 
and confuſion ; and there 1s nothing they would not 
attempt, to, humble a power which excites their 
jealouſy, and keeps them perpetually in fear. 
Theſe are our real enemies, and it is they we ought 
eto guard againſt, Will it be a proper time to 
make theſe reflexions, (when after having divided 
our troops, and our arms will be employed elſe- 
% where, and unable to reſiſt them) we ſhall be 
e attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponneſus ? | 
| 1 ip rag | We 
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in which war and the plague had Ker in us; and 
we are now going to plunge ourſelves into greater 
danger. w If we are ambitious of carrying our arms 
into diſtant countries would it not be more ex 

dient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, 
and other nations who are ſtill wavering, and 
unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the 


ſuccour bf the inhabitants of Egeſta, about Whoſe | 


welfare we ought to be very indifferent? And will 


it ſuit our intereſt, to attempt to revenge their 


injuries, at a time that we do not diſcover the 
leaſt reſentment for thoſe we ourſelves receive? Let 
us leave the Sicilians to themſelves, and not 
engage in their quarrels, which it is their buſineſs 
to decide. As the inhabitants of Egeſta undertook 


the war without us, let them extricate themſelves 
from it as well as they can. 


“generals adviſe you to this enterpriſe, 


Should an 


ambitious or ſelf-intereſted view; merely to make 


a vain parade of his ſplendid equipages, or to raiſe 
money to ſupport his extravagance; be not guilty 


of ſo much imprudence as to ſacrifice the intereſt 
of the republick to his, or to permit him to involve it 


in the ſame ruin with himſelf. An enterpriſe of 
ſo much importance 98 not to be committed 
Remem- 


wholly to the conduct of a young man. 
ber it is prudence, not prejudice and paſſion, that 
gives ſucceſs to affairs.” Nicias concluded 


declaring it his opinion, that it would be proper to 
deliberate again on the affair, in order to prevent the 


fatal conſequences with which their _— raſh reſolu- 
tions might be attended. 


It was plain he had Altibiades in view, and that 


his enormous luxury was the object of his cenſure. 
And indeed he carried it to an incredible height; and 
laviſhed prodigious ſums of money on horſes, equi- 


Pages, and moveables ; not to mention the delicacy 


* in t - Olyaipick.g 


and ſumpruouſneſs of his table. 


He diſputed the 
games with ſeven ſets of chariot 


N 3 horſes, 


181 
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. hich no private man had ever done Fetore 


him; and he was crowned more than once on that 
occaſion. Extraordinary reſources were neceſſary for 


ſupporting ſuch luxury; and as avarice often ſerves 


as à reſource to ambition; there were ſome ground 


to believe, that Alcibiades was no leſs ſollicitous for 
conquering Sicily and Carthage (which he pretended 


to poſſeſs afterwards as his own) to enrich his family, 


than to render it glorious. It is natural* to ſuppoſe 


that Alcibiades did not let this-ipeech of Nicias 80 | 


unanſwered. 
00 This, ſays Alcibiades, is not the Ert time tht 


merit has excited Jealouſy, and glory. 'been made 


* the object of envy. That very thing Which is 
6, imputed to me for a crime, is, I will preſume to 
< ſay it, the honour of my country, and ought to 


« gain me applauſe. The ſplendour in which Live; ; 


the great ſums I expend, particularly in the publick 


* aſſemblies; beſides their being juſt- and- lawful, at 


the ſame time give foreigners a greater idea of the 
« glory of Athens; and ſhow, that it is not in ſuch 
* want of money as our enemies imagine. But this 


e js not our preſent buſineſs. Let the world form a 


«« judgement of me, not from paſſion and prejudice, 


but from my actions. Was it an inconſiderable 


<« ſervice I did the republick, in bringing over. (in 
% one day) to its alliance, the people of Elis, of 


„ Mantinea, and of Argos, that is, the chief ſtrength 


<* of Peloponneſus? Make uſe, therefore, to aggran- 
« diſe your empire, of Alcibiades's youth and folly, 
& (fince his enemies give it that name) as well as of 
& the wiſdom and experience of Nicias; and do not 
< repent, from vain and idle fears, your engaging in 
5 an enterpriſe publickly reſolved upon, and which 
* may -redound infinitely. both to your glory and 


„advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjuſt 


and cruel government of their princes, and ſtill 
„ more of the tyrannical authority which Syracuſe 
<« exerciſes over them, wait only for a favourable 
8 „ - a to declare themſelves ; and are ready 

1 to 
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4 to open their gates to whomſoever ſhall offer to beside 
« take off the 0 0 under which they have ſo lorſg Nora. 
WY 0 0 Though the citizens of Egeſta, in qua- 

« lity of your allies, ſhould not have a right to your 

protection; yet the glory of Athens ought to en- 
44 gage you. to ſupport them. Republicks 2gerandiſe 
« 'themfelves by fuccouring the oppreſſed, and 
< not by Bing unactive. In the preſent ſtate of 
« your affairs, The only way to diſpirit your enemies, 
L. 104 ſhow that you are not afraid of them, will be, 
to harraſs one nation, to check the progreſs of 
another, to keep them all employed, and carry your 
arms into diſtant countries. Athens was not formed 
« for eaſe; and it was not by inactivity that your 
< anceſtors raiſed it to the height in which we now 
i ſee it. For the reſt, what hazards will you run by 
<< engaging in the enterpriſe i in queſtion ? If it ſhould 
« be crowned with ſucceſs, you will then poſſeſs 
« yourſelves of all Greece; and ſhould it not anſwer 
your expectations your fleet will give you an op- 
0 2 of retiring whenever you pleaſe. The 
acedæmonians indeed may make an incurſion into 
* our country; but, beſides that it would not be in 
«* our power to prevent it, though we ſhould not in- 
“ vade Sicily, we ſtill ſhall | preſerve the empire of 
« the ſea, in ſpite of them; a circumſtance which 
makes our enemies entirely deſpair of ever being 
e able to conquer us. Be not therefore biaſſed by 
Nicias's reaſons. The only tendency of them is to 
« ſow the feeds of diſcord between the young and 
« old men, who can do nothing without one another; 
e ſince it is wiſdom and courage, counſel and execu- 
« tion, that give ſucceſs to all enterpriſes: And this 
in which we are going to embark, Cannot bur turn 
4 to your advantage.” 

(m) The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Al- 
cibiades's ſpeech, perſiſted in their firſt opinion. Ni- 
cias, on the other fide, did not depart from his; but 
at the ſame time did not dare to oppoſe Alcibiades 
IM | N 4 - , > 
0 Plut, in przc de ger, rep. p. 802. Dj 
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any Farther, Nicias was naturally of a ſoft a timid 
diſpoſition. He was not, like Pericles, maſter of 
that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 


torrent, bears down all things in its way. And, in- 


deed, the latter, on ſeveral occaſions and at ſeveral 
times, had never failed to check the wild ſtarts of 
the populace, who, even then, , meditated the expe- 
dition into Sicily; becauſe he was always inflexible, 
and never ſlackened the reins of that authority and 
kind of ſovereignty which he had acquired over the 
people; whereas Nicias, both by acting and ſpeak- 
ing in an eaſy, gentle manner, ſo far from winning 
over the people, ſuffered himſelf to be forcibly and 


involuntarily carried away: And accordingly he at laſt 


yielded to the people, and accepted the command in 


a war which he plainly foreſaw would be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences. 


Plutarch makes. this reflexion in his d trea- 


tiſe, where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a 


ſtateſman, he ſhows how very neceſſary eloquence and 
inflexible conſtancy and perſeverance are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured. to do it indirectly, by ſtarting. 
a great number of. difficulties, drawn efpecially. from 


the great expence of this expedition. He declared, 


that ſince they were reſolved upon war, they ought 


to carry it on in ſuch a manner as might ſuit the 
exalted reputation to which Athens had ha. 0p That 


a fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe fo formidable a 
power as that of the Syracuſans and their allies : That 


they muſt raiſe an army, compoſed of good horſe 


and foot, if they deſired to act in a manner worthy 
of ſo grand a deſign : That beſides their fleet, which 


was to make them maſters at ſea, they muſt have a 


great number of tranſports, to* carry proviſions per- 
petually to the army, which otherwiſe could not poſ- 


ſibly ſubſiſt in an enemy's country: That they muſt 


carry vaſt ſums of money with them, without wait- 


ing for that promiſed them by the citizens of Egeſta, 


who 
C Kaba reg H xanns T9 2 M4 | Wh aur epic i pro * Yugo & xaTtxev, 
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who perhaps were ready in words only, and very pro- 
bably might [break their promiſe : That they ought 
to weigh and examine the diſparity there was between 
- themſelves and their enemies with regard to the con- 
veniencies and wants of the army; the Syracuſans 
being in their own country, in the midft of powerful 

allies, diſpoſed by inclination, as well as engaged by 
intereſt, to aſſiſt them with men, arms, horſes, and 


135. 


Dax ius: 


Ner nv. 


proviſions; whereas the Athenians would carry on the 


war in a remote country poſſeſſed by their enemies, 


where, in the winter, news could not be hrought them 


in lefs than four months time; a country, where all 
things would oppoſe the Athenians, and nothing be 


procured but by force of arms: That it would re- 


flect the greateſt ignominy on the Athenians, ſhould 
they be forced to abandon their enterpriſe, and there- 
by become the ſcorn and contempt of their enemies, 


by their neglecting to take all the precautions which 
ſo important a deſign required: That as for himſelf, 
he was determined not. to go, unleſs he was provided 
with-all things neceſſary for the expedition, becauſe the 

ſafety of the whole army depended on that circum- 
ſtance; and that he would not rely on capie, or the 
precarious engagements of the allies. 

(2), Nicias had flattered himſelf, that this. ſpeech 
would cool the ardour of the people, whereas it only 
enflamed it the more.. Immediately the generals had 
full powers given them to raiſe as many troops, and 
fit out as many gallies as they ſhould judge neceſſary; 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in ALES; 
os other places, with inexpreſſible activity. 


0 Digg. I, *in. p. 134· 
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s 107. vn! Te Athenians mars to ſet 4 auſte- 
 omens. The Statues of Mercury are mutilated. Arci- 


- BIADES is accuſed, and infifts upon his being tried, but 


py 0 requeſt is not nn 7 riumphant 1 825 of 
| ' tbe 


Daxrvs @) HEN all things were ready for bei depar- 
n. VV ture, and they were preparing to ſai}, there 
3589. happened ſeveral bad omens, which filled the minds of 


c. the people with trouble and diſquietude. The“ vo- 
men were at that time celebrating the feſtival of 
Adonis, during which, the whole city was in mourn- 
ing, and full of images repreſenting dead perfons and 
funeral proceſſions; and every part echoed- with the 
cries and groans of the women who followed thoſe 
ſtatues with lamentations of that kind. Whence it 
Was feared, that this gay and magnificent armament 
would ſoon loſe all its pee and F wither away 
like a flower. 
- Phe general affliction was increafed by another ac- 
cident. The ftatues of Mercury, which ftood at the 
_ enterance of private houſes and temples, were all mu- 
tilated in one night, and particularly in the face; and 
although a great reward was promiſed to any perſon 
who ſhould diſcover the authors of ſo audacious a 
crime, no one was . accuſed. The citizens could not 
forbear conſidering this uncommon event, not only as 
an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of ſome fac- 
tious men, who harbovred very ill defigns. Some 
young people had already been accufed of Kos ps 
much the like-crime in the midft of their cups; an 
particularly of having wantonly mimicked the cere- 
monies and myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine; with 
Alcibiades, who repreſented the * prieſt, at their 


: head. 


"hs 


. 8 — 
— — — . . . ——— 


(o) Thueyd. I. vi. . 
* This ſuperſtitious rite had ex- 


tended even to God's people. And 


| behold there ſat women weeping 
for Tammuz, 
N. 

Bible, aubich Mr, Rollin follows, 


Exel. viii. 14. 


B. The Latin verſion of the 


Jays, weeping for Auen z which 


Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 


is the ſame as Tammuz, the He- 
brews calling Adonis by that name. 
+ The hiflorian alludes to the 
plants and flowers that were car- 
ried in that ceremony, and -awhich 
event by the name of Adonis s 
gardens. : 
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head. (p) It highly concerns all thoſe in exalted ſta-Danzes | 
tions, to be extremely careful of every ſtep they take, 3 
and not to give the leaſt opportunity to the moſt in- 
veterate malice to cenſure them. They ought to 
call to mind, ſays Plutarch, that the eyes of all men 
are upon their eonduct, and that they are ever eagle- 
eyed on theſe occaſions; that not only their outward 
actions paſs the moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, but that they pe- 


netrate to their moſt private apartments, and there | 
take the ſtricteſt notice of their difcourfes, their di- F 
verſions, and the moſt ſecret things tranſacted by 
them. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the 
people, that kept Themiſtocles and Pericles perpe- 
tually on their guard, and obliged them to refrain 
from moſt of thoſe pleaſures in which others indulged 
/ . OW Ci Lt STEt; 7 
As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was 
to lay himſelf under any reſtraints ; and accordingly 
as his character was ſo well known, people were per- 
ſuaded he very probably had been concerned in what 
had happened. His luxury, libertiniſm, and irre- 
ligion, gave an air of probability to this charge, and 
the accuſer was not afraid of telling his name. This 
attack ſtaggered the conſtancy and reſolution of Alci- 
biades; but hearing the ſoldiers and ſailors declare 
that they were induced to engage in this expedition 
no other motive but their affection for Alcibiades ; 
and that, ſnould the leaſt injury be done him, they 
would all leave the ſervice; he took heart, and ap- 
peared at his tryal on the day appointed for that pur- 
poſe. His enemies, upon pretence that it was ne- 
ceſſary for the fleet to ſet ſail, got the judgement ſu- 
perſeded. It was to no purpoſe for Alcibiades to- in- 
ſiſt upon being tryed, in caſe he was guilty, and not 
be ruined in his abſence; and to repreſent, that it 
would be the moſt ſhocking and barbarous injuſtioce 
to oblige him to embark for ſo important an expedi- 
tion, without firſt making due enquiry into the ac- 
cuſations and horrid ſlanders which were caſt _ 
(4) Plut, in præc. de rep. p. $06. . 
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him, the bare thoughts of which would keep hitn in 


perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of theſe 
remonſtrances proved effectual, and the fleet was or- 


_ .dered:to ſet out. 


() They accordingly, prepared to ſet fail, after 


having oppointed Corcyra the rendezvous for- moſt of 


the allies, and ſuch ſhips as were to carry the provi- . 
Hons, &c. All the citizens, as well as foreigners in 
Athens, flocked by day-break to the Port of Pyræus. 
The former attended their children, relations, friends 
or companions, with a joy overcaſt with a“ little ſor- 


row, upon their bidding adieu to perſons who were as 


dear to them as life, who were ſetting out on a far 


diſtant and very dangerous expedition, from which it 


was uncertain whether they ever would return, though 
they flattered themſelves with the hopes that it would 


be ſucceſsful. The foreigners came thither to feed 


their eyes with a fight which was highly worthy their 


curioſity ; for no ſingle city in the world had ever 


fitted out ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed which had 


been ſent againſt Epidaurus and Potidæa, were as con- 
ſiderable with regard to the number of ſoldiers and 
ſhips: but then they were not equipped with ſo much 


magnificence, neither was their voyage ſo long, nor 


their enterpriſe ſo. important. Here were ſeen a land 


and a naval army, provided with the utmoſt care, and 
at the expence of particular perſons: as well as of 
the publick, with all things neceſſary, on account of 
the length of the voyage, and the duration of the 
war. The city furniſhed an hundred empty gallies, 


that is, threeſcore light ones, and forty to tranſport 


the ſoldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received 


daily a drachma, or ten- pence (French) for his pay, 
excluſively of what the captains of ſhips gave the * 


rowers of the firſt bench. Add to this, the pomp and 


magnificence that was diſplayed univerſally; every 
one ſtriving to eclipſe che reſt, and each captain en- 


E nit dcavouring 
3 (9) T x 4 p. 430-432. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 135. | | 
® They were called Sara. They had longer cars than the reſt, an 
conſequently more trouble in ra n gg. | 
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deavouring to make his ſhip the lighteſt, and at the Darius 


ſame time the gayeſt in the whole fleet. I ſhall not take 


notice of the choice of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, Who 


were the flower of the Athenians; nor of their emula- 


No raus. 


0 


tion with regard to the beauty and neatneſs of their 
arms and equipage; any more than of their officers who 
had laid out conſiderable ſums purely to diſtinguiſh , 


themſelves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea 


of their perſons and circumſtances; ſo that this ſight 


had the ait of a tournament, in which the utmoſt mag- 
nificence is diſplayed, rather than of a warlike expedi- 
tion, - -But the boldneſs and greatneſs of the deſign ſtill 
exceeded its expence and ſplendour. | 


When the ſhips were laden, and the troops got on 


board, the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers 


were offered up for the ſucceſs of the expedition; gold 


and ſilver cups were filling every where with wine, and 


the accuſtomed libations were poured out; the people 


who lined the ſhore ſhouting at the ſame time, and 
lifting up their hands to heaven, to wiſh their fellow- 


citizens a good voyage and ſucceſs. And now, the 
hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, the ſhips 


ſailed one after another out of the harbour; after which 


they ſtrove to outſail one another, till the whole fleet 
met at gina. From thence it made for, Corcyra, 


where the army of the allies was aſſembling with the 


reſt of the fleet. 5 
| Seer, IX. Syracuſe is alarmed. T he Athenian fleet 
cl | arrives in Sicily. 


(r) A DVICE of this expedition coming to Syra- 
I cuſe from all quarters, it was thought fo 
improbable, that at firſt no body would believe it. 
Bur as it was more and more confirmed every day, 
the Syracuſans began to think ſeriouſly of making 
the neceſſary preparations; and ſent deputations to 


every part of the iſland, to aſk aſſiſtance of ſome, 
and ſend ſuccours to others. They garriſoned all the 
caſtles and forts in the country; reviewed all the 


| | | ſoldiers 
| (-) Thucyd. J. vi. P · 4335445» I Diod. L xiii. P · 1355 136. | 
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«ve ſoldiers and horſes; examined the arms in the maga- 


zines; and ſettled and prepared all things, as if the 
enemy had been in their county. 

In the mean time the fleet fatled in three ſquadrons, 
each under the command of its particular general. 
It conſiſted of an hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, an 
hundred whereof belonged to Athens, and the reſt to 
the allies. On board theſe ſhips were five thouſand 
heavy-armed ſoldiers, two thouſand two hundred of 
whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred 
of thoſe who had eſtates, and ſeven hundred * who 


had none, but were equally citizens; the reſt conſiſted ' 


of allies. With regard to the light infantry, there 
were eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred of 
other countries; ſeven hundred Rhodian ſlingers, and 
an hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. There 
was but one company of horſe, conſiſting of thirty 
troopers,, who had embarked on board a veſſel 
proper for tranſporting cavalry. Both the fleet and 
the land-forces were afterwards increaſed conſiderably. 


Thirty veſſels carried the proviſions and cooks, with 


maſons, carpenters, and their ſeveral tools; the whole 
followed by an hundred ſmall veſſels for the ſervice, 
excluſive of merchant-ſhips, of which there were 
great numbers. All this fleet had failed together for 
Corcyra. Having met with but an indifferent recep- 
tion from the people of Tarentum and Locris, they 
failed with a favourable wind, for Rhegium, where 
they made ſome ſtay, The Athenians were very 
urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to ſuccour 
thoſe of Leontium, who came originally from 
Chalcis as well as themſelves: But theſe anſwered, 
that they were determined to ſtand neuter, and to 
undertake nothing but in concert with the reſt of 
Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which 
it was neceſſary to carry on the war, and waited for 
the coming up of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out 
to make diſcoveries of a proper place for- landing, 
and to enquire whether the citizens of Egeſta had 
| . gok 
e Theſe were called Yirics 


in At 


deſcent. 


advice that they had but thirty talents in the treaſury. 


ght, Fo. SAPAHREE. on the counſel he . had given 
hens 3 to 


Ul-fared project. But as it was reſolved, and he him- 


ſelf had accepted of the command, he ought not to be 
perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated 
inceſſantly, that this war had been. undertaken in 


oppoſition to all the maxims of prudence; and, by 
* 2 I 4 OE Ro ud 4 * * = * * 8 ; 
that means, to cool the ardour of his two colleagues 


in the command, to diſpirit the ſoldiers, and blunt that 
edge of confidence and ardour, which aſſure the ſucceſa 


of great enterpriſes. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
ought. to have advanced boldly towards the enemy; 


ſhould have attacked them with vigour, and have 
ſpread an univerſal terrour by a ſudden and unexpected 


fail for Selinunta, whih had been the firſt occaſion 
of this expedition; and then, if the citizens of Egeſta 
performed their promiſe, and gave a month's pay to 


the army, to proceed forward; or otherwiſe, to oblige 


them to furniſh proviſions for the ſixty gallies they 


had demanded, and continue in that road till they 


ſhould have concluded a peace with the citizens of 
Selinunta, either by force of arms or ſome other 
way. He ſaid, that they afterwards ſhould return to 
Athens, after having thus made a parade of their 
forces, and the aſſiſtance they gave their allies; unleſs 


they ſhould have an opportunity of making ſome 
. | | attempt 


„) Plut. in Nic. p. 532. 


But Nicias ated in a quite different manner. His. 
opinion, in the coucil of war, was, that they. ſhould 


 PERSIANS. AND. GRECIANS. ig 
Lot their money ready. Upon their return they brought Danes. 

or 
This Nicias had foreſeen, but no regard had been paid 
to his ſalutary counſels. 355 
) He did not fail, the inſtant this news was 
bro 


| w the wrong ſtep they had taken in 
_ engaging, in this war; and to amplify. the fatal con- 
| ſequences which might be expected from it: In all 
Which he acted very imprudently. It was extremely 
judicious in Nicias to oppoſe it in the be DIS. and 
to ſer every engine at work to cruſh if poſſible this 
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r OF NE» 
Darrvs attempt in favour of the Leontiges, or of bringing over 


Ko7uv% ſome city into their alliance. 


Alcibiades anſwered, that it would be inglorious, 


after their ſailing out with ſo noble a fleet, to return 
without doing any thing; and that they ſhould firſt 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks 
and Barbarians, in order to divide them from the 
Syracuſans, and procure troops and proviſions from 
them; and eſpecially to ſend a deputation to Meſſina, 


which was a kind of key to Sicily, and its harbour 
capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He. declared 


further, that after ſeeing who were their friends and . 


who their-enemies, and ſtrengthening themſelves by the 
addition of a new re-inforcement, they then ſhould 


attack either Selinunta or Syracuſe; in caſe the one 
ſhould refuſe to conclude a peace with Egeſta, and 


the other not permit the Leontines to return to their 
' 6 offered a third opinion, which perhaps 
was the moſt prudent; that was, to ſail directly for 
Syracuſe, before its citizens had time to recover from 
their ſurpriſe, or prepare for their defence. He ob- 
ſerved, that the ſudden arrival of an armed force al- 
ways ſtrikes the greateſt terrour; and that when enemies 
are allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it 


alſo revives their courage; whereas, when they are 


ſuddenly attacked, and ſtill in confuſion, they are 


generally overcome; that as they would be maſters of 
the open country, they ſnould not be in want of any 
thing, but on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians 


to declare for them: That at laſt they ſhould ſettle in 
Megara, which was quite deſert and a near neighbour 
to Syracuſe, and there lay up their fleet in ſafety. 
However, his counſel not being followed, he agreed to 
that of Alcibiades: Accordingly they ſailed for Sicily, 
where Alcibiades took Catana by ſurpriſe, _ 


— 


SECT. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. | 
Szcr. X. ALCcIBIADEs is recalled. He flies, and is 
ſentenced to. die as an outlaw., He retires to Sparta, 
Flexibility of his genius and diſpoſition. hes 
(:)Y TF\HIS was the firſt and laſt exploit performed 
1 by Alcibiades in this expedition, he being 
immediately recalled by the Athenians, in order to 
be tried upon the accuſation againſt him. - For, from 


193 


Danis 
Nor Aus. 


the departure of the fleet, his enemies, who had 


no regard to the welfare of their country; and who, 


upon the ſpecious pretence of religion, which is often 
made a cloak to cover the darkeſt deſigns, meditated 
nothing but ſatiating their hatred and revenge; 
his enemies, I ſay, taking advantage of his abſence, 


had proceeded in the affair with greater vigour than 


ever. All thoſe, againſt whom informations were 
lodged, were thrown into priſon, without ſo much as 
being ſuffered to be heard, and that too on the 
evidence of the moſt profligate and abandoned 
_ citizens; as if, ſays Thucydides, it was not as great 
a crime to puniſh the innocent; as to ſuffer the guil 

to eſcape, One of the informers was proved to b 


perjured by his own words; having declared that he 


jaw and knew one of the accuſed by moonlight 
whereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
time. But notwithſtanding this manifeſt perjury 


the populace were as furious as ever. The remem- 


berance of the tyranny of the Piliſtratides made 
them apprehenſive of the like fate; and ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed with this fear they would not give ear to 
any thing. . 4 2 

At laſt they ſent out the * ſhip of Salamin, order- 
ing the captain not. to carry off Alcibiades by force 
for fear of raiſing a tumult in the army ; but only 
to order him to return to Athens, to pacify the 
people by his preſence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, 
and went immediately on board his galley ; but the 
inſtant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on 

Vol. III. | 5 ſhore 


(t) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 446-450. Plut. in Alcib. p. 202, 
* This was a ſacred veſſel appointed to fetch criminals, 
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ſhoxe, he diſappeared, and eluded the purſuit of thoſe 


who ſought after him. Being aſked, whether he 
would not rely on his country, with regard to the judge- 
ment it might paſs on him: I would not,“ ſays he, 


& rely on my mother, for fear leſt ſhe ſhould inad- 


« yertently miſtake a * black bean for a white one.” 
The galley of Salamin returned back. without the 
commander, who was aſhamed of his having ſuffered 
his prey to eſcape. him in that manner. Alcibiades 
was ſentenced to die for his contumacy. His whole 
eſtate was confiſcated, and all prieſts and prieſteſſes 
were commanded to. curſe him. Among the latter 
was one Theano, who alone had the courage to 


oppoſe this decree, ſaying, f T ht ſhe had been appointed 


priefteſs, not to curſe but to bleſs. . Some time after, 
news being brought him that the Athenians had con- 
demned him to die, I ſhall make them ſenſible, ſays he, 
that I am alive. | Rs „ 
(1) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was 
proſecuted at Athens. He had ſettled himſelf: in the 
latter city, where he taught atheiſm, and was brought 
to a tryal for his doctrine. (x) Diagoras eſcaped the 
uniſhment which would have been inflicted on him, 
y flying from the city; but he could not wipe off 
the ignominy of the ſentence which condemned him 
to death. The Athenians had ſo great an abhorrence 
for the impious principles inculcated by him, that 


they even ſet a price upon his head, and promiſed a 


reward of a talent to any man who ſhould bring him 
dead or alive. 

(y) About twenty years before a like affair had hap- 
pened to Protagoras, for having only treated the 


ſame queſtion by way of problem. He had ſaid in the 


beginning of one of his books: Whether the gods 
„% door do not exiſt is a queſtion which I know not 
< whether I ought to affirm or deny: For our under- 

TL „ ſtandings 
(u) Joſeph. contr. App. (x) Diod. 1. xiii. p. 137. 0) Diog. 


LT aert. in Protag. - Joſeph. contr. App. Cic. 1. i. de nat. deor. n. 62. 


* The judges made uſe of beans in giving their ſuffrages, and the 
black bean denoted 9 I PR 
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* ſtandings are too much clouded, and thie life of Pas, 
%% man is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice and Nerat. 
« difficult a point.“ But the Athenians could not | 
bear to have a ſubject of this. nature made a doubt; 
and for this reaſon they ordered proclamation to be 
made by the publick cryer, for all perſons who had 
any copies of this book; to bring them to the magi- 
ſtrates: After which they were burnt as infamous 
pieces, and the author was baniſhed for ever from 
all che territories of the Athenians. 
Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of 
Demoecritus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of 
atoms. I ſhall ſpeak of him in another place. L 
(z) From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had 
poſſeſſed the whole authority: For Lamachus his col- 
league, though a man of bravery and experience, was 
however in no credit, becauſe of his extreme poverty, 
for which he was deſpiſed by the ſoldiers. But the 
Athenians were not always in this way of thinking; 
for we have ſeen that Ariſtides, poor as he was, was 
not leſs eſteemed and reſpected on that account: But 
in this laſt expedition, the people in general had im- 
bibed a paſſion for luxury and magnificence; the 
natural conſequence of which is a love of riches. As 
Nicias, therefore, governed all affairs ſolely, all his 
actions were of the ſame caſt with his diſpoſition, 
that is, of a ſlow and fearful kind: He ſuffered every 
thing to languiſh, ſometimes either by laying ſtill 
and undertaking nothing, ſometimes by only ſailing 
along the coaſt, or loſing time in conſulting and 
deliberating; all which ſoon ſuppreſſed, on one ſide, 
the ardour and confidence the troops expreſſed at firſt; 
and on the other, the fear and terrour with which the 
enemy had been ſeiſed, at the ſight of ſo terrible 
an armament. He beſieged Hybla; and though 
it was but a ſmall city, he was however obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege ſome days after, which brought him 
into the higheſt contempt. He retired at laſt to 
Catana, after having performed but one exploit, viz. 
EE Ls the 
(z) Thueyd. p. 452, 453. Plut. in Nic.- p. 533. 
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the ruining of Hyccara, a ſmall town inhabited-- 
* Barbarians, from which place, it is ſaid, that Lais 
the courteſan, at that time very young, was ſold 
with the reſt of the captives, and carried to Pelo- 
ponneſus. 

(a) In the mean time ee having left Thu- 
rium, was arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired 
of ever being recalled home, he ſent a meſſenger to 
the Spartans, deſiring leave to reſide among them, 
under their guard and protection. He promiſed in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that if they would conſider 
him as their friend, he would perform greater ſervice 
for their ſtate, than he before had done injuries to 
it. The Spartans received him with open arms; 
| and ſoon after his arrival in their city he gained the 

love and eſteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, 
and even inchanted them, by his conforming himſelf 
ſo eaſily to their way of living. Such people as 
' faw Alcibiades ſhave himſelf to the ſkin, bathe in 
cold water, eat of the coarſe, heavy cakes which 
were their uſual food, and be ſo well ſatisfied with 
their black broth; could not perſuade themſelves, 
that a man, who ſubmitted ſo chearfully to this kind 
of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace; had uſed 
eſſences and perfumes ; had wore the rich ſtuffs of 
Miletus; in a word, that he had hitherto lived in 
the midſt of voluptuouſneſs and profuſion of all 
things. But flexibility was the characteriſtick that 
_ chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. ' Cameleon like, he 
could aſſume all ſhapes and colours to win the favour 
of thoſe among whom he reſided. He immediately 
aſſumed their manners and adapted himſelf to their 
| taſte, as if they had been natural in him; and though 

he inwardly had an averſion to them, he could how- 
ever cover his diſguſt with an eaſy, ſimple, and uncon- 
{trained air. With ſome he had all the graces and 
vivacity of the gayeſt youth, and with others all the 
gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was laborious, 
frugal, and auſtere z in vn, enjoyment; idleneſs, 
| and 

(a) Plut, i in Alcib. p. 230. 
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was always on horſeback or carouſing; and when he 
refided with Tiſſaphernes the ſatrap, he exceeded all 


the magnificence of the Perſians in * luxury and 


profuſion. 

But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the 
eſteem of the Lacedæmonians. He inſinuated himſelf 
ſo far into the affection of Timea, the wife of king 
Agis, that he had a fon by her, Who, in publick, went 
by the name of Leotychides; though his mother, in 
private, and among her women and female friends, 
did not bluſh to call him Alcibiades; fo violent was 
her paſſion for that Athenian. Agis was informed of 
this intrigue, and therefore refuſed to own Leotychides 
for his ſon; for which reaſon he was afterwards ex- 
3 the chrone. 5 


t 5 


8 x er. XI. Deſcription of FEY 


8 the liege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable in the Grecian hiſtory; the particular 


the reader a deſcription and plan of the city of Syra- 
cuſe; in which he will alſo find the different fortifica- 


tions, both of the Athenians and e men- 


tioned in this flege. 
(b) Syracuſe ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily. 


Its vaſt extent, its advantageous ſituation, the conve- - 


niency of its double harbour, its fortifications built 
with the utmoſt care and labour, and the multitude 
and wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the 
greateſt, the moſt beautiful, and moſt powerful 


among the Grecian cities. * We are told its air was 


{0 pure and ſerene, that there was no day 1 in the year, 
| O 3 how 


(5 Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117119. 
Urbem Syracuſus elegerat, bulentaque tempeſtate fuerit, quin 
eujus hic ſitus atque hæc natura aliquo tempore ſolem ejus diet 
eſſe lod: «ling ue dicitur, ut nul- homines viderent. Cic. Verr. 7, 
jus unquam dies tam magna tur- n. 26, 


and pleaſure, made up his whole life: In Thrace, he antes. 


-ircumſtances of which I thought proper to relate 
for that reaſon, in order to give my readers an idea 
of the manner of beſieging by the ancients; I judged - 
it neceſſary, before I enter into that derail, to give 
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bew how cloudy ſoever it might be, in which the, 
Noruus. not diſplay its beams. 5 
A.M. (c) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year 
Ae. ward Naxos and Megara had been founder; on the ſame 
79 COA 
JI” When the Athenians beſieged this. city it was 
divided into three parts, viz.. the iſland; Achtadina and 
Tyche. Thucydides mentions. only theſe three divi- 
ſions. Two more, viz. Neapolis and 8 were 
afterwards added. | 
The isLAxp, ſituated to. the * was called 
Nac (Naſos) ſignifying, in Greek, an iſland, but 
pronounced according to the Dorick dialect; and Or- 
tygia. It was joined to the continent by a bridge. 
(4) It was in this iſlahd that the Syracufans afterwards 
built the citadel, and the palace for their kings. This 
quarter or diviſion of the city was of very great 
importance, becauſe it might render thoſe Who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, maſter of the two ports which ſurround it. 
It was for this reaſon the Romans, when they took 
Syracuſe, would not ſuffer any Syracuſans to inhabit 
the iſland. | 
(e) There was in this illand a very ee ſpring, 
called Arethuſa. The ancients, or rather the poets, 
from reaſons which have not the leaſt ſhadow of pw. | 
bability, ſuppoſed that Alpheus, a river of Elis in 
Peloponneſus rolled its waters either through or 
under the waves of the ſea, without ever mixing with 
them, as far as the ſpring or fountain of Arethuſa. 
It was this fiction gave © Occalion to the following lines 
of * 1 


Eaton hun, Arethuſa, mihi concede le. 
enn 1 | 


Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere bicancs, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 


Vire. Eclog. 10. 
Thy 


(0 Strab. I. vi. p. 269. (a). Cic. Verr. 7. n. 97. (e) Strab. I. vi. 
Þ- 270. Senec. Nat. Queſt, 1. iii. c. 26. N 
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Thy ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, _ 
To crown thy labour: *Tis the laſt I ing. 
So may thy filver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
*Unmix'd with briny ſeas ſecurely glide. 


AcuraDINA, ſituated entirely on the ſea-ſide towards 


the eaſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and 
beſt fortified quarter of the city. . 


* 


Tvchx, ſo called from the temple of Fortune (Tux) 


which embelliſhed that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina weſtward from the north towards the ſouth, 
and was very well inhabited. It had a famovs gate 

called Hexapylum, which led into the country, and was 
ſituated to the north of the city. | ; 


Errol & was a hill without the city, which it com- 


manded. It was ſituated between Hexapylum and 
the point 'of Euryelus, towards the north and weſt. 
It was exceedingly ſteep in ſeveral places, and for 
that reaſon of very difficult acceſs. At the time of 
the ſiege in queſtion, it was not ſurrounded with walls; 
and the Syracuſans defended it with a body of troops, 
againſt the attacks of the enemy. Euryelus was the 
7 or enterance which led to Epipolæ. On the ſame 
ill of Epipolæ was a fort called Labdalon, or Lab- 
It was not till long after (under Dionyſius the tyrant) 
that Epipolæ was ſurrounded with walls, and incloſed 
within the city, of which it formed a fifth part, bur 
was thinly inhabited. A fourth diviſion had been 
added before, called NRAPOLIs, that is, the new city, 
which covered Tyche. | ba 
/ The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league 


diſtance from the city. Tie ſpace between them was 
a large and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens 


or moors, the one called Syraco, whence the city was 
named, and the other Lyſimela. This river emptied 
itſelf into the great harbour. Near its mouth, ſouth- 
ward, was a kind of caſtle called Olympia, from the 
| | & 9 
Y Plut. in Dionyſ. vit. p. 970. | FA 
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HISTORY OF THE 
temple of Jupiter Olympus ſtanding a and in 


which were great riches. It was five hundred paces 


from the city. 
Syracuſe had two harbours, very near one another, 


and ſeparated only by the iſle, viz. the great harbour, 


and the ſmall one, calied otherwiſe Laccus. Accord- 
ing to the * deſcription which the Roman orator gives 
of them, both were ſurrounded with buildings as parts 
of the city. 


The greateſt harbour was a little above + five thou- 


ſand paces, or two leagues in circumference. It had 


a gulph called Daſcon. The enterance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed, on 
one lice, by the point of the iſland Ortygia; and on the 


other, by the little iſland and cape of Plemmyrium, 


which was commanded by a fort or caſtle of the ſame 


name. 


Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour 


| of 1 


sxœr. XII. Nicias, after ſome emma 255 ieges 


Cic. Verr. 6. 7. 117. of Strabo tis corrupt, 


Syracuſe. LaMaACHUS is killed in a baltle. Ti be nag 
10 reduced to the greateſt extremities. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR, 


(2) A the end of the ſummer news was brought 


Nicias that the Syracuſans, having reſumed 


courage, intended to march againſt him. Already 
their: cavalry advanced with an air of infolence to 


attack him even in his camp; and aſked with a loud 
laugh, whether he was come into Sicily to ſettle in 
Catana. Theſe ſevere reproaches rouſed him a little, 
ſo that he reſolved to ſail for Syracuſe. The enter- 
pete was bold and eee Nicias could nor, 


. without 8 


(g Thucyd. I. vi. p- e at. in Nic. ** 533, 534. 


Diod. I. cxxxvii, cxxxviii. Py 


* , Portus habet prope zdifica- - hich is twice its at extent ; ; 

tione aſpectugque urbis incluſos. a plain . proof that this Ce 

luver, 

+ According to Strabo, it is p. 167, 
eighty. fladia ia circumference, 
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without running the utmoſt hazard, attempt to land 


. 


in preſence of an enemy who waited for him with the 


greateſt reſolution; and would not fail to charge 
him the inſtant .he ſhould offer to make a deſcent. 


Nor was it ſafer for him to march his troops by land, 
becauſe, as he had no cavalry, that. of the Syracu- 
fans, which was very numerous, upon the firſt advice 
they ſhould have of their march, would come to blows, 
and overpower him by the ſuperiority of forces. 

To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and ena- 
ble himſelf to ſeiſe without oppoſition upon an ad- 
vantageous poſt, which a Syracuſan exile had diſ- 


covered to him, Nicias had recourſe to ſtratagem. 


He cauſed a falſe piece of news to be given to the 
enemy, viz. that by means of a conſpiracy, which was 


to take effect on a certain day, they might ſeiſe on his 


camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of all the arms and bag- 
gage. The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, marched to- 
wards Catana, and pi:ched their camp near Leontium. 


The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they 


embarked with all their troops and ammunition; and 
in the evening ſteered for Syracuſe. They arrived by 
day-break in the great harbour ; landed near Olympia, 
in the place which had been pointed out to them, and 
there fortified themſelves. The enemy, finding them- 
ſelves ſnamefully over-reached, returned immediately 
to Syracuſe; and, in the greateſt rage, drew up in 
battle-array, ſome days after, before the walls of the 
city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle 


was fought, Victory was a long time doubtful, but 


a very heavy ſhower of rain, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracuſans, 


who were unexperienced, and the greateſt 22 of them 


| having never carried arms before, were frightened at 
the tempeſt, whilſt their enemies laughed at it, as the 
mere effect of the ſeaſon; and regarded nothing but 
the enemy, who were much more to be dreaded than 
the ſtorm. The Syracuſans, after making a long and 
vigorous reſiſtance, were forced to give way. The 
Athenians could not purſue them far, becauſe their 
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Danzvs horſe, ack was ſtill in a body and had not been de- 
orn. feated, covered their retreat. The Syracuſans re- 

treated in good order into the city, after having thrown 
a body of troops into the temple of Olympia to pre- 
vent its being plundered. 
This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athe- 
nians, who were very deſirous of taking, it, becauſe 
it abounded with gold and ſilver offerings, which the 
piety of kings and nations had conſecrated. Nicias 
having delayed ſending troops to ſeiſe it, loſt the op- 
portunity, and gave the Syracuſans time to throw | into 
it, as was before obſerved, a detachment to defend it. 
Ir was thought he did this on purpoſe, and out of re- 
verence to the gods; becauſe, had the ſoldiers plun- 
dered this temple, the publick would not have reaped 
any benefit by it, and himſelf only had been een 
of the ſacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet 
in a condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and Catana'to winter there, with de- 
ſign to return in the beginning of the next ſpring, 
and lay fiege to the city. To do this they wanted 
money, proviſions, and particularly horſe, of which 
they were abſolutely deſtitute. The Athenians de- 

pended upon obtaining part of theſe ſuccours from 
the people of Sicily, whom they ſuppoſed would join 
them the inſtant they ſhould hear of their victory; 
and at the ſame time they ſent an expreſs to Athens, 
to ſolicit the like aid. They alſo addreſſed the Car- 
thaginians for their alliance; and ſent deputies to ſome 
cities of Italy, ſituated on the coaſt of the Tuſcan 
ſea, which had promiſed to aſſiſt them. 

The Syracuſans were far from deſponding. Her- 
:mocrates, who, of all their leaders, was moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his valour, his Judgement, and expe- 
:rience, repreiented to them, in order to raiſe their 
hopes, that they had not been wanting in courage but 
in conduct; that the enemies, though very brave, 
owed their vidory to their good fortune rather than 
to their merit; that the having a multitude of leaders, 


(they 
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(they were fifteen in number) from which confuſion Pari 


and diſobedience: are inſeparable, had done them pre- 


NoTavus. 


zudice that it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them 


ro choole experienced generals, to keep the reſt in their 
duty, and exerciſe their forces continually during the 
winter ſeaſon. This advice being followed, Hermo- 
crates and two more were elected generals after 
which they ſent deputies to Corinth and Lacedæmon 


to renew the alliance, and at the ſame time to engage 
them to make a diverſion, in order to oblige, if poſ- 


ſible, the Athenians to recall their troops out of Sicily, 
or at leaſt to prevent their ſending a re- inforcement 


thither. The fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief 


object of their care. Accordingly they took into the 
_ city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolæ, 
from the northern extremity of Tyche, deſcending 
weſtward towards the quarter or diviſion of the city 
called afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the 
enemy to a greater diſtance, and to give them more 
trouble in making their contravallation, by obliging 


them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in all 


probability, had been neglected, becauſe it ſeemed to 

be ſufficiently defended by its rugged and ſteep ſitua- 
tion. They allo garriſoned Megara land Olympia, 
and drove ſtakes into all thoſe parts of the ſea-ſhore, 
where the enemy might eaſily make a deſcent. Hear- 
ing afterwards that the Athenians were at Naxos, they 
went and burnt the camp of Catana, and fetired, after 
laying waſte the country adjacent to it. 

( The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe, being arrived 


among the Corinthians, aſked ſuccour of them as 


having been their founders, which Was immediately 
granted; and at the ſame time they ſent an embaſſy 
to the Lacedæmonians, to invite them to declare in 
their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand with 
all his credit and eloquence, which his reſentment 


againſt Athens inflamed prodigiouſly. He adviſed 


and exhorted 'the anne to e Gylippus 
their 


(5) Thucyd. I. vi. p. e bit in Alcib. p-. 203. In Nic. 
P · 534 $35» Diod, I; xili. — 138. A | 
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.Danzvs 


n 


their general, and ſend him into Sicily; and at the 

ſame time to invade the Athenians, in order to make 
a powerful diverſion... In the third place, he coun- 
ſelled them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite 
completed the ruin of the city of Athens, it not 
being able ever to recover that blow: For by this 


fort, the Lacedæmonians made themſelves maſters of 
the country, by which the Athenians were deprived of 


their ſilver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of 
their lands; nor could they be ſuccoured by their 
neighbours, Decelia becoming the aſylum of all the 
malcontents and partizans of Sparta. | 

Nicias had received ſome ſuccours from Athens. 
It conſiſted of two hundred and fifry horſemen, whom 


the Athenians ſuppoſed would be furniſhtd with horſes 


in Sicily (the troops bringing only the furniture) and 
of thirty horſe- hw, with three hundred talents, 
that is, three hundred thouſand French crowns “. 
Nicias now began to prepare for action. He was ac- 


cuſed of often letting ſlip opportunities, by his loſing 
time in deliberating, arguing, and concerting mea- 


ſures; however, when once he entered upon ation, 
he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he be- 
fore had been ſlow and timorous in undertaking, as he 
ſhowed on the preſent occaſion. 


The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a 


re · inforcement of cavalry, and would ſoon march and 


lay ſiege to their city; and knowing they could not 
poſſibly approach it, or make a contravallation, un- 
leſs they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the hill of Epi- 
pole which commanded Syracuſe, they refolved to 
guard the avenue to it, which was the only paſs by 
which the enemy could get up to it, every other part 
being rugged and inacceſſible. Marching therefore 
down into the meadow or plain, bordered by the river 


Anapis, and reviewing their troops there, they ap- 


pointed ſeven hundred foot, under the command of 
Diomilus, to guard that important poſt; and com- 


manded them to repair to It, at the firſt ſignal which 


s 
About 67,0001. ferling. 
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mould be given for that purpoſe: But Nicias con- Dazrvs | 
ducted his deſign with ſo much prudence, expedition, u. 


and. ſecrecy, that they had not time to do this. He 
ſailed from Catana with all his fleet, without the 
enemy's having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign. Being 
arrived at the port of Trogilus near Leontium, which 
is but a quarter of a league (ſix or ſeven furlongs) 
from Epipolæ, he put his land-forces on ſhore, after 
which he retired with his fleet to Thapſus, a ſmall 
peninſula of Syracuſe, the enterance to which he ſhut 

up with a ſtaccado, IND 
The land-forces marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to ſeiſe on Epipolæ, by the paſs of Euryelus, before 
the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapis at above 
a league's diſtance, had the leaſt notice of their arrival. 
At the firſt news of this, the ſeven hundred ſoldiers, 
under the command of Diomilus, advanced forward 
in confuſion, but were eaſily defeated; and three 
hundred of them, with their leader, left dead in the 
field. The Athenians, after ſetting up a trophy, built 
a fort in Labdalon, on the ſummit of Epipolæ, in 
order to ſecure their baggage and moſt valuable effects 
in it, whenever they ſhould be forced to fight, or work 
at the contravallation. | | | 8 
Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the 
Athenians three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their 
Sicilian allies added a hundred more, that with the two 
hundred and fifty ſent before by the Athenians, and who 
had furniſhed themſelves with horſes in Sicily, made a 
body of ſix hundred and fifty horſe. : 
The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking 
Syracuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land-ſide 
with a ſtrong contravallation, in order to- cut off all 
communication with the place from without, in hopes 
no doubt that his fleet would afterwards enable him to 
prevent the Syracuſans from receiving any ſuccours or 
proviſions by ſea. 8 oe Coed 
Having left a garriſon in Labdalon, -he came down 
from the hill, advanced towards the northern extre- 
mity of Tyche, and halting there, he W 
5 _ whole 
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whole army in throwing up a line of contravallation, 
to ſnut up their city northward from Tyche as far. as 


Trogilus, ſituate on the ſea-ſide. This work was 


carried on with ſuch a rapidity, as terrified the Syra- 


cuſans. They thought it abſolutely neceſſary: to pre- 
vent the carrying on of this work, and accordingly 


order to finiſh it. 


made ſome ſallies and attacks, but always with diſad- 
vantage, and even their cavalry was routed. The day 
after the action, the contravallation (northward) was 
continued by part of the army, during which the reſt 
carried ſtones and other materials towards Trogilus, in 
The beſieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, 
thought it adviſeable not to venture a ſecond battle 


with the Athenians; and only endeavoured to put a 


ſtop to their works, at leaſt to render them uſeleſs, 


by running a line to cut that carried on by the Athe- 


nians. They imagined, that in caſe they ſhould be 


ſuffered to complete their wall, it would be impoſſible 


for the Athenians to make any farther progreſs in their 


work: Or that, ſhould they endeavour to prevent it, 


it would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to oppoſe them with 
a part of their forces, after having ſhut up ſuch 


| avenues as were moſt acceſſible with ſtrong paliſades : 


And that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be 
obliged to ſend for all their forces, and entirely aban- 
don their works. . 5 | 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and 
working with inexpreſſible ardour, they began to raiſe 
a wall; and, in order to carry it on with leſs moleſta- 
tion, they covered it with ftrong paliſades, and 
flanked it with wooden towers, at proper diſtances, 
to defend it. The Athenians ſuffered the Syracuſans 


to carry on their works undiſturbed, becauſe, had they 


to do. The work being completed, the Syracuſans 


marched only part of their troops againſt them, they 
would have been too weak; and if they had brought 


them all, they then muſt have been obliged to diſ- 


continue their works, which they were reſolved not 


lefr 
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left a hody of troops to defend the paliſadę and guard 
the wall, and then returned into the city. 
In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 
by which water was conveyed into the city; and ob- 
ſerving the Syracuſan ſoldiers, who had been left to 
guard the wall, very negligent in their duty; ſome 
returning at noon either into the city or their tents, 
and the reſt not keeping a proper guard; they de- 
tached three hundred choſen ſoldiers, and ſome light 
infantry to attack this poſt; during which the reſt of 
the army marched towards the city, to prevent any 
ſuccours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the 
three hundred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, pur- 
ſued thoſe who guarded it as far as that part of the 
city wall which covered Temenos, were pouring in 
indiſcriminately with them, they were repulſed by the 
inhabitants with loſs. The whole army afterwards 
demoliſhed the wall, and pulled up the paliſades of 
the intrenchment, and carried them off. a 
After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were 
maſters of the northern parts, they began the very 
next day, a ſtill more important work, and which 
would quite finiſh their encloſure of the city; viz. 
to carry a wall from the hills of Epipolæ, weſtward, 
through the plain and the fens as far as the great har- 
bour. To prevent this, the beſieged beginning the 
ſame kind of work as they had Carried on on the 
other. ſide, ran a trench, lined with paliſades, from 
the city through the fens, to prevent the Athenians 
from carrying their contravallations as far as the ſea. 
But the latter, after finiſhing the firſt part of the wall 
on the hills of Epipolæ, reſolved to attack this new 
work. For this purpoſe, they ordered their fleet to 
fail from Thapſus to the great harbour of Syracuſe, 
it having continued in that road hitherto ; and the 
beſieged had always the ſea open to them, by which 
the beſiegers were obliged to get their proviſions 
from Thapſus by land. The Athenians came down 
therefore from Epipolæ into the plain before day- 
break; when throwing planks and beams in that 55 
Wnere 


a 


| 
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other places, they immediately carried the greateſt 
part of the foſse lined with palliſades, and then the 
reſt, after having beaten the Syracuſans, who gave way 
and retired; ſuch as were on the right, towards the 
City, and the reſt towards the river. Three hundred 
choſen Athenians having attempted to cut off the 


| paſſage of the latter, flew towards the bridge; but 


the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt part of which were 


drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and afterwards 


charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put the 
firſt battalions into diſorder. Lamachus perceiving 
this from the left wing, where he commanded, ran 


thither with the Argives and ſome archers; but having 


paſſed a trench and being abandoned by his ſoldiers, he 
was killed with five or ſix who followed him. The 


enemy immediately paſſed the river, and ſeeing the reſt 
of the army come up, they retired. 


At the ſame time their right wing which had re- 
turned towards the city, 8 courage from this 
ſucceſs, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians; after having detached ſome troops to 
attack the fort on the hills of Epipolæ, which ſerved 
as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 


unguarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered 


poſe. The Syracuſans, having perceived this 


the fort, but Nicias ſaved it. He was ſick in this fort, 
and at that time in his bed, with only his domeſticks 
about him. Animated by the danger and the pre- 
ſence of the enemy, he ſtruggles with his indiſpoſi- 
tion, riſes up, and commands his ſervants to ſet fire 
immediately to all the timber, lying between the in- 
trenchment and the fort for the military engines, and 
to the engines themſelves. This unexpected con- 
flagration ſtopped tlie Syracuſans, ſaved Nicias, the 
fort, and all the rich effects of the Athenians, who 
made haſte to the relief of that general. At the 
ſame time, the fleet was ſeen ſailing into the great 
harbour, according to the orders given for that oct 

rom 
the hill, and fearing they ſhould be attacked from 
PR, behind, 
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behind, and over-powered by the land- forces, theyDazro® | 
retired, and returned to the ciry with all their forces; “1 
now no longer expecting, after having loſt their foſs& | 

lined with paliſades, that it would be poſſible for them - 
to prevent the enemy from carrying on their -contra- 
vallation as far un the fen 99 
ln the mean time the Atheniahs, who had contented 

themſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills 
of Epipolæ, and through ſuch places as were eraggy 
and of difficult acceſs, being come down into the 
plain, began to build, at the foot of the Hills, a double 
wall intending to carry it as far as the ſea; v/z. a wall 
of contravallation againſt the beſieged, and another of 
circumvallation againſt thoſe Syracuſan troops which 
were out of the city, and ſuch allies as might come 
to its aid. 5 „„ 5 
From thenceforth Nicias, who was now ſole general, 
conceived great hopes; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, 
which hitherto had not declared for either ſide, came 
and joined him; and there arrived from all quarters 
veſſels laden with proviſions for his army, all parties 
being eager to go over to him, becauſe he had 
acquired the ſuperiority, and been exceedingly ſuc- 

_ ceſsful in all his undertakings. The Syracuſans, ſee> 
ing themſelves blocked up both by ſea and land, and 
loſing all hopes of being able to defend their city any 
longer, already propoſed an accommodation, Gy- 
lippus, who was coming from Lacedæmon to their 
aſſiſtance, having heard, in his paſſage, the extremity 
to which they were reduced, and looking upon the 
whole iſland as loſt, ſailed forward nevertheleſs; not 
in the view of defending Sicily, but only to preſerve 

to the nations of Italy, luch cities as were ſubject to 
them in that ifland, if it were not too late, and if 

this could be done. For fame had declared, in all 
places, that the Athenians had already poſſeſſed them+ 
ſelves of the whole iſland ; and were headed by a gene- 
ral, whoſe wiſdom and good fortune rendered him 
invincible. Nicias himſelf, now (contrary to his 
natural diſpoſition) confiding in his own ſtrength, and 
Wi. e elate 


Dazzvs elate from his ſucceſs ; perſuaded alſo by the ſecret 
Neravs Advices which were brought him daily from Syracuſe, 


| 


| | and the meſſengers who were ſent to him, that the 


. 
f 


city would immediately capitulate ; did not regard 
 Gylippus's approach, and in conſequence; took no 
precautions to prevent his landing, eſpecially. when he 
heard that he brought but very few veſſels; terming 
him a trifling pyrate, not worthy, in any manner, 
his notice. But a general ought to be extremely 
careful not to abate his, cares and vigilance upon 
account of ſucceſs, becauſe the leaſt negligence may 
ruin every thing. Had Nicias ſent the ſmalleſt 'de- 
tachment to oppoſe Gylippus's landing, he would 
have. taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair had been 
ended. | 


SECT. XIII: The Syracuſans reſolve to capitulate, but 
GryLippus's arrival changes the face of affairs. 
Nicias is forced by bis colleagues to engage in a ſea- 

fight, and is overcome. His. land forces are alſo 
defeated. e 


: NINTEEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 
A.M. (&) * fortifications of the Athenians were now 
3 . almoſt completed; and they had drawn a 
__ C. double wall, near half a league in length, along the 
plain and the fens towards the great port, and had 
almoſt reached it. There now remained, on the ſide 
towards Trogilus, only a ſmall part of the wall to be 
finiſhed. The Syracuſans were therefore on the brink 
of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no longer 
able to defend themſelves, and did not expect any 
ſuccours. For this reaſon they reſolved to ſurrender. 
Accordingly a council was held to ſettle articles of 
capitulation, in order to preſent them to Nicias; and 
ſeveral were of opinion, that it would be proper to 
cCapitulate ſoon, before the city ſhould be entirely 
inveſted,  _ h . 


Ar 
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lt was at that very inſtaht, and in the moſt critical Dair ++ 
juncture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived Nerat 
from Corinth on board a ſhip with three benches of = 

dars. At his arrival all the citizens flocked round i 

him. He informed them, that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other gallies, which came to their aid. The 
Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified, as it were, 

with this news, could ſcarce believe what they heard. 
Whilſt they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his 
approach, and order them to march out all their 
troops to meet him. He himſelf, after having taken 

a fort in his way, marched in battle directly for 

EFEßpipolæ; and aſcending by 'Euryelus, as the Athe- 

| nians had done, he prepared to attack. them from 
without, whilſt the Syracuſans ſhould charge them, 

on their ſide, with the forces of Syracuſe and his. 

The Athenians, excecdingly ſurpriſed -- by his arrival, 

drew up haſtily, and without order, under the walls: 
With regard to himſelf, laying down his arms when 
he approached, he ſent word by a herald; that he 
would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. 
Nicias did not condeſcend to make the leaſt anſwer 
to this propoſal; and ſome of his ſoldiers burſting. 

out a laughing, aſked the herald, Whether the preſence 
of a Laredæmonias privateer, and a trifling wand, could 
matte any thange in the preſent ſtate of the city? Both ſides 

therefore prepared for battle. . 
Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and eut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The ſame day an 
Athenian galley was taken, as it ſailed into the har- 
bour. The beſieged afterwards drew a wall from the 
city, towards Epipolæ, in order to cut (about the 
extremity of it) the ſingle wall of the Athenians; 
and to deprive them of all communication with the 
troops, poſted in the intrenchments which ſurrounded 
the city on the north ſide towards Tyche and Trogilus. 
The Athenians, after having finiſhed the wall, which 
5 FFF extended 
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extended as far as the fea towards the great harbour, 
were returned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, 
in the ſingle wall which the Athenians had built on 
the hills of Epipolæ, a part that was weaker and 


lower than the reſt, marched thither in the night with 


his troops; but being diſcovered by the Athenians, 


who were encamped without, he was forced to retire, 


upon ſeeing them advance directly towards him. 


They raiſed the wall higher, and themſelves under- 


took the guard of it; after having fixed their allies 
in the ſeveral poſts of the remainder of the intrench- 
mm. | = 8 

Nicias, on the other ſide, thought proper to fortify 
the Cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into 
the ſea, ſtraitened the mouth of the great harbour; 
and his deſign thereby was, to procure proviſions, 
and all other things he might want, the more eaſily; 
becauſe the Athenians, by poſſeſſing themſelves of 
that poſt, drew near the little port, wherein lay the 
chief naval forces of the Syracuſans, and were the 
better able to obſerve the various motions of it; and 
that beſides, by having the ſea open, they would not 
be forced to have all their proviſions from the bottom 
of the great harbour; as they muſt have been, 
ſhould the enemy, by ſeiſing on the mouth of it, 


oblige them to keep cloſe in the harbour, in the 


manner they then did. For Nicias, from the arrival of 
Gylippus, had no hopes left but from the ſide next 
the ſea. Sending therefore his fleet and part of his 


troops thither, he built three forts, by which the ſhips 


were enabled to lie at anchor; he alſo ſecured 
there a great part of the baggage and ammunition. 


Ir was then that the troops on board the fleet ſuffered. 


very much; for, as they were obliged to go a great 
way to fetch wood and water, they were ſurrounded 


by the enemy's: horſe, the third part of which 


were poſted at Olympia, to prevent the garriſon 
of Plemmyrium from ſallying, and were -maſters of 
the field. Advice being brought to Nicias, that the 
Corinthian fleet was advancing, he ſent twenty gallies 

"I'S * a - againſt 
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againſt it; ordering them to obſerve the enemy. to- Das rv» 
Wards Locris, Rhegium, and the reſt of the avenues . 
In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very 
ſtones which the Athenians had got together for their 
uſe, went on with the wall which the Syracuſans had 
begun to carry through Epipolæ; and drew up daily 
in battle-array before it, as did the Athenians. 
When he ſaw it was a proper time for engaging, he 
began the battle in the ſpot lying between the two 
— * The narrowneſs of it having rendered his 
cavalry and archers - uſeleſs, he came off with loſs, 
and the Athenians ſet up a trophy. Gylippus, to 
re-animate his ſoldiers, by doing them juſtice, had the 
courage to.-reproach himſelf for. the ill ſucceſs. they 
had met with; and to declare publickly, that he, 
not they, had occaſioned the late defeat; becauſe he 
had made them fight in too narrow a ſpot. of ground. 
However, he promiſed ſoon to give them an oppor- . 
tunity of recovering both their honour and his; and 
accordingly, the very next day, he led them againſt- 
the enemy, after having exhorted them, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient 
glory. Nicias perceiving, that though he ſhould 
not deſire to come to a battle, it would however be 
abſolutely neceſſary for him to. prevent the enemy 
from extending their line beyond the contravallation, 
to which they were already very near; (becauſe other- 
wiſe this would be granting them a certain victory) 
he therefore marched againſt the Syracuſans. Gy 
lippus brought up his troops beyond that place, 
where the walls terminated on both ſides, in order 
that he might leave the more room to extend his 
battle; when charging the enemy's left wing with 
his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon after defeated 
the right. We have here an inſtance. af what the 
experience and abilities of a great captain are capable 
of producing : For Gylippus, with the ſame men, the 
ſame arms, the ſame horſes, and the ſame ground, 
by only changing his order of battle, defeated the 
CCC 
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Dongye Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. The 
ende. following night, the victors carried on their wall be- 


yond the contravallation of the Athenians, and thereby 
deprived. them of all hopes of being ever able to 
ſurround PTV ĩ ß 
(a) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid 
the Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that 
of the Athenians, feſumed' courage, armed ſeveral. 
gallies, and marching into the plains with their cavalry 
and other forces, took a great number of priſoners. 
They ſent deputies to Lacedæmonia and Corinth, to 
deſire a re. inforcement; Gylippus went in perſon to 
all the cities of Sicily, to ſolicit them to Join him; 
and brought over the greateſt part of them, who 
ae 2d ſent him powerful ſuccours. Nicias, 
finding his troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy 
jncreaſe daily, began to be diſcouraged; and not only 
ſent expreſſes to the Arhenians, to acquaint them with 
the ſituation of affairs, but likewiſe wrote to them in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat his whole letter, both as 
it gives a clear and exact account of the ſtate; of things 
at that time in Syracuſe, and may ſerve as a model for 
ek Kind pf relation. asd n .ortvg; 
* Athenians: I have already informed vou, by 
* ſeveral expreſſes, of what paſſed here: But it is 
* necęſſary you ſhould know the preſent ſituation of 
* affairs, that you may xeiolve / accordingly. After 
we had been victorious in ſeveral engagements, 
and almoſt completed our contravallation, Gylip- 
pus arrived in Syracuſe with a body:of Lacedæmo- 
„ nian and Sicilian troops; and, having been 
te defeated the firſt time, he was victorious the 
ſecond, by means of his cavalry and archers. We 
«© are in conſequence ſhut vp in our intrenchments, 
without daring to make any attempt, or complete 
. our works through the ſuperiority of the enemy's 
forces; for part of our ſoldiers are employed in 
e guarding our forts, and conſequently we have not 
% Dogg. . . . Sie Fiat, in Nic. p. % Diel. 
J. xiii. p. 139. — 7 8 
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o an opportunity of employing all. our forces in 
40 battle. Beſides, as the Syracuſans have cut our 
lines, by a wall, in that part where they were not 
P complete, it will no longer be poſſible for us to 
« Inveſt the city, unleſs we ſhould force their intrench- 
« ments; ſo a inſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves 


e are beſieged, and dare not ſtir out, for fear of Hor 
„ horſe. -. 


„Not, contented with theſe advantages, hey? are 


bringing new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and 
4 have ſent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of 
« Sicily to declare for them; and the reſt to furniſh 
* them with men and ſhips to attack us both by 
„ ſea and land. I fay by ſea, which thqugh very 
be „ Ach AS is however but too true. For our fleet, 


dition of the allies and mariners, is now very defi- 
« cient in thoſe very circumſtances, and profigioully 
be weakened. 


Our gallies leak every where ; becauſe we cannot 


thals of the enemy, which are more numerous, 
< and in better condition than ours, ſhould attack 
us on a ſudden, which they ſeem to threaten every 
e moment. Beſides, we are under a neceſſity of 

ſending many backwards and forwards to guard 
the convoys which we are forced to fetch from a 
« great diſtance, and bring og thy ſight of the 
enemy; ſo that ſhould * we 


« negligent in this point, our army would be 
e ſtarved.” 


on 


With Ra to the ſhips « crews, they dberedts "NY 


« ſibly every day; for as great numbers of them diſ- 
« perle to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they 
are often cut to pieces by the enemy's horſe, Our 
I ſlaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy's 

camp, deſert very faſt to it. The foreigners 
which we forced into the ſervice, diminiſh daily.; 


oY 
2 


3 came for plunder rather than fighting, finding 
e 214 | M . 


„ which 2 was conſiderable, from the good con- 


* draw them on ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt 


ever fo little 


and ſuch as have been raiſed with money, who 
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dn: © themſelves baulked, go over to the enemy, wha 
dernde. at are fo near us, of Fre bide themſelves in Sicily, 

&' which they may cafily do in. fo large an ifland. 
A gfeat number of citizens, thaugh an uſed to, 
@ and well ſkilled in working of ſhips, by bribing 
Atte captains, put others in their room, who are 
© wholly unexperienced, and incapable of ' ſerving, 
% and by that means have quite ſubverted all diſci- 
** pline. I am now writing to men perfectly well 
«©: verfed in naval affairs; and who ate very ſenſible, 
= that, when order, is peglected, every thing grows - 
4 wotle and wotſe, and à fleet myſt" inevitably be 
But rhe moſt unhdppy circumſtance is, that though 
« I] am Neneraliſſimo. | cannot put à ſtop to Sek. 
disorders. For (Athenians) you ate vefy ſenſible 
that fuch is your diſpoſition, that you do not eaſily 

* brook reſtraint; beſides 1 do not know where 

to furniſh myſelf with ſeamen, whilſt ' the enemy 

L get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the 
power of our Sicilian allies t6 aid us; and ſhould 
E the cities of Italy, from whence we have our pro- 
Vifions (hearing the extremity to which we are 
reduced, and your not taking the ſeaſt care to ſend 
us any ſuccour) join the Symcuſans, we ate undone; 
„and the enemy will have no occaſion to fight 

I could write of things which would be more 
F agreeable, but of none that could be more advan- 

„ tageous to you, nor which could give you a more 

* juſt idea of the ſubjects on which you are to delibe- 

* rate, I am ſenſible that you love to have ſuch 

«© advices. only fent you as are pleaſing; but then I 

know, on the other fide, that when affairs turn out 

* otherwile than you expected and hoped for, you 

e accuſe thoſe who deceived” you; which induced me 

to give you a ſincere and genuine account of things, 

9 without concealing a ſingle circumſtance. By the 

* way I am to inform you, that no complaints can be 

48 
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4 juſtly made either againſt the officers. or common Dazzvs 
t ſoldiers, both having done their duty very well. 
« Bur now that the Sicilians join all their forces 
againſt us, and expect a new army fram Pelopon- 
neſus; you may lay this down as the foundation 
for your deliberations, that our preſent troops are 
not ſufficient; and, therefore, we either, muſt be 
«recalled, or elſe a land and naval force, equal to 
the firſt, muſt be ſent us, with money in propor- 
tion. You muſt alſo, think of appointing a per- 
ſon to ſucceed me; it being impoſſible for me, 
* through my nephritick diſorder, to ſuſtain any 
longer the Ps of the command. I imagine 
that I deſerve this favour at your hands, on account 
of the ſervices I have done you, in the ſeveral 
te commands conferred: upon me, ſo long as my health 
would permit me to act. 4 80 | 
« To conclude ; whatever reſolution you may 
come to, the requeſt I have to make, is, that you 
would execute it ſpeedily, and in the very begin- 
ning of the ſpring. The ſuccours which our ene- 
mies meet with in Sicily are all ready; but thoſe 
which they expect from Peloponneſus may be 


2 1 8 


longer in coming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourſelyes, the Lacedæ- 


* monians will not fail, as they have already done, 
** to be beforehand with you.“ 


v 3 7 


The Athenians were ſtrongly affected with this 
letter, which made as great an impreſſion on them as 
Nicias expected. However, they did not think pro- 
per to appoint him a ſucceſſor z and only nominated 
two officers who were under him, viz. Menander and 

uthydemus, to aſſiſt him till other generals ſhould - 
ſent, Eurymedon and Demoſthenes were choſen 
to ſucceed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The former 
ſet out immediately with ten gallies, and ſome money“, 
about the winter ſolſtice, to aſſure Nicias that a ſpeedy 
ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; during which, the latter 
N | | Was 
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was raiſing troops and contributions, in order to ſet 
fail early in the ſpring. 

(3) The Lacedzmonians, on the other Ude, being 
ſupported by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious 


Anz. J. C. in preparing re- inforcements to ſend into Sicily, and 


423. 


to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet 


from failing to that iſland. Accordingly they en- 


tered Attica early, under the command of dung Agis; 
and after having laid waſte the country, they fortified 
Decelia; having divided the work among all the 
forces, to make the greater deſpatch. This poſt is 
about a hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, 
that is, about ſix French leagues, and the ſame diſ- 
tance from Bœotia. Alcibiades was perpetually ſol- 
liciting the Lacedæmonians; and could not be eaſy, 


ill he had prevailed with them to begin that work. 


This annoyed the Athemians moſt of all: For hither- 
to the enemy, retiring after they had Jaid waſte the 
Athenian - territories, the latter were unmoleſted all 


the reſt of the year; but from the fortifying of De- 


celia, the [garriſon left in it was continually making 
incurſions, and alarming the Athenians, Athens being 


now become a kind of frontier town; for, in the 


day-time, a guard was mounted at all the gates; 
and in the night, all the citizens were either on the 
walls, or under arms. Such veſſels as brought pro- 

viſions from the iſland of Eubœa, and which before 
had a much ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, were forced 


to go round about, in order to double the cape of 


Sunium; by which means proviſions, as well as goods 


| imported, grew much dearer. To heighten the ca- 


lamity, upwards of twenty thouſand ſlaves, the er 


part of whom were artificers, went over to the ene 


to fly from the extreme miſery with which the c 
was afflifted. The cattle of all kinds died. Moſt of 


the horſes were lamed, being continually upon guard, 
or upon parties. Every thing being laid waſte in this 


1 can th. and the en, enjoying no longer the 


revenues 


00 T Wend. 1. vii. p. 454-496, and n Diod, I. xi. 
p. 140. 
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there was a prodigious ſcarcity of money; ſo that 
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revenues which aroſe from the produce of their lands, Bast 


Nor uus. 


they were forced to take the twentieth part of all the 


imports, to ſupply their uſual ſubſidies. 


(A) In the mean time Gylippus, who had made 


the tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he 
could raiſe in the whole iſland; and prevailed with 


the Syracuſans to fit out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their 


power, and to hazard A battle at ſea, | upon the pre- 


ſumption that the ſucceſs would anſwer the greatneſs 


of the enterpriſe. This advice was ſtrongly enforced 
by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracuſans not to 
_ abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas. He 
obſerved; that the Athenians themſelves had not re- 
ceived it from their Anceſtors, nor been always poſ- 


ſeſſed of it: That the Perſian war had in a manner 


forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, not- 
withſtanding two great obſtacles, their diſpoſition, and 
the ſituation of their city, which ſtood at a conſider- 
able diſtance» from the ſea: That they had mad 
themſelves formidable to other nations, not ſo muc 


by their real ſtrength, - as by their courage and intre- 


pidity: That they ought to copy them; and ſince 
they had to do with enemies who were ſo enterpriſing 
it was fit they ſhould: be equally daring. 


This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 


fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land- 
forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of Plem- 
myrium. Thirty-five gallies of Syracuſe which were 
in the great harbour, and forty-five in the leſſer, 
where was an arſenal for ſhips, were ordered to ad- 
vance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, 
. who would ſee themſelves attacked both by ſea and 
land at the fame time. The Athenians, at this news, 


went on board alſo; and, with twenty-five ſhips, 


failed to fight the thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels which 
were ſailing out againſt them from the great harbour; 


and oppoſed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the 


enemy, 


e Thucyd, I. vii. p. 497500, | Plut. in Nie. P. 336. Died, | 


7 
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enemy, which were come out of the lutle po A 
ſharp engagement was fought at the * al the 


great harbour; one part endeavouring to force their 

way into it, and the other to keep them out. 
Fhoſe who defended the forts of Nanmprium, 

having focked to the ſhore to view the battle, Gy - 


3 attacked the forts unexpectedly by day break; 


and having carried the greateſt of them by ſtorm, 


the ſoldiers who defended: the other two were ſo ter- 
rified, that they abandoned them in a moment. Af- 
der this advantage the Syracuſans ſuſtained a conſider- 


able loſs; for ſuch of their veſſels as fought at the 


enterance of the harbour (after having forced the 


Athenians) bulged furiouſly one againſt the other as 


they entered it in diſorder; and by this means ſhift- 
ed the victory to their enemies, who were not con- 
tented with purſuing, but alſo gave chaſe te thoſe 
who were victorious in the great harbour. Eleven 
Syracuſan gallies were ſunk, and great numbers of 
the failors in them killed. Three were taken; but 


the Athenians likewiſe loſt three, and after towing off 


rhaſe of the enemy, they raiſed a trophy in a little 
rand lying before nee and retired to the 
centre of their camp. | 
The Syracuſans alſo raiſed Aren e for 01 
taking of the three forts; and after raſing one of the 
ſmaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other 


to, and put garriſons. into them. Several Athenians 
bad been either killed or made prifoners there; and 


great ſums of money were taken, the property of he 
publick, as well as of merchants and captains of gallies, 


| defides'a/large quantity of ammunition; this being a 


kind af magazine for the whole army. They like- 
wile loſt the ſtores and rigging of forty gallies, with 
rhree ſbips that lay in the dock. But a more conſi - 
derable ciremmſtance was, Gylippus thereby prevent- 
ed Nicias from getting proviſions and ammunition ſo 
eaſily; for, whilſt the latter was poſſeſſed of Plem- 
. they procured theſe ſecurely and expediti- 
oufly ;, whereas, after their _ diſꝑoſſeſſed of. it, 

it 
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it was equally difficult and hazardous, becauſe than 
could. not bring in any thing without fighting; the 
enemy lying at anchor juſt off their fort. Thus the 
Athenians. could, have no, proviſions but. from the 
point of their ſwords; which diſpirited the foldiers 


very much, and threw the whale army into a great 
conſternation. 
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(o) There pan BA ge was a lutle ſkirmiſh i in defend- 


ing a ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in 
the ſea, at the enterance of an old harbour, to ſecure 
the ſhipping. The Athenians having raiſed towers 
and parapets on a large ſhip, made it advance as near 
as poſſible to the ſtaccado, in order that it might 
ſerve as a bulwark to ſome ſhips which carried mili- 
tary engines, with which they drew up ſtakes by the 

help of pullies and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which 
the divers ſawed in two; the beſieged defending 


themſelves with their harbour, and the enemies with 


their tower. Such ſtakes as had been driven in, level 
with the ſurface of the water, in order to ſtrand 555 


yeſſels that ſnould come near them, were the hardeſt 


to force away. The divers alſo bribed the enemy, and 


moſt of the ſtakes were torn up; but then others were 


immediately driven in their places. The utmoſt efforts 


| were uſed on both ſides, in the attack as well as the 


defence. 


(D One circumſtance, which the beſieged conſidered 
of the greateſt importance, was to attempt. a ſecond 
engagement both by ſea and land, before the fleet, 
-and other ſuccours ſent by-the Athenians, ſhould arrive. 


They had concerted freſh meaſures for a battle > 


at fea, by improving from the errors. they had 


committed in the laſt engagement. The change 
made in the gallies was, their.prows were now ſhorter, 
and at the ſame time ſtranger and more . ſolid than 


before. For this purpoſe they fixed great pieces of 


n timber, projecting forward, on each ſide of the 
N 3 0 to cheſe PINES. they died beams by 
way 


ot Thueyd. 1. vii. p. yon, 501. 00 Ibid. p. $09—513- Plut. 
| ic. p . 536. Diod. p. 140, 141. 5 | 
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Bert, way of props. Theſe beams extended to the length 
eren of fix cubits on each fide of the veſſel, both within 
and without. By this they hoped to gain the advan- 
tage over the gallies of the Athenians,” which did 
not dare, becauſe of the weakneſs of their prows, to 
attack an enemy in front, but only in flank ; not to 
mention, that ſhould the battle be fought in the har- 
bour, they would not have room to ſpread them- 
| ſelves, nor to paſs between two gallies, in which lay 
their greateſt art; nor to tack about, after they ſhould 
have been repulſed, in order to return to the charge; 
whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſters of the 
whole extent of the harbour, would have all theſe 
advantages, and might A er aſſiſt one another. 
On theſe circumſtances the latter founded their hopes 
of victory. f | OL Ro. 
Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out 
of the camp, and advanced towards that part of the 
contravallation of the Athenians which faced the city; 
whilſt the troops of Olympia marched towards the 
other, and their gallies ſet ſail. | | 5 
Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle, 
ſaying, that as he expected a freſh fleet every mo- 
ment, and a great re- inforcement under Demoſthenes, 
it would betray the greateſt want of judgement, 
ſhould he, as his troops were inferior in number to 
thoſe of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a 
battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, 
Menander and Euthydemus, who had juſt before 
been appointed to ſhare the command with Nicias 
till the arrival of Demoſthenes, fired with ambition, 
and jealous of thoſe generals, were eager to perform 
ſome great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and, if poſſible, eclipſe that of the other. The pre- 
rence they alledged on this occaſion was the fame 
and reputation of i Athens; and they aſſerted with ſo 
much vehemence, that it would be entirely deſtroyed 
ſhould they ſhun the battle, as the Syracufans offered 
it them, that they at laſt forced Nicias to a compli- 
| | ance, 
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ance. The Athenians had ſeventy-five gallies, and the Danes 
Syracuſans eighty. | | . 
The firſt day the fleets continued in ſight of each 
other, in the great harbour, without engaging; and 
only a few ſkirmiſhes paſſed, after which both parties 
retired; and it was juſt the fame with the land- forces. 

The Syracuſans did not make the leaſt motion the ſe- 
cond day. Nicias, taking advantage of this inaCti- 
vity, cauſed the tranſports to draw up in a line, at 
ſome diſtance from one another, in order that his gal 
lies might retire behind them with ſafety, in caſe he 5 
ſhould be defeated. On the morrow, the Syracuſans 
came up ſooner than uſual, when a great part of the 
day was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing, after which they retired. 
The Athenians did not ſuppoſe they would return, 
but imagined that fear had made them fly: But 
having refreſhed themſelves in great diligence, and 
returning on board their gallies, they attacked the 
| Athenians, who were far from expecting them. 
The latter being now forced to return immediately 
on board their ſhips, they entered them in great diſ- 
order, ſo that they had not time to draw them up in 
a line of battle, and moſt of the ſailors were faſting. 
Victory did not long continue in ſuſpence. The A- 
thenians, after making a ſhort and ſlight reſiſtance, 
retired behind their line of tranſport ſhips. The 
enemy purſued them thither, and were ſtopped by the 
ſailyards of thoſe ſhips, to which were fixed * dol- 
Phins of lead, which, being very heavy, had they fallen 
on the enemy's gallies, would have ſunk them at once. 
The Athenians loſt ſeven gallies in this engagement, 
and a great number of foldiers were either killed or 
taken priſoners. | | 
(.) This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. All the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
ſince the time he had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme com- 
mand, came into his mind; and he now is involved 
| | in 


* (9) Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 513518. Plnt, in Nic. p. 537. Diod. 
p. 141, 142. i | | | | 
© ® This engine, ſo violent was its motion, broke through a galley from the 
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in a greater than any of them, by his complying with 


the advice of his colleagues. Whilſt he was revoly- 
ing theſe gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes's fleet was ſeen 
coming forward in great pomp, and with ſuch an air 
as ſhould fill the enemy with dread : It was now the 
day after the battle. This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy- 


three gallies, on board of which were five thouſand 


fighting men, and about three thouſand archers, 
flingers, and bowmen. All theſe gallies were richly 
trimmed ; their prows being adorned with ſhining 
ſtreamers, manned with ſtout rowers, commanded by 
good officers, and echoing with the found of clarions 
and trumpets; Demoſthenes having affected an air of 
pomp and triumph, purpoſely to itrike terrour into the 
enemy. | 


This gallant ſight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 


preſſion. They did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt 


uſpenſion of their calamities: All they had hitherto 
done or ſuffered was ns nothing, and their work was 
to begin again. What hopes could they entertain of 


being able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, 


ſince, though they had a camp intrenched in the 
middle of Attica, they were however able to ſend a 
ſecond army into Sicily, as conſiderable as the former; 
and that their power, as well as their courage, 
ſeemed, notwithſtanding all their loſſes, inſtead of 
diminſhing to increaſe daily? . | 
Demoſthenes having made an exact enquiry into 
the ſtate of things, imagined that it would not be 
roper for him to loſe time as Nicias had done, who, 
aving ſpread an univerſal terrour at his firſt arrival, 
became afterwards the object of contempt, for his 


having wintered in Catana, inſtead of going directly 


to Syracuſe; and had afterwards given Gylippus an 
opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered 
himſelf with the hopes, that he ſhould be able to 
carry the city at the firſt attack, by taking advantage 
of the alarm which the news of his arrival would 
ſpread in every part of it, and by that means ſhould 
immediately put an end to the war: Otherwiſe he 
f ee 5 intended 
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intended to raiſe the ſiege, and no longer harraſs and — 8 


leſſen the troops by fighting battles never deciſive; nor 
quite exhauſt the city of Athens, by employing its 
treaſures in needleſs expenſes. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolu- 
tion of Demoſthenes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, 
but to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he 
might have no cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. 
He obſerved to him, that the enemy would be ruined 
by delays; that their proviſions as well as money 
were entirely exhauſted; that their allies were going 
to abandon them; that they muſt ſoon be reduced to 
ſuch extremity, for want of proviſions, as would 
force them to ſurrender, as they had before reſolved: 
For there were certain perſons in Syracuſe who held 

a ſecret correſpondence with. Nicias, and exhorted 
him not to be impatient, becauſe the Syracuſans 
were tired with the war and with Gylippus ; and 
that ſhould the neceſſity to which they were reduced 


be ever fo little increaſed, they would TER: at 


- diſcretion, 
As Nicias did not explain himſelf clearly, and 


would not declare. in expreſs terms, that ſure and 


certain advices were ſent him of whatever was trant- 


acted in the city, his remonſtrances were conſidered as 


an effect of the timidity and ſlowneſs with which he 
had always been reproached. * Such,” ſaid they, 
are his uſual protraction, delays, diſtruſts, and fear- 
* ful precaution, whereby he has deadened all the 
e vivacity, and extinguiſhed all the, ardour of the 
„troops, in not marching them immediately againſt 
the enemy; but, on the contrary, by deterring to 
attack them, till his own forces were weakened and 
„ deſpiſed.” This made the reſt of the generals 
and all the officers come over to Demoſthenes's 


opinion, and Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to ac- 


quieſce with it. 


Demoſthenes, after having e to no o purpoſe 
the wall which cut the contravallation of the beſiegers, 


confined himſelf to the attack of Epipolæ, from a 
Vor. III. NE. ſpppotiion 


nu 
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ſuppoſition that ſnould he once be maſter of it, the 
wall would be quite undefended. He therefore took 
proviſions for five days, with workmen, implements, 
and every thing neceſſary for him to defend that poſt 
after he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of it. As there was 
no going up to it in the day- time undiſcovered, he 


marched thither in the night with all his forces, fol- 


lowed by Eurymedon and Menander; Nicias ſtay- 
ing behind to guard the camp. They went up by 
the way of Euryclus, as before, unperceived by the 
ſentinels; attack the firſt intrenchment, and ſtorm 
it, after killing part of thoſe who defended it. De- 
moſthenes, not ſatisfied with this advantage, to pre- 
vent the ardour of his ſoldiers from cooling, and not 


delay the execution of his deſign, marches forward, 


During this interval, the forces of the city, ſuſ- 


_ . rained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the 
intrenchments. Being ſeiſed with aſtoniſhment, which 


the darkneſs of the night increaſed, they were im- 


mediately repulſed and put to flight. But as the 


Athenians advanced in diſorder, to force whatever 
might reſiſt their arms, left the enemy might rally 
again, ſhould time be allowed them to breathe and 
recover from their ſurpriſe, they are topped on a ſud- 
den by the Bœotians, who make a vigorous ſtand, 
and marching againſt the Athenians with their pikes 
preſented, they repulſe them with great ſhouts, and 


make a dreadful ſlaughter. This ſpreads an univerſal 


terrour through the reſt of the army. Thoſe who fled 


either force along ſuch as were advancing to their 


aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking them for enemies, turn 


their arms againſt them. They now were all mixed 


indiſcriminately, it being impoſſible to diſcover ob- 
jects in the horrours of a night, which was not ſo 


gloomy as entirely to make objects imperceptible, 
nor yet light enough to diſtinguiſh. thoſe which were 


ſeen. The Athenians ſought for one another to no 
purpoſe ; and from their often aſking the word, by 
which only they were able to know one another, a 


ſtrange confuſion of. ſounds was heard, which 


coccaſioned 
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| occaſioned 50 little diſorder; not to mention that FO Daxrus 
by this means; divulged the word to the enemy, and. . 
could not learn theirs; becauſe by their being together 
and in a body, they bed no occaſion to repeat it. 
In the mean time, thoſe who were purſued threw 
themſelves from the top of the rocks, and many were 
daſhed to pieces by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe who 
eſcaped ſtraggled from one another up and down the 
fields and woods, they were gut to pieces the next day 
by the enemy's horſe, who purſued them. Two thou- 
ſand Athenians were flain in this engagement, and a | 
great number of arms were taken; thoſe who fled f 
having thrown them away, that they might be the 
better able to cleage over the precipices. 


SECT. XIV. The e with which the Athe- 
nians are ſeiſed. They again hazard a ſea-fight, and 
are defegted. They reſolve to retire by land. Being 
cloſe purſued by the Syracuſans, they ſurrender. Niclas 

and DEMOSTHENES are ſentenced to die, and executed. 

be effeft which the news of the defeat of the army pro- 
duces in Athens. 


( EE Athenian generals, after ſuſtaining. ſo 
| great a loſs, were in a prodigious dilemma, 
and d1d not know how to act in the preſent diſcourage- 
ment and deſpair of the troops who died daily, 
either by the difeales of the autumn, or by the bad 
air of the tens near which they were encamped. De- 
moſthenes was of opinion that it would be proper 
for them to leave the country immediately, fince they 
had been unſucceſsful in ſo important an enterpriſe ; 
eſpecially as the ſeaſon was not too far advanced for 
ſailing ; and that they had ſhips enough to force a 
paſſage, in caſe the enemy ſhould diſpute it with 
them. He declared, that it would be of much 
greater advantage to oblige the enemy to raiſe their 

blockade of Athens, than for them to continue that 
of Syracuſe, by which they exhauſted themſelves to no 

5 „% „% Oe; 

(r) Thueyd. I. vii. p. $21—520, Plut. in Nic. * 538542: Died, 

p-. 142. 
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purpoſe; that he was certain they would not be re- 
inforced by a new army; and that they could not hope 
to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their 
command. ö . 

Nicias was ſenſible that the arguments his colleague 
uſed were very juſt, and he himſelf was of his 
opinion: But at the ſame time he was afraid, leſt ſo 


publick a confeſſion of the weak condition to which 


they were reduced, and their reſolution to leave Sicily 
(the report of which would certainly reach the enemy) 


ſhould complete the ruin of their affairs; and 


perhaps make them unable to execute their reſolution 
when they ſhould attempt it. Beſides, they had ſome 
little hopes left that the beſieged, being themſelves 
reduced to great extremity by their abſolute want of 
oſt hey and money, would at laſt be inclined to 
urrender upon honourable terms. Thus, although he 


* 


was in reality uncertain and wavering, he inſinuated, 


that he did not care to quit Sicily, till the Athenians 
ſhould have firſt ſent orders for that purpoſe ; and that 
otherwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed: That as 


thoſe who were to judge them had not been eye- 


witneſſes of the ſtate of things, they would be of a 


different opinien.; and, at the inſtigation of ſome 


orator, certainly condemn them : That moſt of thoſe 
men, who now exclaimed with the greateſt vehemence 
againſt the difficulties they laboured under, would 
then change their note, and accuſe them, of having 
been bribed to raiſe the ſiege : That knowing fo well, 


as he did, the diſpoſition and character of the Athe- 
nians, he choſe to die gloriouſly by the enemy's ſword, 


rather than be ignominiouſly condemned by his fellow- 
Citizens, JO Cw 

Theſe reaſons, though they appeared very ſtrong, 
were not yet able to convince Demoſthenes; and ir 
was ſtill his opinion, that the only good choice they 
could make would be to retire. However, as he 
had been unſucceſsful in his former opinion, he was 
afraid of inſiſting upon this; and he was the more 
inclined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, 
| 5 with 
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with many others, that this general might have Danrvn 


ſome ſecret reſource, as he was ſo firmly refolved to 


had brought a great body of troops with him. This 
new re-inforcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, 
whoſe army diminiſhed daily by ſickneſs ;. and they 
now began to repent their not having raiſed the ſiege, 
eſpecially as the beſieged were preparing to attack 
them both by ſea and land. "Beſides Nicias no longer 


(s) Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, 


NoTavse . 


_ oppoſed this reſolution, and only defired to have it kept 


ſecret. Orders were therefore given, as privately as 
poſſible, for the fleet to prepare for ſetting ſail with 
the utmoſt expedition 7 hg 24 
When all things were ready, the moment they 
were going to ſet ſail (wholly unſuſpected by the 
enemy, who were far from ſurmiſing they would leave 
Sicily ſo ſoon) the moon was ſuddenly eclipſed in the 


middle of the night, and loſt all its ſplendour; which 


terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſo 


ſudden a change, the cauſes of which they did not 


know, and therefore dreaded the conſequences of it. 
They then conſulted the ſoothſayers; and who being 


equally, unacquainted with the reaſons of this phæno- 
menon, only augmented their conſternation. It was 
the cuſtom, after ſuch accidents had happened, to 


ſuſpend their enterpriſe but for three days. The 


ſoothſayers pronounced, that he muſt not ſet fail till 


three times nine days were paſt (theſe are Thucydides's 
words) which doubtleſs was a myſterious number in 
the opinion of the people. Nicias ſcrupulous to a 
fault, and full of a miſtaken veneration for theſe 
blind: interpreters of the will of the gods, declared 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, 
and not return till the ſame day of the next month 
as if he had not ſeen the planet very clearly, the 
york het e eee inſtant 
(s) Thucyd. I. vii. p. 521-548, Plut. in Nic. p. 548. Diod. 
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;oftane: it had emerged from that part which - was 
darkened by the interpoſition of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being 
ſoon ſpread over the city, a reſolution was taken to 
attack the beſiegers both by ſea and land. The 
Syracuſans began the firſt day by attacking the -- 
intrenchments, and gained a flight advantage over the 


enemy. On the morrow they made a ſecond attack; 


and ar. the fame time failed with ſeventy-fix gallies 
againſt eighty-ſix of the Athenians. Eurymedon, 
who commanded the right of the Athenian. fleet, 
having ſpread along the ſhore to ſurround. them, i this 


movement proved fatal to him: For, as he was 


detached from the bady of the fleet, the Syracuſans, 


after forcing the main battle, which was in the centre, 
attacked him; drove him vigorouſſy into the gulf 


called Daſcon, and there defeated him entirely. 
Eurymedon loft his life in the engagement. They 
afterwards gave chaſe to the reſt of the gallies, and 
run them againſt the ſnore. Gylippus, who com- 
manded the land- army, ſceing the Athenian gallics 
were forced aground, and nor able to return _ 
their ſtaccado, landed with part of his troops, 

order to charge the ſoldiers, in caſe they ſhouid be 


forced to run aſhore; and to give his friends the 


more room to tow ſuch gallies as they ſhould have 


taken. However, he was repulſed by the Fyrrhe- 
nians, who were poſted on thin ſide; and obliged by 
the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain E to retire 


with ſome loſs as far as the moor called Lyſimehia, 


which lay near it. The latter ſaved moſt of their 
ſhips, eighteen excepted, which were taken by the 
Syracuſans, and their crews cut to pieces by them. 
After this, reſolving to burn the reſt, they filled an 
old veſſel with combuſtible materials; and having fer 
fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wind againſt 


the: Athenians, who nevertheleſs extinguiſhed the fire, 


and arqys off that ſhip, | 5m 
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gained the day before: And the Athenians for their 
having driven part of the enemy into the moor, and 
put the other part to flight, But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently diſpoſed. The Syra- 
cuſans, who had been thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with his fleer, 
ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval engagement, 
reſumed freſh hope, and aſſured themſelves of a com- 
plete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, 
on the contrary, fruſtrated of their only relource, 
and overcome by ſea ſo contrary to their expectations, 
entirely loft courage, and had no thoughts but of 

The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource and 
prevent their eſcaping, ſhut the mouth of the great 
harbour, which was about five hundred paces wide, 
with gallies placed croſswiſe, and other veſſels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains; and at the fame time 
made the requiſite preparation for the battle, in caſe 
they ſhould have courage ro engage again. When 


9 
Each fide erected trophies : The Syracuſans for the Das 
defeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had Noruve, 


the Arhenians ſaw themſelves thus hemmed in, the 


generals and principal officers affembled, in order to 


liberate on the preſent ſtate of affairs. They were 


in abſolute want of proviſions, which was 'owing to 


their having forbid the people of Catana to bring 


any, from the hopes they entertained of their being 
able to retire; and they could not procure any from 
other places, unleſs they were mafters of the fea. 
This made them reſolve to venture a ſea- fight. In 
this view they were determined to leave their old 
camp, and their walls, which extended to the temple 
of Hercules; and to intrench themſelves on the ſhore, 
near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſſible. 


Their defign was to leave ſome forces in that place 


to guard their baggage and the ſick; and to fight 
with the reſt on board all the ſhips they ſhould have 
ſaved. They intended to retire into Catana, in caſe 
they ſhould be yiftorious; otherwiſe, to ſet fire to 


Q 4 - their | 
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Derive their ſhips, and to march by land to the. neareſt city 
Norns. belonging to their allies, 1 One Ns 
Izhis reſolution. being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled an hundred and ten gallies (the others having 
loſt their oars) with the flower of his infantry; and 
drew up the reſt of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on the ſhore. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracuſan 
gallies, Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them, in order to break the force of the blow, and 
to come immediately to cloſe fight, as on ſhore. 
But the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows 
and upper part of their gallies with leather, to prevent 
their being ſo eaſily laid hold of. The commanders 
on both ſides had employed all their rhetorick to 
animate their men; and none could ever have been 
prompted from ſtronger motives; for the battle which 
was going to be fought, was to determine, not only 
their lives and liberties, but alſo the fate of their 
country. RO HEN 
The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The 
Athenians being arrived at the mouth of the port, 
eaſily took thoſe ſhips which defended the enterance 
of it; but, when they attempted to break the chain 
of the reſt to widen the paſſage, the enemy came up 
from all quarters, As near two hundred gallies came 
ruſhing on each ſide, in a narrow place, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a very great confuſion; and the veſſels 
could not eaſily advance forward, or retire, nor turn 
about to renew the attack. The beaks of the gallies, 
for this reaſon, did very little execution; but there 
were very furious and frequent diſcharges. The 
Athenians were overwhelmed with a ſhower of ſtones, 
which always did execution from what place ſoever 
they were thrown; whereas they e themſelves 


only by ſhooting darts and arrows, which, by the 
motion of the ſhips from the agitation of the ſea, 
did not carry true, and by that means the greateſt 
art af them did little execution. Ariſton the pilot 
had given the Syracuſans this counſel, Theſe dif; 
| | 2 SE 1 charges 
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charges being over, the ſoldiers, . heavily armed, at-Daz»vs 
tempted to enter the enemy's ſhips in order to fight N97 *v* | 


hand to hand : And it often happened, that whilſt they 


were climbing up one ſide, their own ſhips were en- 


tered on the other; and two or three ſhips would be 
grappled to one, which occaſioned a great perplexity 
and confuſion. | Further, the noiſe of the ſhips that 
daſhed one againſt the other, the different cries of the 
victors and vanquiſhed, prevented the orders of the 
officers from being heard. The Athenians wanted to 
force a paſſage, whatever might be the conſequence, 
to ſecure their return into their own country; and 
this the enemy employed their utmoſt efforts to pre- 
vent, in order that they might gain a more complete 
and more glorious victory. The two land- armies, 
which were drawn up on the higheſt part of the 
ſhore, and the inhabitants of the city who were there ran 
to the walls; whilſt the reſt, kneeling in the temples, 
were imploring heaven to give ſucceſs to their citizens; 
all theſe ſaw clearly, becauſe of their little diſtance 
from the fleets, every thing that paſſed; and contem- 
plated the battle as from an amphitheatre, but not 
without great anxiety and terrour. Attentive to, and 
ſnuddering at every movement, and the ſeveral 
changes which happened; they diſcovered the concern 
they had in the battle, their fears, their hopes, their 
grief, their joy, by different cries and different 
geſtures; ſtretching out their hands, fometimes towards 
the combatants to animate them, and at other times 
towards heaven, to implore the ſuccour and pro- 
tection of the gods, At laſt, the Athenian fleet, 
after ſuſtaining a long battle and a vigorous reſiſtance, 
was put to flight, and driven againſt the ſhore. The 
Syracuſans, who were ſpectators of this victory, con- 
veyed to the whole city, by an univerſal fhout, the 
news of this victory. The victors, now maſters of 
the fea, and failing with a favourable wind towards 
Syracule, erected a trophy ; whilſt the Athenians, who 
were quite dejected and over-powered, did not ſo much 
as requeſt that their dead ſoldiers might be delivered 
| | | to 
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to them, in order to pay the laſt fad dury to their 
remains. 5 | 

There now remnined but two methods for them to 
chooſe; either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, 
for which they had ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 
| Demoſthenes propoſed the former; but the ſailors, 

in the deepeſt afffiction, refuſed to obey, fully per- 
ſuaded that it would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain 

a ſecond engagement. The ſecond method was there- 
fore reſdlved upon, and accordingly they prepared to 
ſet out in the night, to conceal the anch, of their 
army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who ſuſpeted weir Jean; was 
very ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not 
to ſuffer fo great a body of forces to eſcape ;. ſince 
they otherwiſe might fortify themſelves in ſome cor- 
ner of the iſland, and renew the war. The Syracu- 
ſans were at that time in the midſt of their feſtivity 
and rejoicings; and meditating nothing but how they 
night beſt divert themſelves after the toils they had 

ſuſtained in fight. They were then ſolemniſing the 
feſtival of Hercules. To deſire the Syracuſans to 
take vp arms again, in order to purſue the enemy; 
and to attempt to draw them from their diverſions 
either by force or perſuaſion, would have been to no 
purpoſe; for which reaſon another expedient was 
employed. Hermocrates ſent out a few horſemen, 
who were to paſs for friends of the Athenians, and 
ordered them to cry aloud: © Tell Nicias not to re- 
« tire till day-light; for the Syracufans lie in ambuſh 
* for him, and have ſeiſed on the paſſes.? This falſe 
advice ſtopped Nicias at once; and he did not even ſet 
out the next day, in order that the ſoldiers might have 
more time to prepare for their departure; and car 

off whatever might be neceſſary for their ſubfiſtence, 
and abandon the reſt. 
The enemy had time enough ber feiling the ave- 
nues. The next morning early they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the moſt difficult * fortified thoſe 


4 PlwKkhces 
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places where the rivers were fordable, broke down the pate 
bridges, and ſpread detachments of horſe up and Noruve. 
down the plain; ſo that there was not one place 
through: which the Athenians could paſs without 
fighting. They ſet out upon their march the third 
day after the battle, with deſign to retire to Catana. 

The whole army was in inexpreſfible confternation, 9 
to ſee ſuch great numbers of men, either dead or | 
dying, ſome af whom were left expoſed to wild beaſts, 
and the reſt to the cruelty of the enemy. Thoſe who + | 
were ſick and wounded: conjured them with tears to q 
take them along with the army, and held by their ” 
clothes when they were going; or elſe, dragging N 


themſelves after them, followed them as far as their 
ſtrength would permit; and, when this failed, they 
had recourſe to tears, ſighs, imprecations; and ſending 

up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they 
called upon the gods as well as men to avenge their 
cruelty, Whilſt every place echoed with lamentations. 
The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. 
All men were ſeiſed with the deepeſt melancholy. 
They were inwardly tortured. with rage and anguiſh, 1 
when they repreſented - to themſelves the greatneſs _ 1 
from which they were fallen, the extreme miſery to 55 
which they were reduced, and the ſtill greater evilss i 
from which they forefaw- it would be impoſſible for 1 
them to eſcape. They could not bear the compariſon | 
| 

| 


for ever preſent in their thoughts, of the triumphant 
ſtate in which they had left Athens, in the midſt of 
the good wiſhes and acclamations of the people; 
with the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the 
cries and imprecations of their relations and fellow- 
citizens. . "ON grep acc | , 1 ob ; 
But the moſt melancholy part of the ſpectacle and 
that which moſt. deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias. 
Dejected and worn out by a tedious illneſs; deprived 
of the moſt neceſſary things, at a time when his age 
and infirmities required them moſt; pierced, not 
only with his private grief, but with that of others, 
all which preyed upon his heart; this great man, | 
Lee ſuperior | 
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ſuperior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how 
he might beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and revive their 
courage. He ran up and down in all. places, crying 
aloud, that matters were not yet deſperate, and that 
other armies had eſcaped from greater dangers; that 
they ought not to accuſe themſelves, or grieve too 


immoderately, for misfortunes which they had not 
occaſioned; that if they had offended ſome god, his 


vengeance muſt be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, 
after having ſo long favoured the enemy, would at 
laſt be tired of perſecuting them; that their bravery 
and their numbers made them ſtill formidable (bein 

ſtill near forty thouſand ſtrong;) that no city in Sicily 


would be able to withſtand them, nor prevent their 
ſettling wherever they might think proper; that they 


had no more to do, but to take care ſeverally of them- 
ſelves, and march in good order; that by a prudent 
and courageous retreat, which was now become their 
only reſource, they would not only ſave themſelves, 
but alſo their country, and enable it to recover its 
ee Do op mow Hs 
The army marched-. in two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx; the firſt being commanded 
by Nicias, and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the 


baggage in the centre. Being come to the river 


Anapis, they forced the paſſage, and afterwards were 
charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who diſcharged perpetually upon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during ſeveral days march; 
every one of the paſſes being guarded, and the Athe- 
nians being obliged! to ditpute every inch of their 


way. The enemy did not care to hazard a battle 


againſt an army which deſpair alone might render in- 
vincible; and, the inſtant the Athenians: preſented the 
Syracuſans battle the latter retired; but whenever 
the former would proceed 1n their march, they advanced 
and charged them in their retreat. 
_ Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſeeing the miſerable con- 
dition to which the troops were reduced, being in ex- 
treme want of proviſions, and. great numbers of them 
5 | wounded, 
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wounded, judged. it adviſeable to retire towards the bare, 


ſea, by a quite contrary way from that in which they 
then marched, and to make directly for Camarina 
and Gela, inſtead of proceeding to Catana as they 
firſt intended. They ſet out in the night, after light- 
ing a great number of fires. The retreat was made 
in great confuſion and diſorder, as generally happens 
to great armies in the gloomy horrours of the night, 


Nor kus. 


eſpecially when the enemy is not far off. However, 


the van · guard, commanded. by Nicias, came forward 
in good order; but above half the rear- guard, with 


Demoſthenes at their head, quitted from the main 


body, and loſt their way. On the next day the Sy- 


racuſans, who, on the report of their retreat, had 


marched with the utmoſt diligence, came up with 
him about noon; and having ſurrounded him with 
their horſe, they drove him into a narrow place en- 
cloſed with a wall, where his ſoldiers fought like 


lions. Perceiving, at the cloſe of the day, that they 


were oppreſſed with the fatigue, and covered with 
wounds, they gave the iſlanders leave to retire, which 
ſome of them accepted and afterwards ſpared the 
lives of the reſt, who ſurrendered at diſcretion with 
Demoſthenes, after having ſtipulated that they ſhould 
not be put to death, nor ſentenced to perpetual im- 
priſonment. About ſix thouſand ſoldiers ſurrendered 
on theſe conditions. | 5 


Nicias arrived at the ſame evening at the river Eri - 


neus, and paſſing it, encamped on a mountain, where 


the enemy came up with him the next day, and ſum- 


moned him to ſurrender at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes 


had done. Nicias could not perſuade himſelf at 


firſt, that what they told him concerning that general 
Was true, and therefore deſired leave to ſend ſome 


horſe for information. Upon their returning with 
the news that Demoſthenes had really ſurrendered in 


that manner, Nicias offcred to pay the expences of 
the war, upon condition that they would permit him 
to leave the country with his forces, and to give as 
many Athenians for hoſtages, as they ſhould 1 ob- 
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liged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected this 


propoſal with diſdain and inſolence, and renewed the 


their country. : 


attack, Nicias, though in abſolute want of all things, 
however ſuſtained the charge the whole night, and 
marched towards the river Aſinarus. When they 
were got to the banks of it, the Syracuſans advancing 
up to them, threw moſt of them into the ſtream ; the 
reſt having already plunged voluntarily into it to 
quench their thirſt, Here the greateſt and moſt 
bloody havock was made, the poor wretches being 
butchered without the leaſt pity as they were drink- 
ing. Nicias, finding all loſt, and unable to bear this 
diſmal ſpectacle, ſurrendered at diſcretion z upon 
condition that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, 
and ſpare the reſt of his army. A great number 
were killed, and more taken priſoners, ſo that all Si- 
cily was filled with them. (7) The Athenians ſeemed 
to have been diſpleaſed with their general, for 


ſurrendering in this manner at diſcretion; and, for 


this reaſon, his name was omitted in a publick monu- 
ment, on which was engraved the names of thoſe 
commanders who had loft their lives in fighting for 
The victors adorned with the arms taken from the 
priſoners the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find 
on the banks of the rivers, and made a kind of tro- 


Phies of thoſe trees, when crowning themſelves with 


chaplets of flowers, dreſſing their horſes in the richeſt 


capariſons, and cropping thoſe of their enemies, they 


entered triumphantly into Syracuſe, after having hap- 
pily terminated the moſt conſiderable war in which 
they had ever been engaged with the Greeks; and 
won, by their ſtrength and valour, a moſt ſignal and 
moſt complete victory. The next day a council was 
held, to dehberate on what was to be done with the 
priſoners. Diocles, one of the leaders of greateſt 
authority among the people, propoſed, That all the 
Athenians who were born of free parents, and all 
ſuch Sicilians as had joined with them, ſhould be 
| | „ impriſoned, 

ci) Pauſan. I. i. p. 56. . 
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impriſoned, and only two meaſures of flour, and one Dae. 
of water, given them daily; that the ſlaves and all . 
the allies ſnould be publickly ſold; and that the two 
Athenian generals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rods, 
and afterwards put to death.  _ 


(a) This laſt article was . exceedingly diſliked by 
all wiſe and compaſſionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, 9 
who was very famous for his probity and juſtice, j 
attempted to make ſome remonſtrances to the people, | 
but they would not hear him; and the ſhouts which 
echoed on all ſides, prevented him from continuing 
his ſpeech. At that inſtant an “ ancient man, vene- 
| Table for his great age and gravity, who, in this war, 
had loſt two ſons, the only heirs to bis name and 
eſtate, made his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for 
harangues, and the inſtant he appeared a profound 
filence was made. You here behold,” ſays he, © an 
te unfortunate father, who has felt, more than any | 
% other Syracuſan, the fatal effects of this war by the | 
« death of two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, | 
and were the only ſupports of my old age. I can- | 
e not, indeed, forbear admiring their courage and | 
_« felicity, in ſacrificing, to their country's welfare, a | 
% life of which they would one day have been de- | 
e prived by the common courle of nature: But then | 
] cannot but be ſtrongly affected with the cruel | 
« wound which their death has made in my heart; 
% nor forbear hating and deteſting the Athenians, the _ F 
authors of this unhappy war, as the murtherers of 
e my children. But, however, I cannot conceal one 
« circumſtance, which 1s, that I am leſs ſenſible to 
« my private affliction, than to the honour of my 
« country: And I ſee it expoſed to eternal infamy 
e by the barbarous advice which is now given you. 
„The Athenians indeed merit the worſt treatment, 
« and every kind of puniſhment that could be in- 
„ flicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly declaring wart 
„ againſt us; but have not the gods, the juſt | 
- * avengers 
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* ſufficiently? When their generals laid down their 
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cc avengers of crimes, puniſhed them and-revenged us : 


tc arms, and ſurrendered, did they not do this in 


„ the hopes of having their lives ſpared ?: And, if 


c we put them to death, will it be poſſible for us to 


4 avoid the juſt reproach of our having violated the 
* law of nations, and diſhonoured our victory by an 
“ unheard-of cruelty? How! Will you ſuffer your 


* glory to be thus ſullied in the face of the whole 


« world; and have it ſaid, that a nation, who firſt 


dedicated a temple in their city to clemency, had 
* not found any in your's? Surely victories and tri- 


„ umph do not give immortal glory to a city; but 
* the exerciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, 
< the uſing moderation in the greateſt proſperity, 
„ and fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and 
% inſolent pride. You doubtleſs have not forgot 
that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are going to pro- 
„ nounce, was the very man who pleaded your cauſe 
« in the aſſembly of the Athenians; and employed 


all his credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, 


eto diſſuade his country from embarking in this war. 
„ Should you therefore pronounce ſentence of death _ 
6“ on this worthy general, would it be a juſt reward 
« for the zeal. he ſhowed for your intereſt? With 


regard to myſelf, death would be lefs grievous to 


% me, than the ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice, com- 


* mitted by my countrymen and fellow-citizens.” 


The people ſeemed moved to compaſſion at this 
ſpeech, eſpecially, as, when this venerable old man 
firſt aſcended, they expected to hear him cry aloud 


for vengeance on thoſe who had brought all his cala- 


mities upon him, inſtead of ſueing for their pardon. 


But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated, 
with vehemence, on the unheard of cruelties which 
their republick had exerciſed on ſeveral cities belong- 


ing to their enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; 


the inveteracy which their commanders had ſhown 
againſt Syracuſe, and the evils they would have made 
it ſuffer had they been victorious; the afflictions and 

groans 


A. 
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groans of infinite numbers of Syracuſans, who be- paz: 
wailed the death of their children and near relations, Norns. 
whoſe manes could be appeaſed no other way than by 
the blood of their murtherers : On theſe repreſenta- 
tions, the le returned to their ſanguinary reſolu- 
tion, and followed Diocles's advice in every reſpect. 
Gylippus uſed his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, to 
have Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him (eſpe- 
cially as he had taken them) in order for him to 
carry them to Lacedemon. But his demand was re- 
jected with a haughty ſcorn, and the two generals 
were put to death. ee lean | 
All wiſe and compaſſionate men could not forbear - | 
ſhedding tears for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſe © |} 
trious perſonages; and particularly for Nicias, who, 
of all men of his time, ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo 
ignominious and untimely an end. When people re- 
collected the ſpeeches and remonſtrances he had 
made to prevent this war; -and, on the other fide, 
when they conſidered how high a regard he had 
always retained for things relating to religion; the 
rene part of them were tempted to exclaim againſt 
Yrovidence, in ſeeing that a man, who had ever 
ſhown the higheſt reverence for the gods, and had 
always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt for their honour 
and worſhip, ſhould be ſo ill rewarded by them, and 
meet with no better fate than the moſt abandoned 
wretches. But it is no wonder that the calamities of 
good men ſhould inſpire the heathens with ſuch 
thoughts, and make them murmur and deſpond; ſince 
they did not know the holineſs of the Divine Being, 
nor the corruption of human nature. . ee een 
The priſoners were ſhut up in the mines (priſons 
of Syracuſe) where, crouded, one upon the other, 
they ſuffered: incredible torments for eight months. 
Here they were for ever expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the weather; ſcorched, in the day-time, by the 
burning rays of the ſun, or frozen, in the night, by 
the colds of autumn; poiſoned by the ſtench of their 
Li al a by the carcaſſes of thoſe who died 
| O1. I "== | * 
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of their wounds and of ſickneſs; in fine, worn out 
by hunger and thirſt, for their daily allowance to 
each was but a ſmall meakun of water, and two of 
meal. | Thoſe who were taken out of this place two 
months after, in order to be ſold as ſlaves (many of 
whom were citizens who had concealed their condi- 
tion) found | a leſs rigorous fate. Their wiſdom, 
their patience, and a certain air of probity and mo- 
deſty, were of great advantage to them; for, they 
were ſoon reſtored to their liberty, or met with the 
kindeſt and moſt . generous , treatment from their 
maſters.” Several of them even owed. the good uſage 
they met with to Euripides, the fineſt ſcenes of whole 
tragedies, they repeated to the Sicilians, who were 
extremely fond of them; ſo that when they returned 
to their own country they went and ſaluted that poet 
as their deliverer; and informed him of the. admirable 
effects wrought in their favour by his verſes. | 

| (x) The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe i it at firſt; and were ſo 
far from giving credit to it, that they ſentenced that 
man to death Who had firſt publiſhed it. But when 


it was confirmed, all the Athenians were ſeiſed with 


| the utmoſt conſternation ; and as if themſelves had not 
.decreed the. war, they vented their rage and reſent- 
ment againſt the orators who had promoted the 
enterpriſe, as well as againſt the ſoothſayers, who, 


by their. oracles or ſuppoſed prodigies, had flattered 


them with the hopes of ſucceſs. They had never 


been reduced to fo. deplorable a condition as now; 


having neither horſe, foot, money, gallies, nor ma- 
riners; in a word, they were in the deepeſt deſpair, 
expecting every. moment that the enemy, elate with 
ſo great a victory, and ſtrengthened by the revolt of 
the allies, would come and invade Athens, both. by 
ſea and land, with all the forces of Peloponneſus. 
Benn had reaſon to obſerve *, ſpeaking of the 

| battles 


1595 Thueyd. 1. viii. p- rently: Plut. de Garrulit.. p. 509. 
Hic primim opes illius civi- ſium nobilitatis, imperii, gloriæ 


tatis vice, comminute, depreſſæ- naufragium factum exiſtimatur. 
que ſunt; in hoc portu Athenien- Cic. Ferrin. 7. u. 97. : 
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battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was there the Pas 
troops of Athens, as well as their gallies, were ruined derne. 
and ſunk ; and that, in this harbour, the power and 
glory of the Athenians were miſerably ſhipwrecked. 
The Athenians however did not ſuffer themſelves 
to be wholly. dejected, but reſumed courage. They 
now reſolved to raiſe money on all ſides, and to im- 
port timher for building of ſhips, in order to awe 
the allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
| iſland of Eubœa. They retrenched all ſuperfluous 
expenſes, and eſtabliſhed; a new council of ancient 
men, who were to weigh and examine all affairs before 
they ſnould be propoſed to the people. In fine, they 
omitted nothing which might be of ſervice in the 
preſent conjuncture; the alarm in which they were in, 
and their common danger, obliging every individual 
to be attentive to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and docile 
to all ad vice that might promote its intereſts: 
The defeat of the army under Nicias was followed 
by che taking of Athens, of which the ancient form 
of een Was W changed by Lyſander, | 
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S: . Sage of the defeat of the Atbinlans 
in Sicily. Revolt of the allies. ALCIBlapes 25 
into great power with T1SSAPHERNES. 


Q HE defeat of the Athenians before B A. M. 

gave occaſion for great movements through-  3592- 

out all Greece. The people, who had not yet joined * 
either ſide, and waited to be determined by the event, 
reſolved to declare againſt them. The allies of the 

Lacedæmonians believed, that the time was come to ; 
deliver them for ever from the expenſes of a war, 
which lay very heavy upon them, by the ſpeedy and 
final ruin of Athens. Thoſe of Athens, who lowed 
them only out of conſtraint, ſeeing no appearance of 
any future reſource for that republick, after the 
N dreadful 


(a) Thucyd. I. viii. p. 553» 
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Pazrvs dreadful blow it had received, thought it beſt to take 
Norns. the advantage of ſo favourable'a conjuncture, for throw- 
ing off the yoke of dependence, and reſuming their 
liberty. Diſpoſitions of this kind inſpired the Lace- 
dæmonians with great views, which were ſupported 
by the hopes they had conceived, that their Sicilian 
allies would join them in the ſpring with a naval army, 
augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet. - 
(5) In effect the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Leſbos, 
with ſeveral others, gave the Lacedæmonians to 
underſtand, that they were ready to yo the party of 
the Athenians, if they would take them under their 
protection. At the ſame time came deputies from 
Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. The firſt was governour 
of Lydia and Tonia, the other of the Helleſpont. Thoſe 
viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal 
for the intereſt of their maſter. Tiſſaphernes, pro- 
miſing the Lacedzmonians all the neceſſary expenſes 
for their troops, preſſed them to arm directly, and to 
join him; becauſe the Athenian fleet prevented him 
from levying the uſual contributions in his province; 
and had put it out of his power to remit thoſe of pre- 
ceding years to the king. He hoped beſides with that 
powerful aid to get into his hands with more eaſe a 
certain nobleman, who had revolted, and whom he 
had the king's orders to ſend to him dead or alive. 
This was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Pharna- 
baſus at the ſame time demanded ſhips to reduce the 
cities of the Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the 
Athenians; who alſo prevented him from levying the 
tributes of his government. . 
The Lacedæmonians thought it proper to begin by 
ſatisfying Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alctbiades 
contributed very much to the taking that reſolution. 
He embarked with Calcidæus for Chio, which took 
arms upon their arrival, and declared for the Lacedæ- 
monians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athe- 
nians reſolved to take the thouſand talents out = 
fb) Thucyd. I. viii. p. gg g——g5;8, | 
 #® Three millions of livres.. 
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the treaſury which had been depoſited there from the Dean: 
beginning of the war, after having repealed the decree HTN 
which prohibited it. Miletus alſo revolted ſoon after. 
Tiſſaphernes, having joined his troops with thoſe of 
Sparta, attacked and took the city of Iafus, in which 

(c) Amorges had ſhut himſelf up, who was taken alive 
and ſent into Perſia, That governor gave a month's 
pay to the whole army, at a drachma or ten-pence a 
day to each ſoldier, obſerving that he had orders to 
give them only half that ſum for the future. | 

(d) Calcidæus then made a treaty with Tiſſa- 
phernes, in the name of the Lacedæmonians, of which 
one of the principal articles was, that all the country 
which had been ſubject to the king or his predeceſſors, 
ſhould remain in his hands. It was renewed ſome time 
after by Theramenes, another general of the Lacedz- 
monians, with ſome ſmall alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found,. 
that too great conceſſions had been made to the ki 
of Perſia, in giving up all the places held by himſe] 
or his anceſtors, which was to make him maſter of 
the greateſt part of Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, and the 
whole country as far as Bœotia, without mentioning 
the Iſlands; from whence the Lacedzmonians would 
appear rather to have enſlaved Greece, than re-eſta- 
bliſhned its liberty. It was therefore neceſſary to make 
further alterations in it, with which Tiſſaphernes and 
the other governors made, great difficulties to comply. 

A new treaty was however concluded, as we ſhall ſee 

in the ſequel. WD 525 | 
In the mean time, ſeveral cities of Ionia declared 

for Lacedæmon, to which Alcibiades contributed 
very much. (e) Agis, who was already his enemy in 
effect of the injury he had done him, could not ſuffer 
the glory he acquired: For nothing was done with- 
out the advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally ſaid, 
that the ſucceſs of all enterpriſes was owing to him. 
The moſt powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, 
— R 3 : from 


(e) Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 563. (d) Idem. p. 561571, 572—57% 
(e) Idem, p. 577-579. Plut in Aleib, p. 164, 165. : 
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from the ſame ſentiments of jealouſy, looked upon 
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him with an evil eye, and at length by their, intrigues 


obliged the principal magiſtrates to ſend orders into 


Ionia for putting him to death. Alcibiades, being ſe- 
cretly appriſed of this order, did not diſcontinue his 
ſervices to the Lacedæmonians, but kept himſelf ſo 
well upon his guard, that he avoided all the ſnares 
which were laid for him. 1 „ 

For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into the 
protection of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's governor 
at Sardis, and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in 
the higheſt degree of credit and authority in the court 
of the Barbarian. For the Perſian, who was full of 
fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad 
men, and ſet no value upon ſimplicity and integrity, 
infinitely admired the ſmooth addreſs of Alcibiades, 
the caſe with which he aſſumed all kind of manners 
and characters, and his great ability in the conduct of 
affairs. And indeed there was no heart ſo hard, or 
temper ſo untractable, as to hold out againſt the graces 

and charms of his converſation and intimacy. Even 
thoſe, who feared and envied him moſt, enchanted in a 
manner by his affable air and engaging behaviour, could 


not difſemble the infinite ſatisfaction they felt in ſeeing 


and converſing with him. 6s hte 
Tiſſaphernes therefore, though otherwiſe very 
haughty and brutal, and who of all the Perſians hated 


the Greeks moſt, was ſo much taken with the com- 


placency and inſinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave 
himſelf wholly up to him, and flattered him more 
than he was flattered by him : Infomuch that he gave 
the name of Alcibiades to the fineſt and moſt delight- 
ful of his gardens, as well from the abundance of its 
fountains and canals, and the verdure of its groves, 
as the ſurpriſing beauty of its retreats and ſolitudes, 
which art and nature ſeemed to vie in embelliſhing, 
and wherein a more than royal magnificence was diſ- 


played. 6 21 

Alctbiades, who found there was no longer any 
ſafety for him in the party of the Spartans, and who 
| 58 Ip E always 
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always apprehended the refentment of Agis, began to Danrus 
do them ill offices with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his Nor, 


aiding them with all his forces, and ruining the Athe- 
nians entirely. He had no difficulty in bringing the 
Perſian into his views, which were conformable to his 
maſter's intereſts, and to the orders he had received 
from him. For after the famous treaty concluded 
under Cimon, the kings of Perſia, not daring to at- 
tack the Greeks with open force, took other meaſures, 
to ruin them. They endeavoured underhand to ex- 
cite diviſions amongſt them, and to foment troubles 
by conſiderable ſums of money, which they found 
means to convey ſometimes to Athens, and ſome- 
times to Sparta. They applied themſelves ſo ſucceſs- 
fully to keep up a balance of power between thoſe two 
republicks, that the one could never entirely reduce 
the other. They granted them only ſlight aids, that 
could effect nothing deciſive, in order to undermine 
them inſenſibly, and exhauſt both parties gradually, by 
weakening them upon one another.. | 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the 
ability of miniſters conſiſt ; who from the receſs of 


their cabinets, without noiſe. or- emotion, without any 


great expenſes, or ſetting numerous armies: on foot, 
effect the reduction of the ſtates whoſe power gives 
them umbrage, either by ſowing domeſtick diviſions 
amongſt them, or by promoting the jealouſy. of their 
neighbours, in order to ſet them at variance with each 
other. . | „„ FEET - ; : 

We muſt confeſs, however, that this kind of policy: 
gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of 
Perſia. - To reduce themſelves, powerful as they were, 
to ſuch mean, obſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to 
confels their weakneſs, and how unable they believed 
themfelves to attack their enemies with open force, 
and to reduce them by honourable means. Beſides, 
does it conſiſt with juſtice to employ ſuch methods in 
regard to people, againſt whom there is no founda- 
tion of complaint, who live in peace under the faith 
of treaties, and whoſe ſole crime is the nn, 
5 R 4 Or 
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is it lawful by ſecret corruptions to enſnare the fidelity 
of ſubjects, and to be the accomplice of their treaſons, 
by putting arms into their hands againſt their native 


country? 


What glory and renown would not the kings of 
Perſia have acquired, if content with the vaſt and 
rich dominions, which Providence had given them, 


they had applied their good offices, power, and even 


treaſures, to conciliate the neighbouring people with 
each other; to remove their jealouſies, to prevent in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion; and if, feared and honoured 
by them all, they had made themſelves the mediators 
of their differences, the ſecurity of their peace, and 
the guarantee of their treaties ? Can any conqueſt, 


however great, be compared with ſuch glory ? 


Tiſſaphernes acted upon other principles, and had 


no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being 
in a condition to attack the Perſians, their common 


enemy. He entered freely therefore into the views 
of Alcibiades, and at the ſame time that he declared 
himſelf openly for the Lacedæmonians, did not fail 


to aſſiſt the Atheriians underhand, and by a thouſand 


ſecret methods; deferring the payment of the Lace- 
dæmonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the Phœ- 
nician ſhips, of which he had long kept them in 


hopes. He omitted no occaſion of giving Alcibiades 


new marks of his friendſhip and eſteem, which ren- 
dered that general equally conſiderable to both par- 
ties. The Athenians, who had ſadly experienced the 
effects of having drawn his anger upon them, were not 
now to repent their paſſing ſentence of condemnation 


upon him. Alcibiades alſo on his ſide, who was ex- 


tremely ſorry to ſee the Athenians in ſo mournful a 
ſituation, began to fear that the city of Athens being 
entirely ruined, he might fall into the hands of the 
Spartans, who mortally hated him. 
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Sxcr. II. The return of ALciniapes to Athens nego- 
ciated upon condition of eſtabliſhing the Ariftocratical, 
in the room of the Democratical, government. TIss A- 
 PHERNES concludes a new treaty with the Lacedemo- 
HE Athenians were intent upon nothing ſo pe. 
9 much as Samos, where they Fad all are en Nornvz. d 
ces. From thence with their fleet they reduced all the 
cities that had abandoned them under their obedience, 
kept the reſt in their duty (g), and found themſelves 
ſtill in a condition to make head againſt their enemies, 
over whom they had obtained ſeveral advantages. But 
they were afraid of Tiſſaphernes, and the hundred and 
fifty Phœnician ſhips which he hourly expected; and 
rightly perceived, that if ſo powerful a fleet ſnould join 
the enemy, there was no longer any ſafety for their 
city. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
paſſed among the Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the 
principal of them at Samos, to ſound their ſentiments, 
and to let them know that he was not averſe to re- 
turning to Athens, provided the adminiſtration of the 
republick were ppt into the hands of the great and 
powerful, and not left to the populace, who had ex- 
pelled him. Some of the principal officers went from 
Samos, with deſign to concert with him the proper 
meaſures for the ſucceſs of that undertaking. He pro- 
miſed to procure the Athenians not only the favour 
of Tiſſaphernes, but of the king himſelf, upon con- 
dition they would aboliſh the democracy or popular 
government; becauſe the king would place more 
confidence in the engagements of the nobility, than 
upon thoſe of the inconſtant and capricious multitude. 
Ihe deputies lent a willing ear to theſe propoſals, 
and conceived great hopes of difcharging 1 
from part of the publick impoſitions, becauſe being | 
the richeſt of the people, the burthen lay heavieſt upon | 
them, and of making their country triumph after 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the government. 2 
: £ = their 
Cf Thucyd, I. viii. p. 579=—587,' (g) Plut. in Alcib. p. 204-206. 
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their return, they began by bringing over ſuch as were 
moſt proper to ſhare in their deſign : after which they 
cauſed a report to be ſpread amongſt the troops, that 
the king was inclined to declare in favour of the Athe- 
nians, upon condition that Alcibiades were re- inſtated, 
and the popular government aboliſhed. That pro- 
poſal ſurpriſed the folders, and was generally rejected 


at firſt; but the charm of gain, and the hope of a 


change to their advantage, ſoon ſoftened what was 
harſh and ſhocking in it, and even made them ardently 
deſire the recall of Alcibiades. ier 002 26 
Phrynicus, one of their- generals, rightly judging 
that Alcibiades affected an oligarchy no more than he 
did the democracy, and that in decrying the people's 
conduct, he had no other view than to acquire the fa- 
vour and confidence of the nobility for his own re- 
eftabliſhment, had the boldneſs to oppoſe their reſo- 
lutions, which were about to take place. He repre- 
ſented, that the change they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the ſtate; 


that it was very unlikely that the king of Perſia would 


prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spar- 
tans, ſo much more advantageous to bim; that this 
change would not retain the allies in their duty, nor 


bring over thoſe who had renounced it, who would 


perſiſt in preferring their liberty; that the government 


of a ſmall number of rich and powerful perſons would 


not be more favourable to either the citizens or allies, 


than that of the people, becauſe ambition was the 


great cauſe of all misfortunes in a republick, and the 
rich were the ſole promoters of all troubles for the 


aggrandiſing of themſelves; that a ſtate ſuffered more 


oppreſſions and violences under the rule of the nobi- 


lity, than that of the people, whole authority kept the 


former within due bounds, and was the aſylum of ſueh 


as they deſired to oppreſs; that the allies were too well 


acquainted with theſe truths from their own experience, 
to want any leſſons upon the ſubject. 8 

Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no 
effect. Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the 
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ſame faction, to propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the De 


alliance of Tiſſaphernes, and the abolition of the de- 
mocracy. They repreſented, that by changing the 
government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens might 
obtain a powerful aid from the king of Perſia, which 
would be a certain means to triumph over Sparta. 
Upon this propoſal great numbers exclaimed againſt 
it, and eſpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They 
alledged, amongſt other reaſons, the imprecations 
pronounced by the. prieſts, and all the orders of reli- 
gion, againſt him, and even againſt ſuch as ſhould 
Propoſe to recall him. But Piſander, advancing into 
the midſt of the aſſembly, demanded, whether they 
knew any other means to ſave the republick in the de- 
plorable condition to which it was reduced: And as it 


was admitted there were none, he added, that the 


preſervation of the ſtate was the queſtion, and not the 
authority of the laws, which might be provided for 
in the ſequel; but at preſent there was no other me- 
thod for the attainment of the king's friendſhip and 
that of Tiſſaphernes. Though this change was very 
offenſive to the people, they gave their conſent to it 


NoTmRYSd 


at length, with the hope of re-eſtabliſhing the demo- 


cracy in time as Piſander had promiſed; and they 


decreed that he ſhould go with ten more deputies to _ 


treat with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes, and that in the 
mean time Phrynicus ſhould be recalled, and another 


general appointed to command the fleet in his ſtead. 


The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in ſo good a 

diſpoſition as they had been made to hope. He was 
| afraid of the Lacedæmonians, but did not care to 
render the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, 


by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties 


always at war, in order to weaken and conſume them 
by each other. He therefore made great difficulties, 
He demanded at firſt, that the Athenians ſhould aban- 
don all Tonia to him, and afterwards inſiſted. upon 
their adding the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe de- 


mands being complied with, he further required, in a 
third interview, permiſſion to fit out a fleet, and to 


- - cruile 
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Daze | Cruiſe in the Grecian ſeas; which had been expreſsly 
Noznv*. provided againſt in the celebrated treaty concluded 
with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon broke up 
the conferences with indignation, and perceived that 
Alcibiades had impoſed upon them. ES - 
Tiſſaphernes without loſs of time concluded a new 
treaty with the Lacedæmonians; in which, what had 
diſpleaſed in the two preceding treaties was retrenched. 
The article, which yielded to. Perſia the countries in 
general, that had been in the actual poſſeſſion of the 
reigning king Darius, or his predeceſſors, was limited 
to the provinces of Aſia. The king engaged to 
defray all expenſes of the Lacedzmonian fleet, upon 
the foot, and in the condition it then was, till the 
arrival of that of Perſia; after which they were to 
ſupport it themſelves; unleſs they ſhould chooſe that 
the king ſhould pay it, to be re-imburſed after the 
concluſion of the war. It was further agreed, that 
they ſhould unite their forces, and continue the war, 
or make peace, by common conſent. Tifſaphernes, 
to keep his promiſe, ſent for the fleet of Phœnicia. 
This treaty was made in the eleventh year of Darius, 
and the twentieth of the Peloponneſian war. 


StcT. III. The whole authority of the Athenian 
government having been veſted in four hundred perſons, 
| they abuſe it tyrannically, and are depoſed. ALci- 
BIADES 7s recalled. After various accidents, and 
ſeveral conſiderable viftories, he returns in triumph 
to Athens, and is appointed generaliſſimo. He cauſes 
the great myſteries to be celebrated, and departs with 

_ tbe fleet. 5 | 4. 
(5) YyJISANDER, at his return to Athens, found 
the change he had propoſed at his ſetting out 
much forwarded, to which he put the laſt hand ſoon 
after. To give a form to this new government, he 
cauſed ten commiſſaries with abſolute power to be 
appointed, who were however at a certain fixed time 
to give the people an account of what they had done. 
| | At 


(5) Thucyd, I. viii. P. 590, 394. Plut. in Alcib. p. 205- 
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At the expiration of that term, the general aſſembly pazrvs 
was ſummoned, wherein their firſt reſolution was, No 9 ꝓd?ã 
that every one ſhould be admitted to make ſuch "I 
propoſals as he thought fit, without being liable to any 4 
_ accuſation of infringing the law, or conſequential 
penalty. It was afterwards decreed, that a new council 
ſhould be formed, with full power to adminiſter the 
publick affairs, and to elect new magiſtrates. - For this 
ſe five preſidents were eſtabliſhed, who nominated 
an hundred perſons, including themſelves. Each 
of theſe choſe and aſſociated three more at his own 
pleaſure, which made in all four hundred, in whom 
an abſolute power was lodged. But to amuſe the 
people, and to conſole them with a ſhadow of popular 
government, - whilſt they inſtituted a real oligarchy, 
it was ſaid that the four hundred ſhould call a council 
of five thouſand: citizens, to aſſiſt them when they 
ſhould judge it neceſſary. The council and aſſem- 
blies of the'people were held as uſual; nothing was 
done however but by order of the four hundred. 
The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almoſt an 
hundred years, after having aboliſhed the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratides. | 3 | 
This decree being paſſed without oppoſition, after 
the ſeparation of the aſſembly, the four hundred, 
armed with daggers, and attended by an hundred and 
' twenty ' yourig men, whom they made uſe of when 
any execution required it, entered the ſenate, and 
compelled the ſenators to retire, after having paid 
them the arrears due upon their appointments. They 
elected new magiſtrates out of their own body, obſerv- 
ing the uſual ceremonies upon ſuch occaſions. They 
did not think proper to recall thoſe who were baniſhed, 
leſt they ſhould authoriſe the return of Alcibiades, 
whoſe uncontrollable ſpirit they apprehended, and 
who would ſoon have made himſelf maſter of the 
people. Abuſing their power in a tyrannical manner, 
ſome they put to death, others they baniſhed, confiſ- 
cating their eſtates with impunity. All who ventured 
| | to 


fi 
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Dazrvs to oppoſe this change, or even to complain of it, were 
Nar nus. butchered upon falſe pretexts; and thoſe would have 
met with a bad reception, who demanded juſtice 
of the murtherers. The four hundred, ſoon after their 
eſtabliſhment, ſent ten deputies to Samos for the army's 
- _QoneUence DE Loi th bom noiigarnt al onions: 
(i) All that had paſſed at Athens was already known 
there, and the news had enraged. the ſoldiers; to the 
- higheſt degree, They depoſed immediately ſeveral of 
their chiefs, whom they ſuſpected, and put others into 
their places, of whom Thraſylus and Thraſybulus were 

the principal, and in higheſt credit. Alcibiades was 
recalled, and choſen generaliſſimo by the whole army, 
which deſired to ſail directly for the Piræeus to attack 
the tyrants. But he oppoſed it, repreſenting that it 
was neceſſary he ſhould, firſt have an interview with 
Tiſſaphernes, and that as they had choſen him general, 
they might rely upon him for the care of the war. 
He ſet out immediately for Miletus. His principal 

deſign was to ſhow himſelf to that governor with all 
the power he had been inveſted, and to let him ſee 

that he was in a condition to do him much good or 

much harm. The conſequence; of which Mas, that as 

he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tiſſaphernes, he 

now awed Tiſſaphernes no leſs by the Athenians; and 

we ſhall ſee in the ſequel that this interview. was not 
unneceſſary. E „ 1a bone 1 l f1% bear 
Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the 
army more inflamed. than at firſt. The deputies of 
the four hundred arrived there, during his, abſence, 
and had endeavoured in vain to; juſtify the alteration 
made at Athens to the ſoldiery. Their diſcourſes, 
which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, 
ſerved only to exaſperate them more, and they earneſtly 
demanded to be led againſt the tyrants directly. 
Alcibiades did not act on this occaſion, as every body 
elſe would have done in conſequence of having been 
raiſed to ſo high a dignity by the favour of the people: 
Ebru 7 t 4peb 14 we wo oe 

(i) Thucyd. I. viii. p. 595604» Plut. in Alcib, p. 205. Dion 
p-. 165. N | | 
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OTHURs 


and implicit compliance with -them in every thing, 
though, from an exile and a fugitive, they had made 
him general of ſo great a fleet, and ſo numerous and 


formidable an army: But, as a ſtateſman and great po- 


litician, he believed it his duty to oppoſe the blind fury 
that hurried them on into evident danger, and to pre- 
vent them from committing a fault, which muſt have 


been attended with their utter ruin. This wiſe ſteadineſs 


preſerved the city of Athens. For had they failed 
thither at firſt, the enemy had made themſelves maſters 


of Ionia, the Helleſpont, and all the iſlands without 


reſiſtance; whilſt the Athenians, by carrying the war 
into their own city, would have exhauſted their whole 
forces againſt one another. He prevented the deputies 
from being ill treated, and diſmiſſed them; ſaying, 


that he did not object to the five thouſand citizens 


having the ſupreme authority in the republick, but 
that it was neceſſary to depoſe the four hundred, and to 
| re- eſtabliſn the ſenate. } t. 9 12 „ | a 
() Whilſt this paſſed, the Phœnician fleet, which 
the Lacedæmonians impatiently expected, approached, 
and news. came that it was arrived at“ Aſpendus. 
Tiſſaphernes went to meet it; nobody being able to 
divine the cauſe of that journey. He had ſent for that 
fleet at firſt to flatter the Lacedæmonians with the 
hopes of a powerful aid, and to put a ſtop to their 
progreſs, by making them wait its arrival. It was 
believed that his journey had the ſame motive; to 
prevent their doing any thing in his abſence, and 
that their ſoldiers and mariners might diſband for 
want of pay, However it was, he did not bring the 
fleet with him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping 


the balance equal, which was the king of Perſia's 


intereſt, and to exhauſt both parties by the length of the 
war. For it had been very eaſy to have put an end to 
it by the aſſiſtance of this additional fleet, as the La- 
cedæmonians alone were already as ſtrong at ſea as 
the Athenians, His frivolous excuſe, of its not being 

5 . complete, 
(4) Thucyd. I. viii. p. 604, 66. ® A city of Pamphylia. 
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derte complete, for not bringing it with him, ſufficiently 


four hundred to the aid 
ſelves maſters of the iſland. Athens was in the higheſt 
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ſhows that he had other ns for his conduct. 

( The return of the deputies without ſucceſs, who 
had been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades, 
excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal 
wound to the authority of the four hundred. The 
tumult increaſed exceedingly, when news was brought, 
that the enemy, after _—_— beat the fleet, ſent by the 

Eubcea, had made them- 


terrour and conſternation upon this account. For 


nieither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding 
it, were ſo conſiderable as the loſs of this iſland, from 


whence the city received confiderable ſupplies, and 
almoſt all its proviſions. If in the confuſion, in which 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the 
victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as it might 


have done, the army of Samos would have been indiſ- 


penſably obliged to have flown to the defence of their 
country : And then the republick would have had only 
the city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For 
the Helleſpont, Tonia, and all the iſlands, ſeeing them- 
ſelves abandoned, would have been reduced to take 
party, and go over to the Peloponnefians. But the 
enemy were not capable of ſuch great deſigns; and this 


Was not the firſt time the Lacedæmonians had been | 
_ obſerved to have loſt their advantages by the ſlowneſs 


and protraction natural to them. 
Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, 


as authors of all the troubles and diviſions under which 


they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous 
conſent, and earneſtly ſollicited to make all poſſible 
haſte to the aſſiſtance of the city. But judging, that 
if he returned immediately to Athens, he ſhould owe 


his recall to the compaſſion and favour of the people, 


he reſolved to render his return glorious and trium- 
phant, and to deſerve it by ſome conſiderable exploit. 
For this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall _— 
| o 

(1) Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 607-614. Plut. in Aleib. p. 206-410. 


Diod. p. 171, 172. & 175-177, & 189—192. 
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of ſhips, he cruiſed about the iſland of Cos and bastes 
_ Cnidos;z ad having learned that Mindarus, the Spartan Noravs. 
admiral was failed to the Helleſpont with his whole 
fleet, and that the Athenians were in purſuit of him, 

he ſteered that way with the utmoſt diligence to ſup- * 
port them, and arrived happily with his eighteen veſ- 
ſels, at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos 

in a battle, which laſted till night, without any advan- 
tage on either ſide. His arrival gave the Spartans 

new courage at firſt, who believed him ſtill their 1 

friend, and diſpirited che Athenians. But Alcibiades, 

hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, 
fell upon the Lacedæ monians, who were ſtrongeſt, 

and purſued the Athenians, put them to flight, drove 
them aſhore; and, animated by his ſucceſs, ſunk their 
veſſels, and made a great ſlaughter of the ſoldiers, 

who had thrown themſelves into the ſea to fave them- 
ſelves by ſwimming, though Pharnabaſus ſpared no 
pains to aſſiſt them, "and had advanced at the head of 

his troops to the coaſt, to favour their flight, and to 

ſave their ſhips. The Athenians, after having taken 

thirty of their gallies, and re- taken thoſe they had loſt, 
erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his ſucceſs, had the ambition 

to deſire to appear before Tiſſaphernes in this trium- 

phant equipage, and to make him rich preſents, as 
well in his own, as in the name of the people of 

Athens. He went to him therefore with a magnificent 

retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. But he 
did not meet with the favourable reception he expected. 

For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he was accuſed by the 

Lacedæmonians, and feared that the king would 
Puniſh him at length for not having executed his 

orders, found Alcibiades's preſenting himſelf very 
opportune, and cauſed him to be ſciſed and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Sardis; to ſhelter himſelf by that injuſtice 

againſt the repreſentations of the Lacedzmonians. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horſe, eſcaped from his gvards, and fled ro 


__— where, to . himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, 
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Dazrvs he gave out, that he had ſet him at liberty. From 
NoTuvs: Clazomena he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where 

he was joined by Theramenes with twenty ſhips from 
Macedonia, and by Thraſybulus with twenty more 
from Thaſos. He ſailed from thence to Parium in 
the Propontis. All thoſe ſhips, to the number of 
fourſcore and ſix, being come thither, he left that 
place in the night, and arrived the next morning 
at Proconneſus, a ſmall iſle near Cyzicum, He heard 
there that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharna- 
baſus and his land-army. He reſted that whole day at 
Proconneſus. On the morrow he harangued his ſol- 
diers, and repreſented to them the neceſſity there was 
for attacking the enemy by ſea and land, and for 
making themſelves maſters of Cyzicum ; demonſtrating, 
at the ſame time, that without a complete and abſo- 
lutte victory, they could have neither proviſions nor 
money. He had taken great care that the enemy 
ſhould not be apprized of his approach. By good 
fortune for him, a great ſtorm of - rain and thunder, 
followed by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his 
__ enterpriſe ſo ſucceſsfully, that not only the enemy were 
prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the 
: Athenians themſelves, whom he had cauſed to embark 
with precipitation, did not know that he had weighed 
anchor and put to ſea, _ 
| When the gloom was diſperſed, the Lacedzmonian 
fleet appeared, exerciſing at ſome diſtance before the 
port. Alcibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, 
upon the ſight of ſo great a number of ſhips, would 
make the harbour, ordered the captains to keep back 
a little, and to follow him at a good diſtance; and 
taking only forty veſſels, he advanced towards the 
enemy, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived 
by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his ſmall number, 
advanced againſt him, and began the fight. But when 
they ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
immediately loſt courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his beſt ſhips, purſued them to the fhore, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the 
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flight. Mindarus and Pharnabaſus oppoſed his efforts Da 


in vain; the firſt, who fought with aſtoniſhing valour, 
he killed, and put the other to flight. 


Nor avs. - 


The Athenians by this victory, which made them 


maſters of the ſlain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not 
only poſſeſſed themſelves of the Helleſpont, but drove 
the Spartans entirely out of that ſea, Letters were in- 
tercepted, in which the latter, with a conciſeneſs truely 


laconick, adviſed the Ephori of the blow they had re- 


ceived in terms to this effect: The flower of your army 
is cut off; Mindarus is dead; the reſt of the troops are 


dying with hunger; and we neither know what to do, nor 


what will become of us. © | 
The news of this victory occaſioned no lels joy to 


the Athenians than conſternation to the Spartans, ' 


(m) They deſpatched ambaſſadors immediately to de- 
mand, that an end ſhould be put to a war equally de- 


ſtructive to both people, and that a peace ſhould be 


concluded upon reaſonable conditions, for the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of their ancient ' concord and amity, of 


which they had for many years experienced the ſalu— 
tary effects. The wiſeſt and moſt judicious of the 
citizens of Athens were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
it was proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable 
a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, which 
might put an end to all jealoulies, appeaſe all animo- 
ſities, and remove all diſtruſts. Bur thoſe, who found 
their advantage in the troubles of the ſtate, prevented 


the good effects of that diſpoſition. () Cleophon, 


among others, the moſt reputed orator at that time, 
animated the people from the tribunal of harangues 
by a violent and ſeditious diſcourſe, infinuating, that 
their intereſts were betrayed by a iccret intelligence 


with the Lacedzmonians, which aimed at depriving” 


them of all the advantages of the important victory 


they had gained, and at making them loſe for ever the 


opportunity of being fully avenged tor all the wrongs 


and misfortunes Sparta had cauſed them to ſuffer. 


| 2 12 This 
(n) Diod. I. iii. p. 277179. (2) AEſch. in Orat. de falſ. legat. 
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This Cleophon was an inconſiderable fellow, a mufical 
inftrument-maker. It was reported alſo that he had 


been a ſlave, and had got himſelf fraudulently inrolled 
in the regiſter of the citizens. He carried his audacity 


and fury ſo far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger 


into the throat of any one who ſhould talk of peace. 
The Athenians, puffed u up with their preſent proſperity, 
forgetting their paſt misfortunes, and promiſing them- 
ſelves all things from the valour and good fortune of 
Alcibiades, rejected all propoſals of accommodation, 
without reflecting, that there is nothing ſo fluctuating 


and precarious as the ſucceſs of war. The ambaſſadors 


retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrrational pride are generally the fore- 
runners of ſome great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make uſe of the victory 
he had gained, and preſently after beſieged Chal- 
cedonia, which had revolted from the Athenians, and 
received a Lacedæmonian garriſon. During this ſiege 


he took another town, called Selymbria. Pharna- 


baſus, terrified by the rapidity of his conqueſts, made a 
treaty with the Athenians to this effect; © That Phar- 
% nabaſus ſhould pay them a certain ſum of money ; 
„ that the Chalcedonians ſhould return to their obe- 
« dience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them 
& tribute; and that the Athenians ſhould commit no 

“ hoſtilities in the province of Pharnabaſus, who en- 
% gaged for the fate conduct of their ambaſſadors to 


the great king.” Byzantium and ſeveral other cities 
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ſubmitted to the Athenians. 


Alcibiades, who deſired with the utmoſt paſſion to 
ſee his country again, or rather to be ſeen by his coun- 
try, after ſo many victories over their enemies, ſet out 
for Athens. The ſides of his ſhips were covered with 
bucklers and all forts of ſpoils, in form of trophies ; 


and cauſing a great number of veſſels ro be towed 


after him by way of triumph, he diſplayed alſo the 
enſigns and ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, which 
were more than the others; the whole amounting to 
about two hundred ſhips. It is ſaid, that reflecting 


On 
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on what had been done againſt him, upon approaching paste 
the port, he was ſtruck with ſome terrour, and was Nou. 


afraid to quit his veſſel till he ſaw from the deck a 
great number of his friends and relations, who were 
come to the ſhore to receive him, and earneſtly en- 
treated him to land. e 
The people came out of the city in a body to meet 
him, and at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of 
Joy. In the midit of an infinite number of officers 
and ſoldiers, all eyes were fixed folely on him, whom 
they conſidered as victory itſelf, deſcerded from the 
ſkies: All around him paſſionately careſſing, bleſſing, 
and crowning him in emulation of each other. Thoſe, 
who could not approach him, were never tired with 
contemplating him at a diſtance, whilſt the old men 
ſhowed -him to their children. They repeated with 
the higheſt praiſes all the great actions he had done for 
his country; nor could they refule their admiration 
even to thoſe he had done againſt it during his baniſh- 
ment, of which they imputed the fault ro themſelves 
alone. This publick joy was mingled with tears and 
regret, from the rememberance of paſt misfortunes, 
which they could not avoid comparing with their 
. preſent felicity. We could not have led,” daid 
they, © of the conqueſt of Sicily; our Mer Fopes 
% could never have proved aboruve, if we had re- 
« ferred all our affairs and forces to the diſpoſal of 
„„ Alcibiades alone. In what a condition was Athens 
e when he took upon him our protection and defence! 
we had not only almoſt entirely loſt our power at 
ſea, but were ſcarce poſſeſſed of the ſuburbs of our 
city, and, to add to our misfortunes, were torn in 
picces by a horrid civil war. He notwithſtanding 
has raiſed the republick from its ruins; and nor con- 
tent with having re-inſtated it in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſovereignty of the ſea, has rendered it univer- 
„ ſally victorious by land; as if the fate of Athens 
% had been in his hands alone, either to ruin or pre- 


&« ſerve it, and victory was annexed to his perſon, 
“ and obeyed his orders.“ 
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This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not pre- 


NoTnvs. vent his demanding an aſſembly of the people, in 


order to his juſtification before them; well knowin 
how neceſſary it was for his ſafety to be abſolved in 
form. He appeared therefore; and after having de- 
plored his misfortunes, which he imputed very little 
to the people, and entirely aſcribed to his ill fortune, 
and ſome dæmon envious of his proſperity, he repre- 
ſented to them the deſigns of the enemy, and ex- 
horted them not to conceive other than great hopes. 
The Athenians, tranſported with hearing him ſpeak, 
decreed him crowns of gold, appointed him general 
by fea and land with unlimited power, reſtored him 
all his fortunes, and ordered the“ Eumolpides and 
Ceryces to abſolve him from the curſes they had pro- 
_ nounced againſt him by the order of the people; doing 
their utmoſt to make him amends for the injury 
and ſhame of his baniſhment by the glory of his recall, 
and to efface the rememberance of the anathemas them- - 
ſelves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which 
they wade in his favour. Whilſt all the Eumolpides 
and Ceryces were employed in revoking thoſe impre- 
cations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had the 
courage to ſay: But for me, I have not curſed him, if 
be has done no evil to his country; inſinuating by that 
bold expreſſion, that the maledictions, being condi- 
tional, could not fall upon the head of the innocent, 
nor be averted from the guilty. e | 
In the midft of this glory and ſhining proſperity of 
Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not help 
being concerned, when they conſidered the time of 
his return. For it happened preciſely upon the day 
when the Athenians celebrated the feaſt in honour of 
Minerva, adored under the name of Agraulis. The 
prieſts took off all the ornaments from the goddeſs's 
| e ſtatue 


® : The | S and Ceryces who had exerciſed thoſe offices. 
ere two families at Athens who Perhaps the employment of the lat- 
bad different functions in the myſle- ter bad ſome relation to that of be- 
ries of Ceres. They took their names ralds, Knguxi;, e 
from Lumolſ us and Ceryx, the firfl | 
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ſtatue to waſh it, from whence that feaſt was called Pane. 


Hurra, and afterwards covered it; and that day 
was accounted one of the moſt ominous and unfortu- 
nate. Ir was the 25th. of the month Thargelion, 
which anſwers to the 2d of July (o). This circum- 
ſtance diſpleaſed that ſuperſtitious people, becauſe it 
ſeemed to imply, that the goddeſs, patroneſs and 
protectreſs of Athens, did not receive Alcibiades agree- 
ably, and with a benign aſpect, ſince ſne covered and 
concealed herſelf, as if ſne would keep him off, and 
remove him from her. e | 
(p) All things having however ſucceeded according 
to his wiſh, and the hundred ſhips he was to command 
being ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable 
ambition to celebrate the great myſteries ; for from 
the time the Lacedæmonians had fortified Decelia, and 
taken poſſeſſion of all the ways from Athens to Eleu- 
ſina, the feaſt had not been ſolemniſed in all its pomp, 
and the proceſſion had been obliged to go by ſea. 
The particular ceremonies of this folemnity may be 
ſeen in the beginning of the next volume, 

Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious 
action, and attract the bleſſings of the gods, and the 
praiſes of men, if he reſtored all its luſtre and ſolem- 
nity to this feaſt, in making the proceſſion go by land 
under the convoy of his troops, to defend it againſt 


the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis would _ 


ſuffer it to paſs quietly, notwithſtanding the numerous 
troops he had at Decelia, which would conſiderably 
leſſen the reputation of that king, and be a blot in his 
glory; or, if he ſhould chooſe to attack it, and oppoſe 
the march, he ſhould then have the ſatisfaction to fight 
a ſacred battle; a battle grateful to the gods, for the 
greateſt and moſt venerable of all their myſteries, in 
the ſight of his country and citizens, who would be 
witneſſes of his valour and regard for religion. Ir is 
very likely, that by this publick and oſtentatious act of 
piety, which ſtruck the people's view in ſo ſenſible a 
manner, and was ſo extremely to his taſte, Alcibiades's 

rows —_— >” Principal 

(e) N. 5. ( Plut, in Alcib. p. 210. 
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principal deſign was to efface entirely from their minds 
the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the mutilation f 


ſtatues, and prophanation of myſteries, had given birth. 


Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the 


Eumolpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs, poſted centinels upon the hills, ſent out runners 


at the break of day, and taking with him the prieſts, 


the initiated, and the probationers, with thoſe who ini- 
tiated them, he covered them with his army, and diſ- 
poſed the whole pomp with wonderful order, and 


profound ſilence. Never was thow, ſays Plutarch, more 


auguſt, nor more worthy the majeſty of the gods, than 
this warlike proceſſion and religious expedition; in 
which even thoſe, who envied the glory of Alcibiades, 
were obliged to own, that he was no leſs happy in 
diſcharging the functions of an high prieſt, than thoſe | 
of a general. No caemy dared to appear, or diſturb 
that pompous, march, and Alcibiades re- conducted the 


ſacred troops to Athens with-entire ſafety. This ſucceſs 


gave him new courage, and raiſed the valour and 
boldneſs of his army to ſuch a degree, that they looked 
upon theimſelves as wineible, whillt he commanded 
them. 

He Lind the affection of the poor, and the lower 
ſort of people ſo much, that they moſt ardently 
deſired to have him for their king. Many of them 
openly declared themſelves to that effect; and there 
were ſome who addreſſed themſelves to him, and 
exhorted him to ſet himſelf above envy, and not to 
trouble himſelf about Jaws, decrees, or ſuffrages; to 
put down thoſe wordy impertinents that diſturbed the 
ſtate with their vain harangues, to make humſelf maſter 
of affairs, and to govern with entire authority without 
fearing accuſers. For him, what his thoughts of the 
tyranny and his deſigns were are unknown; but the 
moſt powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking 
out of a fire, of which they already ſaw the ſparks, 


pPreſſcd him to depart without delay; granting what- 


ever he demanded, and giving him for colleagues 
the generals. moſt agreeable to him. He ſet fail 


@ccordingly 
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accordingly with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered for the Nerger 
illand of Andros, which had revolted. His high reputa- 3 
tion, and the good fortune which had attended him in 
all his enterpriſes, made nothing but what was great 
and e to be expected from him. 


Seen, IV. The Lacedæmonians appoint 8 
admiral. He becomes very powerful with young 
. Cyrus, who commanded in Aſia. He beats the Athe- 
nian feet near Epheſus in the abſence of ALCIB1ADES, 
who is deprived of the command. Ten generals are 


_ choſen in his ſtead. CALLICRATIDAS ſucceeds Le 
SANDER. 


2 HE Lacedzmonians, juſtly alarmed at the 
* return and ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived 
that ſuch an enemy made it neceſſary to oppoſe him 
with an able general, capable of making head againſt 
him. For this reaſon they made choice of Lyſander, 
and gave him the command of the fleet. When he 
arrived at Epheſus, he found the city very well diſ- 
poſed in his favour, and well affected to Sparta; but 
otherwiſe in a very unhappy ſituation. For it was in 
danger of becoming barbarous, by aſſuming the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, who had great 
commerce with it, as well from the neighbourhood of 
Lydia, as becauſe the king's generals commonly took 
up their winter- quarters there. An idle and volup- 
tuous life, filled up with luxury and empty ſhow, 
could not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like Ly- 
ſander, who had been bred from his birth in the fim- 
plicity, poverty, and ſevere diſcipline of Sparta. 
Having brought his army to Epheſus, he gave orders 
for aſſembling ſhips of burthen there from all parts, 
erected an arlenal for building of gallies, made the ports 
free for merchants, gave the publick places to artificers, 
put all arts in motion, and held them in honour ; and 
by theſe means filled the city with riches, and Jaid the 
eee of that grandeur and magnificence, bo 
whic 


(2) Xenoph. Hellen. I. xi. p. 4-442. Plut. in 1 Lyfand, p. 434. 
435. Diod. I, xii. p. 192—197. | | | | 
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in a ſtate! 


years old at that time, being born after his father's 


hall ſee he does to ſome effect. One of the principal 


been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one party, ſome- 


balance, that the one might never be able to cruſh the 
condition to form any enterpriſes againſt the Perſian 


arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to 


had been the ſole cauſe of the loſs of the fleet, by not 
ſupplying it with the neceſſary quantity of proviſions. 


reign. Paryſatis, his mother, loved him to idolatry, 


put the young prince into a condition to diſpute the 


to his government, was to give effectual aid to the La- 
cedæmonians againſt Athens; an order very contra 
to the meaſures obſerved till then by Tiſſaphernes, and 


nians, and to drive the Athenians out of the ſea, had 
always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for 
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which it afterwards attained. So great a change can 
the application and abiliry of a ſingle perſon occaſion 


Whilſt he was making theſe diſpoſitions, he received 
advice, that Cyrus, the king's youngeſt ſon, was arrived 
at Sardis. That prince could not be above ſixteen 


acceſſion to the crown in the ſeventeenth year of his 


and had the entire aſcendant of her. huſband. It was 
ſhe that occaſioned his having the ſupreme govern- 
ment of all the provinces of Aſia Minor given him; 
a command that ſubjected all the provincial governours 
of the moſt important part of the empire to his autho- 
rity. The view of Paryſatis was, without doubt, to 


throne with his brother after the king's death; as we 


inſtructions, given him by his father upon ſending him 


the other governours of thoſe provinces. It had always 
times the other, in order to hold their power in ſuch a 


other entirely : From whence it followed, that both 
Parties were kept weak by the war, and neither in 


empire. | 


Upon Lyſander's being appriſed, therefore, of the 


make him a viſit, and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tiſſaphernes, who, notwithſtanding 
the orders he had received to ſupport the Lacedæmo- 


Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures he entirely gave into, and 


This 
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This diſcourſe pleaſed Cyrus, who looked upon Tiſſa- Pan iu: 
phernes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy ; RTE 
and he anſwered, that the king had given him orders 
to ſupport the Lacedzmonians- powerfully, and that 
he had received five hundred talents * for that 
purpoſe. Lyſander, contrary to the common character 
of the Spartans, was ſubmiſſive and condeſcending, ' 
full of complacency for the grandees, always ready to 
pay his court to them, and ſupporting, for the good 
of the ſervice, all the weight of their haughtineſs and 
vanity, with incredible patience; in which behaviour 
| ſome people make the whole addreſs and merit of a 
courtier conſiſt, «© 3 
He did not forget himſelf on this occaſion, and 
ſetting at work all that the induſtry and art of a com- 
plete courtier could ſuggeſt of flattery and inſinuation, 
he perfectly gained the young prince's favour and good 
opinion. After having praiſed his generoſity, magni- 
ficence, and zeal for the Lacedæmonians, he deſired 
him to give each ſoldier and mariner a drachma per 
day; in order to debauch thoſe of the enemy by that 
means, and thereby terminate the war the ſooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the project; but ſaid, that 
he could make no change in the king's order, and that 
the treaty with them expreſsly ſettled only half a talent 
4 to be paid monthly for each galley. The prince, 
however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 
before his departure, drinking to his health, and preſſin 
him to aſk ſomething of him, Lyſander defired that 
an & obolus a day might be added to the ſeamen's pay. 
This was granted, and he gave them four oboli, inſtead 
of three, which they received before, and paid them 
all the arrears due to them, with a month's advance; 
giving Lyſander ten thouſand || Daricks for that pur- 


| poſe; that is, an hundred thouſand livres, or about five 
thouſand pounds ſterling. ESSE Hg 


: | THE 5 This 
* Five hundred thouſand crowns, or ng ae French ; each obolus 
about 112, 500l. ſterl. being three balf-pence; ſo that the 
+ Ten-pence. | four oboli awere fix-pence bali penny 
r One thouſand five hundred a day, inftead of five-pence, or thres 
kwvres, about 1121. flerling. oboli. 1 8 
be drachma was ſix oboli, | 4 Darick is about a piſtole. 
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alacrity, and almoſt unmanned the enemy's gallies; 
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This largenels filled the whole fleet with ardour and 


the greateſt part of the mariners deſerting to the party 
where the pay was beſt, The Athenians, in deſpair 
upon receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus by the interpoſition of Tiſſaphernes; but he 
would not hearken to them, notwithſtanding che ſatrap 
repreſented, that it was not for the king's intereſt to 
aggrandiſe the Lacedæmonians, but to balance the 
power of one ſide with that of the other, in order to 
perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own 


diviſions. 


Though Lyſander had conſiderably weakened. the 
enemy by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not how- 
ever hazard a battle wich them, particularly apprehend- 
ing Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, had the 


greater number of ſhips, and had never been over- 


thrown in any battle either by ſea or land. Bur after 


Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocæ a, and Ionia, 
to raiſe money, of which he was in want for the pay- 
ment of his troops, and had given the command of 
his fleet to Antiochus, with expreſs order not to fight 
or attack the enemy in his abſence; the new com- 
mander, to make ſhow of his courage, and to brave 
Lyſander, entered the port of Epheſus with two gallies, 
and after having made a great noiſe, retired with loud 


laughter, and an air of contempt and inſult. Lyſander, 


enr: aged at that affront, immediately detached ſome 


gallies, and went himſelf in purſuit of him. But as 


the Athenians advanced to ſupport Antiochus, he 
ordered other gallics of his ſide to come on, till the 


whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the engage- 


ment became general on both ſides. Lyſander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian 
gallies, he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return 

to Samos, failed even into the port to offer him battle; 


but Lyſander was contented with his victory, and did 


not think proper to ge * 1 that he retired without 


doing any thing. 
4 . Thraſybulus 
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T hraſybulus at the ſame time, the moſt dangerous Daz: 
enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and went N*7**% 
to Athens to accuſe him. To enflame his enemies in , 
the city the more, he told the people in a full aſſembly, 3593. 
that Alcibiades had entirely ruined” their affairs, and Ant. J. C. 
the navy, by the licence he had introduced; that he 
had given himſelf up to the moſt * notorious debau- 
chees and drunkards, who from common ſeamen were 
the only perſons in credit about him; that he aban- 
doned his Whole authority to them, to be at leiſure to 
enrich himſelf in the provinces, and to plunge himfelf 
there into intemperance and all other infamous exceſſes, 
to the diſgrace of Athens, whilſt his fleet was left 
neglected in the face of the enemy's. 
Another article of accuſation againſt him was taken 
from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, 
for an aſylum and retreat for him; as neither being 
able nor willing to return any more to his country. 
The Athenians, a capricious inconſtant people, gave 
credit to theſe impeachments. The Iois of the laſt. 
battle, and his little ſucceſs fince his departure from 
Athens, inſtead of the great and wonderful actions 
expected from him, entirely ſunk him in their 
opinions; and his own glory and reputation may be 
ſaid to have occaſioned his ruin. For he was ſuſpected 
of not deſiring to do what was not done, which they 
could not believe out of his power, becauſe they were 
fully perſuaded, that nothing he defired to do was 
impoſſible to him. They made it a crime in Alcibi- 
ades that the rapidity of his conqueſts did not anſwer 
to that of their imaginations; not conſidering, that 
he made war without money upon a people who had 
the great king for their treaſurer, and that he was often 
obliged to quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was 
neceſſary for tne payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
However it was, Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten 
generals nominated in his ſtead; of which, when he 


received 


* Antiochus is 3 at in this. ades by catching a quail 8 . 
lace, a mean debauched man, wha aubich be bad let * A . 
. bad acquired the Favour of Alcibi« : 
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received advice, he retired in his galley to ſome caſtles 
he had in the Thracian Cherſoneſus. e e 

(7) About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings 


of Lacedæmonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, 
who reigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine 


anſwer to one who aſked, why it was not permitted 
to change any thing in the ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: 
* Becauſe, ſays he, at Sparia the laws command men, 
end not men the laws. | ” ? | 
(5) Lyſander, who intended to eſtabliſh the govern- 
ment of the-nobility in all the cities in the dependence 


of Sparta, that the governors of his chooſing might be 


always at his diſpoſal, from his having rendered them 
independent of their people, he cauſed ſuch perſons _ 
of the principal cities to come to Epheſus, as he knew 


to be the boldeſt, and moſt enterpriſing and ambiti- 


ous. Theſe he placed at the head of affairs, promoted 
to the greateſt honours, and raiſed to the firſt em- 
ployments of the army, thereby rendering himſelf, 
ſays Plutarch, the - accomplice of all the crimes and 
oppreſſions they committed to advance and enrich 
themſelves. For this reaſon they were always ex- 
tremely attached to him, and regretted him infinitely, 


when Callicratidas came to ſucceed him, and took 


upon him the command of the fleet. He was not 
inferior to Lyſander either in valour or military know- 
ledge, and was infinitely above him in point of moral 
virtue. Alike ſevere to himſelf and others, inacceſſible 
to flattery and ſloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
he retained the modeſty, temperance, and auſterity of 

the ancient Spartans ; virtues. that began to diſtin- 
guiſh him particularly, as they were not too common 
in his time. His probity and juſtice were proof 
againſt all things; his ſimplicity and integrity abhor- 
red all falſchood and fraud, to which were joined a 


_ . truely Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul. The 


| great 
3 Diod. p. 196. (5) Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. p. 442—444. Plut. 


in Lyſand. p. 433-436. Diod. p. 197, 198. 
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great and powerful could not hinder themſelves from Dazzvs. 
admiring his virtue; but they were better pleaſdd 
with the facility and condeſcenſion of his predeceſſor, 
who was blind to. the injuſtice and violence of their 
actions. 7 
It was not without mortification and jealouſy Ly- 
ſander ſaw him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him 
the command, and out of a criminal baſeneſs and 
treachery, not uncommon with thoſe who hearken more 
to their private ambition than the good of the publick, 
he did him all the ill offices in his power. Of the ten 
thouſand Daricks, which Cyrus had given him for the 
augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned the 
remainder to that prince; telling Callicratidas, that he 
might apply to the king for the money, and that it 
depended on him to find means for the ſubſiſtence of | 
his army, This conduct gave him great trouble, and 
diſtreſſed him exceedingly. For he had brought no 
money with him from Sparta, and could not reſolve 
to extort any from the citizens, as he found them ſuf- 
ficently rifled already. A | 
(t) In this urgent neceſſity a perſon having offered 
him fifty talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) 
to obtain a favour he could not grant with juſtice, he 
refuſed them. Upon which Cleander, one of his of- 
ficers, ſaid, I would accept them, were I in your 
* place.” ©*© And ſo would I,” replied the general, 
« were I in yours.” | N 
He had no other reſourſe therefore than to go, as 
Lyſander had done, to aſk money at the gates of the 
king's general and lieutenants, for which he was the 
leaſt proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated 
in the love of liberty, full of great and noble ſenti- 
ments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and baſe- 
| neſs, he was convinced at heart, that it was leſs evil 
and diſhonour for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, 
than infamouſly to make their court, and beg at the 
gates of Barbarians, whoſe only merit conſiſted in their 
gold and ſilver. The whole nation were indeed dif- 
graced by ſo mean a proſtitution.” — 5 


Cicero, 


(t) Plut, in Apoph. p. 222. 
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Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
Novnv*. racters of perſons employed in the adminiſtration of 
government, and maxes the application of them to the 

two generals, of whom we ſpeak. The one, ſays 

he, * zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies of 
all fraud, piqued themſelves upon their {ſimplicity and 
candour, and do not believe, that it can ever conſiſt 
with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice. The others, 
prepared to do or ſuffer every thing, are not aſnamed 
of the meaneſt actions and proſtitutions, provided from 
thoſe {unworthy means they have reaſon to expect the 
Cicero places Callicratidas 
amongſt the former, and Lyſander amongſt the latter, 
to whom he gives two epithets not much to his honour, 
and hardly conſiſtent with the Spartan character, when 
he calls him very artful. and very patient, or rather very 


ſucceſs of their deſigns. 


complaiſant. 
Cuallicratidas, 


with him. 


however, forced by neceſſity, went to 
Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cy- 
rus, where he deſired that prince might be told, that 
the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to ſpeak 
He was anſwered, that Cyrus was then at 


table, engaged in a + party of pleaſure ; to which he 
replied with a modeſt tone and air, that he was in no 
haſte, and would wait till the prince came forth. The 
guards ſet up a laugh, wondering at the honeſt ſtran- 
ger's ſimplicity, which had ſo little the air of the 
world in it; and he was obliged to retire. He came 
thither a ſecond time, and was again denied admittance. 
Upon which he returned to Epheſus, loading thoſe 
with curſes and imprecations, who had firſt made 
their court to Barbarians, and by their flattery and ſub- 


miſſions had taught them to make their riches a 


* Sunt his alii multum diſpares, 
ſimplices et aperti; qui nihil ex 


occulto, nihil ex inſidiis agendum 


utant ; veritatis cultores, fraudis 
inimiti: itemque alii, qui quidvis 
perpetiantur, cuivis deſerviant, 
dum, quod velint, conſequantur. 
Quo in genere verſutiſſimum et 


patientiſſimum, Lacedæmonium 


title 
and 


Lyſandrum accepimus, contra- 
que Callicratidem. Offic. I. i. n. 


309». + L „ 
+ The Greek ſays literally tbat 


he *was drinking, wivii, The Per- 


fians valued themſelves upon drink- 
ing a great deal, as an inflance of 
their merit, as ave ſhall ſee in Cyrus's 

letter to the Lacedemonians. 


- 
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and pretence for an the reſt of mankind. Ad- Nerz, 
drefling himſelf at the fame time to thoſe about him, 

he ſwore, that as ſoon. as he returned to Sparta, he 
would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongſt themſelves, that for the future they 
might become formidable to the Barbarians, and have 

no further occaſion for their aid to invade and ruin each 

other. But that generous Spartan, whoſe thoughts 

were ſo noble, and ſo worthy the Lacedæmonian 

name and whoſe juſtice, magnanimity, and valour, 

might rank him with all that Greece had ever pro- 

duced of the moſt excellent and moſt conſummate, 
had not the good fortune to return to his country, nor 

to apply himſelf to a work ſo great, and ſo worthy of 
b 8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sxor. V. CAlLLIcRATIDAS 7s defeated by the Athe- | 
nians near the Arginuſz. The Athenians paſs ſentence | 
f death upon ſeveral of their generals for not baving 
_ off the bodies of thoſe who had been ſlain in 


_ - the battle. SocraTEs alone has the courage to oppoſe 
' ſo unjuſt a ſentence. + „ | 


(a) FNALLICRATIDAS, after having gained 
1 0 ſeveral victories over the Athenians, had at laſt 
purſued Conon, one of their generals, into the port of 
Mitylene, where he kept him blocked up. This was 
in the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
Conon ſeeing himſelf beſieged by ſea and land with- 
out hope of aid, and in want of proviſions found 
means to appriſe Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in leſs than a month's time a fleet of an 
hundred and ten ſail were fitted out, on board of which 
were embarked all who were capable of bearing arms, 
as well ſlaves as freemen, with ſome horſe. At Samos 
they were joined by the allies with forty gallies, and 
ſteered for the Arginuſæ, iſlands ſituate between Cuma 
and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of their 
Vol. III. = T courſe, 


(a) Xenoph. Hellen. *. i. p. 4442452. - Diod, I, xXili. P · 198, & 
201. 217— 222. 1 ED | 
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bn. courſe, left Eteonicus to continue the liege with fifty 
$o7*V* ſhips, and put to ſea with an hundred and twenty ſail. 
with deſign to face the enemy, and prevent their 
relieving Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was 
commanded by Protomachus and Thraſylus, who had 
each fificen gallies. They were ſupported hy a ſecond 
line with a like number of ſhips, commanded by Lyſias 
and Ariſtogenes. The left wing, like the other, 
drawn up in two lines, was under Ariſtocrates and Dio- 
medon, ſupported by Eraſinides and Pericles *. The 
main body, conſiſting of near thirty. gallies amongſt 
which were the three Athenian admirals, was diſpoſed. 
in one line. They bad ſtrengthened. each of their wings 
with a ſecond line; 1 their gallies were neither 
ſo ſwift, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as thoſe of the enemy: 
ſo that there was reaſon to tear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both ſides at the ſame time. 
The Lacedæ monians and their allies, who perceived 
they were inferior in number to the enemy, contented 
il themſelves with drawing up in one line, in order to 
equal their front, and for the greater facility of run- 
18 ning between the Athenian gallies, and turning nimbly 
| round them. Callicratidas's pilot, daunted at the 
1 inequality, adviſed him not to hazard the battle, 
and to retire: But he replied, that he could not fly 
l uithout ſhame, and that his death was of ſmall impor- 
| tance to the republick. Sparta, ſaid he, does not depend 
Ee pon one man. He commanded the right wing, and 
Thraſonidas the Theban the left. | 
It was terrible to behold the fea covered with three 
hupdred gallies ready to engage. Never had more 
numerous naval armies of the Greeks joined battle 
before. The ability, experience, and valour of the 
| generals who commanded, left nothing to deſire; ſo 
at there was reaſon to believe this battle would decide | 
the fate of both people, and put an end to a war that 
had endured ſo Jong. When the ſignals were given, 
the two armies raiſed great ſhouts, and began the fight. 
Callicratidas, who rom the anſwer of the augurs 


| I" 


| 


* He was on of the great fun 
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expected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of Datu, 
valour. He attacked the enemy with incredible courage 

and boldneſs; funk: ſome of their - ſhips, diſabled 

others by breaking their oars and piercing their ſides 
with the prow or beak of his galley. At length he 
attacked' that of Pericles, and' made a thouſand holes in 

it; but the latter having hooked him faſt with a grap- 

pling iron, he found it impoſſible to diſengage himſelf, 

and was ſurrounded in an inſtant by ſeveral of the 

Athenian veſſels. His own was immediately filled with 

the enemy, and after a dreadful flaughter, he fell dead, 
rather overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquiſhed: 

The right wing, which he commanded, having loſt 

its admiral, was put to flight. The left, compoſed of 

Bœotians and Eubaans, ſtill made a long and vigorous 

reſiſtance," from the important concern they were 
in, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, againſt whom they had revolted; but they were 
at length obliged to give way, and retire in diſorder. 

The Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſæ. 

They loſt twenty-five gallies in this battle, and the 
enemy more than ſeventy, of which number were nine 
of the ten furniſhed by the Lacedæmonianss. 

(8) Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedæmonian 
general, for his juſtice, valour, and magnanimity, 
with all who had ever rendered themſelves moſt worthy 
of admiration amongſt the Greekk«ks. 

(c) He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- 

ing the battle at the Arginuſæ, and obſerves, that to 

avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, he 
had, through a miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the 
eſſential duty of his function. For, ſays Plutarch, if 

(to uſe the compariſon of * Iphicrates) the light · armed 

infantry reſemble the hands, the horſe the feet, the 

main body the breaſt,” and the general the head; the 
general, who abandons himſelf raſhly to the impetuo- 
ſity of his valour, does not ſo much neglect or expoſe 
his own life, as the lives of thoſe, whoſe ſafety depends 
al Mo mem nat eee e upon 


hs (5 Plut. in Lyſand. p. 460 00 Plot. in Pelop. p. 223. * 
* He was a famous general of the Athenians. 
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Derive, upon his. Our Lacedemonian chief was therefore in 
oe the wrong, continues Plutarch, to anſwer the pilot, 
who adviſed him to retire, Sparta daes not dep 2 

one man. For though it be true, that Callicratidas, 
fighting under the orders of another by ſea or land, 
was no more than one man, yet, commanding an army, 
all who obeyed his orders were collected in his perſon; 
and he, in whom ſo many thouſands might be loſt, 

Was no longer one man. Cicero had paſſed the ſame 

judgement upon him before Plutarch. After having 

ſaid, that there were many perſons to be found, who 
were ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, 
for their country, but who out of a falſe delicacy in 
point of glory would not hazard their reputation for 
it in the leaſt; he cites the example of Callicratidas, 
who anſwered thoſe who adviſed him to retreat from 
the Arginuſe, That Sparta could fit out another fleet if 
this were loft; but for bimſelf, he could not fly before the 

enemy wit hout ſhame and infamy. PEP 9.5 

1 return to the ſequel: of the battle near the Argi- 

nuſæ. The Athenian: generals ordered Theramenes, 

Thraſybulus, and ſome other officers, to return with 

about fifty gallies to take up the wrecks and dead 

bodies, in order to their interment, whilſt they rowed 
on with therreſt againſt Eteonicus, who kept Conon 
beſieged before Mitylene. But a rude tempeſt came 
on ſuddenly and prevented the execution of this order. 
Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, and 
fearing it might occaſion alarm and terrour amongſt 
the troops, ſent back thoſe who brought it, wich 
orders to return with wreaths of flowers upon their 
heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had gained 
mids enen, , She eg, 20% n e e oe. 
profundere pro patria parati ef. qui cloſſem ab Arginuſis removen- 
ſent, idem glorie jaftpram ne — eee 
minimam quidem facere vellenty candum putabant. Quibus ille 
ne republica quidem poſtulante: reſpondit, Lacedzemonios, claſſe illa 
ut Callicratidas, qui, cum Lage» amiſſa, aliam parare poſſe, fe fur 
dæmonjorum dux fuiſſet Pelopon- gere ſine ſuo dedetore nan poke, a 
ntſiato bello, multatue fetiſſot Wie. Mr. I. i. n. 38. e 
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the victory, and deftroyed the whole Athenian fleet, pa 


Upon their return he offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, Nornus, 


and having made his troops take ſome refreſhment, he 
ſent the gallies away directly, the wind being fair, and 
marched. off the land-army to Methympa, after 
having burnt the camp. Conon being delivered in this 
manner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, 
which returned forthwith to'Samos. However, when 
it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had been 
left without interment, the 7 were highly enraged, 
and laid the whole weight of their reſentment upon 
thoſe they believed guilty of that crime. The ancients 
held it a great one not to provide ſepulture for the 
dead; and we may obſerve, that after all their battles, 
the firſt care of the conquered, notwithſtanding the 
ſenſe of their misfortune, and their great affliction for 
a bloody defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion of arms 
from the victor, in order to pay their laſt duties to thoſe 
who had fallen in battle; upon which they believed 
their happineſs in another 15 depended. They had 
little or no idea of the reſurrection of the body; but 
however, the Pagans, in the ſoul's concern for the body 
after death, the religious regard paid to it, and the 
paſſion with which they rendered ſoſemn honours to the 
dead, ſeem to argue, that they had ſome confuſed no- 
tion of a reſurrection, which ſubſiſted amongſt all na- 
tions, and deſcended from the moſt ancient tradition, 
though they could not diſtinguiſh clearly upon it. | 
Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaining only 
Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes 
and Philocles for colleagues. Eight days after which, 


two of them withdrew themſelves, and only fix re- 


turned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth general, 
who returned before the reſt of the fleet, accuſed the 
other chiefs before the people, making them reſponſible 
for not bringing off the dead after the battle; and . to 
clear himſelf, read the letter they had written to the ſe- 
nate and people, wherein they excuſed themſelves from 
the violence of the ſtorm, without charging any body. 
. That 
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That calumny was deteſtably vile, as done in abuſe of 
their reſerve in not mentioning him in their letter, and 
in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he might 
have appeared the moſt guilty. The generals, at their 
return, nof being able to prevail for the time neceſſary 
for making their defence, contented themſelves wit 
repreſenting in few words the ſtate of the affair, and 
appealed for the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, 
and all preſent when it happened. The people A 
to receive their excuſe favourably, and ae rſons 
offered themſelves for their ſureties; but it was thought 
proper to adjourn the aſſembly, becauſe of the night, 
and it being the people's cuſtom to give their ſuf- 
frages by lifting up of hands, their reſolution could not 
be known; beſides which the council were firſt to 
give their opinion upon the queſtion to be propoſed to 
the people. „„ 

The feaſt of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in 
which it was the cuſtom to aſſemble by families, the 
relations of Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in 
mourning habits, and ſhaved, in proper places, who 
ſaid, they were the kindred of thoſe who had been 
lain in the battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuſe the 
generals in the ſenate, It was decreed in conſequence, 
that as the accuſation and defence had been heard in 
the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpective tribes 
ſhould give their voices, and if the accuſed were found 
guilty, they ſhould be puniſhed with death, their 
eſtates confiſcated, and the tenth part conſecrated to 
the“ goddeſs. Some ſenators oppoſed this decree as . 
unjuſt, and contrary to the laws: But as the people, 
at the inſtigation of Callixenes, threatened to include 
the oppoſers in the ſame cauſe and crime with the 
generals, they were ſo mean as to deſiſt from their op- 
poſition, and to ſacrifice the innocent generals to their 
own ſafety, by conſenting to the decree. Socrates (the 
celebrated philoſopher) was the only one of the ſenators 

who ſtood firm, and perſiſted obſtinately in oppoſing 
a decree ſo notoriouſly unjuft, and fo contrary to all 
ON 5 V laws. 
* Minerva, 25 
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laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in de- Dazrvs 
| Fence of the generals, ſhowed, © That they had failed X97 *%% 


« in nothing of their duty, as they had given orders 
„ that the dead bodies ſhould be taken up: That if 
any one were guilty, it was he, who, being charged 
« with theſe orders, had neglected to put them in 
« execution; but that he accuſed nobody; and that 
the tempeſt, which came on unexpectedly ar the 
« very inſtant, was an unanſwerable apology, and en- 
« tirely diſcharged the accuſed from all guilt. He 
* demanded, that a whole day ſhould be allowed them 
« to make their defence, a favour not denied to the 
* moſt criminal, and that they ſhould be tried ſepa- 
rately. He repreſented, that they were not in the 
leaſt obliged to precipitate a ſentence, wherein the 
“ lives of the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens were con- 
* cerned; that it was in ſome meaſure attacking the 
« gods to make *. men reſponſible for the winds and 
„ weather; that they could not, without the moſt 
* flagrant ingratitude and injuſtice, put the conquerors 
* to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and 
% honours, or give up the defenders of their country 
* to the rage of thoſe who envied them; that if they 
« did fo, their unjuſt judgement would be followed 
% with a ſudden, but vain repentance, which would 
leave behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover them 
„ with eternal ſhame and infamy.” The people 
ſeemed at firſt to be moved with theſe reaſons ; but 
animated by the accuſers, they pronounced ſentence 
of death againſt eight of their generals; and fix of 
them, who were preſent, were ſeiſed in order to their 
being carried to execution. One of them, Diomedon, 
a perſon of great reputation for his valour and probity, 
demanded to be heard. Athenians” ſaid he, I 
* with the ſentence you have paſſed upon us may not 
prove the misfortune of the republick ; but I have 
* one favour to aſk of you in behalf of my colleagues 
© and myſelf, which is to acquit us before the gods of 

e | 3 a . . *'the 


* Quem adeo iniquum, ut fluctus deliquerint? Tacts An- 
fceleri aſſignet, quod venti et aal. I. xiv. c. 3. 
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Darivs © the vows we made to them for you and ourſelves, 
NoTuvs. $ ag we are not in a condition to dilchar e them; for 
1 e it is to their protection, invoked before the battle, 
* we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory 
« gained by us over the enemy.” There was not one 
good citizen, that did not melt into tears at this diſ- 
courſe ſo full of goodneſs and religion, and admire 
with ſurpriſe the moderation of a perſon, who ſeeing 
I himſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent the 
leaſt reſentment, or even complaint aut his judges, 
but was ſolely intent (in favour of an ungrateful 
country, which had doomed them to periſh) upon what 
it owed the gods in common with them for the victory 
they had lately obtained. 3 | 
The fix generals were hardly executed, when the 
people opened their eyes, and perceived all the horrour 
of that ſentence ; but their repentance could not reſtore 
the dead to life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in 
priſon, and refuſed to be heard. Having found means 
to make his eſcape, he fled to Decelia to the enemy, 
from whence he returned ſome time after to Athens, 
where he died of hunger, univerſally deteſted and ab- 
horred by all the world, as all falſe accuſers and ſlan- 
derers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the peo- 
ple themſelves were juſtly puniſhed for their crime by 
the gods, who abandoned them ſoon after, not to a 
fingle maſter, but to thirty tyrants, who treated them 
with the utmoſt rigour and cruelty. ** 
(d) The diſpoſition of a people is very naturally 
imaged in this account; and Plato, upon the ſame 
event, draws in few words their character with much 
ſpirit and reſemblance. The * commonalty, ſays he, 
is an unconſtant, ungrateful, cruel, . ſuſpicious animal, 
incapable of ſubmitting to the government of reaſon ; = 
which is no wonder, adds he, as it is commonly com- 
poſed of the dregs of a city, and is a monſtrous 
aſſemblage, without form or order, of all that is 
worſt in it. N e 


| | The 
5 (4) Plut. in Axioch. p. 368, 369. GL 
*. «þix:gr, Axa tic, Su, dar exaitivieg 
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The ſame relation ſhows what effect fear can hayeDanrvs 
upon the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs fr 
the wiſeſt, and 1 wr there 5 who are e bt 
ſupporting inflexibly view of prefent- danger and 
diſgrace. Though the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe 
was perfectly known in the ſenate, at leaſt by the 
major part of it, as ſoon as the people's rage was men- 
tioned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, thoſt 
grave ſenators, moſt of whom had commanded armies, 
and who all of them had frequently expoſed them- 
| ſelves to the greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly changed 
ſides, and came over to the moſt notorious calumny, 
and crying injuſtice, that ever had being. An evident 
roof, that there is a courage, though very rare, which 
infinitely tranſcends the valour, that induces fo many 
thouſands of men every day to confront the moſt ter- 
rible dangers in battle. e | 
Amongſt all the judges, only one, truely worthy of, 
his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon 
and perfidy, ſtood firm and immoveable; and though 
he knew his ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of 
little or no conſequence tothe accuſed, he thought them 
a juſt homage to oppreſſed innocence, and that it 
was * unworthy .an honeſt man to govern himſelf by 
the fury of a blind and frantick people. We ſee inthis 
inſtance how far the cauſe of juſtice may be abandoned, 
We may conclude it was not better defended before the 
people. Of more than three thouſand citizens, who 
compoſed the aſſembly, two only took upon them the 
defence of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axiochus. 
Plato has preſerved their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialogue, from whence part of theſe 
reflexions are taken. . 8 18 | 
The ſame year the battle of the Arginuſæ was A. NM. 
fought, Dionyſius poſſeſſed himſelf of the tyranny. in 1 
Sicily. I ſhall — ſpeaking of him till the enſuing 406. 
volume, in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory of the tyrants 
VJ athupe. 53 | 
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Seer. VI. Lysanpes commands the Lacedemonian fleet, = 
Cyrus is recalled to court by: bis father. LyvsSanver's 


J. c. 


were ganted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta 


celebrated victory over the Athenians at ÆAgoſpotamos. 


(/) A FTER the defeat at the Arginuſæ, the affairs 
55 of the Peloponneſians declining, the allies, 
ſupported by the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſſy to 
Sparta, to demand that the command of the fleet 
ſhould again be given to Lyſander, with the promiſe of 
ſerving with more affection and courage if their requeſt 


that the ſame perſon ſhould be twice admiral; the 
Lacedæmonians, to ſatisfy the allies, gave the title of 
admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander with him, 
whom in appearance they commiſſioned only as vice- 
admiral; though in effect with all the authority of the 


ſupreme command. 


All thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and were of moſt authority in them, 
ſaw him arrive with extreme joy; promiſing them- 


ſelves, from his influence, the final ſubverſion of the 


democratick power. His character of complacency 


for his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, ſuited 


much better with their ambitious and injurious views, 
than the auſtere equity of Callicratidas. For Lyſan- 
der was a man of the moſt corrupt heart, and gloried 
in having no principles in point of virtue or the. moſt 
ſacred duties. He made no ſcruple to employ artifice 
and deceit upon all occaſions, and efteemed juſtice 


only as far as it ſerved his meaſures. When it did not 


promote them, he never failed to prefer the uſeful, 
which with him was alone laudable and excellent; 


from a perſuaſion that truth had in its own nature no 


advantage over falſchood, and that the value of both 


one and the other was to be determined by the conve- 
nience reſulting from them. And for thoſe who repre- 


ſented to him, that it was unworthy the deſcendents 
of Hercules to make uſe of fraud and treachery, he 


5 | laughed 
C7) Xenoph, Hellen. I. ii. p. 43. Plut. in Lyſ. I. ix. 436, 437, Diod, 
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laughed at them; For, ſaid he, where the lion's ſtin is Rara 


26 


not long enough, it is neceſſary to tack the fox's tail io it. 


_ van r g aſcribed to him, ſufficiently denotes, 
how ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed 
to ſay, * Children are amuſed with baubles, and men with 
caths ; ſhowing: by ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that 
the gods were more inconſiderable with him than his 
enemies, For the who deceives with 'a falſe oath, 
plainly declares in ſo doing, that he fears his enemies, 
but that he deſpiſes Gd. ELL e 55 
(g) Here ends the twenty-ſixth year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war. In this year, it was, that young Cyrus, 
dazzled with the unuſual ſplendour of ſupreme autho- 
_ rity, and jealous of the leaſt omiſſion in point of cere- 
monial homage, diſcovered by a remarkable action the 
ſecret of his heart. Brought up from his infancy in 
the reigning houſe, nurtured under the ſhade of the 
throne amidſt the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the diſcourſes of an am- 
bitious mother who idolized him, in the deſire and 
hope of empire, he began already to affect the rights 
of ſovereignty, and to exact the honours paid to it 
with ſurpriſing haughtineſs and rigour. Two Perſians 
of the royal Rady his couſin-germans by their mo- 
ther, his father- Darius's ſiſter, had omitted to cover 
their hands with their ſleeves in his preſence, accord- 
ing to a ceremonial obſerved only to the kings of Per- 
ſia. Cyrus, reſenting that neglect as a capital crime, 
condemned them both to die, and cauſed them to be 
executed at Sardis without -mercy. Darius, at whoſe 
feet their relations threw themſelves to demand juſtice, 
was very much affected with the tragical end of his 
two nephews, and looked upon this action of his ſon's 
as an attempt upon himſelf, to whom alone that honour = 
was due. He reſolved therefore to take his govern- 
I Be | ment 


- | (g) Xenoph. Hellen. 1! ii. p. 454- | | 
be Greek text admits of an- games, and men in their oaths, 
other ſenſe, which is perhaps no "Exidive Tus A waildag apgayanugy 
leſs god: Children may uſe art, de dat 7pnn; Elawyr3% 
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and cheat one another in their | 
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Darroe ment from him, and- ordered him to court upon the 
verso. pretext of being fick, and having a deſirg to ſee him. 

Cyrus befote his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sar- 
dis, and put into his hands great ſums of money for 
the payment of his fleet, promiſing him ſtill more for 
the 5 And with the oſtentation of a young man, 
to let him ſee how much he deſired to oblige him, he 
aſſured him, that though the king his father ſnould 
ceaſe to afford him any ſupplies, he would furniſn him 
the more willingly out of his own coffers, and that 
rather than he ſhould want the neceſſary proviſions, he 
would even cauſe the throne of maſſy gold and ſilver, 
upon which he ſat in judgement, to be melted down. 
At length, when he was upon the point of ſetting out, 
he empowered him to receive the tributes and reve- 
nues of the cities, confided the government of his pro- 
| vinces to him, and conjured him with embraces not 

1 to give battle in his abſence, unleſs ſuperior in force; 

i| | becauſe the king neither wanted the will nor the power 

= to give him that ſuperiority to the enemy; promiſing 
at the ſame time, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affec- 
tion, to bring him a great number of ſhips from Phce- 
nicia and Cilicia. hogs ron Ro La 
() After that Prince's departure, Lyſander failed 
towards the Helleſpont, and laid fiege ro Lampſacus. 
Torax, having marched thither with his land-forces at 
the ſame time, aſſaulted the city on his ſide. (i) The 
place was carried by ſtorm, and abandoned by Lyſan- 
der to the mercy of the ſoldiers. The Athenians, who 
followed him cloſe, came to an anchor in the port of 
Eleontum in the Cherſoneſus, with an hundred and 
fourſcore gallies. But upon the news of the taking 
of Lamptacus, they immediately ſteered for Seſtos, 
and after having taken in proviſions, they ſtood away 
from thence, failing along the coaſt to a place called 
* Zgoſpotamos, where they halted over-againſt the 
enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampſacus. 
The Helleſpont is not above two thouſand paces broad 
: g 5 . In - 
( Xenoph. Hellen. I. ii. p. 435—45$. (i) Plut. in Lyſ. 


p. 437, & 440. Idem, in Alcib. p. 212. Died. 1. xiii. p. 225, 226. 
1 '# The river of the goat, . 
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in that place. The two armies, ſeeing themſelves ſo 
near each other, expected only to reſt that day, and were 
in hopes of coming to a battle on the net. 
But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He com- 
manded the ſeamen and pilots to go on board their 
gallies, as if they were in reality to fight the next 
morning at break of day, to hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs, and to wait his orders with profound ſilence; 
He ordered the land- army in like manner to draw up 


ins battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the day without 


any noiſe. On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun was 


N 
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riſen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 


their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lyſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order of 
battle, with their heads towards the enemy, lay till 
without making any movement. In the evening, when 
the Athenians withdrew, he did not ſuffer. his ſoldiers 


to go. aſhore, till two or three gallies, which he had 


ſent out to obſerve them, were returned with advice, 
that they had ſeen the enemy land. The next day paſ- 
ſed in the fame manner, as did the third and fourth. 
Such a conduct, which -argued- reſerve and apprehen- 


ſion, extremely augmented the ſecurity and boldneſs 


of the Atheniaus, and inſpired them with an extreme 
contempt for an army, which fear, in their ſenſe, pre- 


vented from ſhowing themſelves, and attempting any 


to whom he repreſented, that they kept upon a very 
diſadvantageous coaſt, where there were neither ports 


and difficulty; and that they were very much in 
fleet, as ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle and dif- 
enemy's fleet faced them in view, accuſtomed to 
execute the orders of their general with inſtant obedi- 


ence, and upon the ſlighteſt ſignal. He offered alſo 


Whilſt his paſſed, Alciblades, who was near the 
fleet, took horſe, and came to the Athenian generals; 


| nor cities in the neighbourhood, that they were obliged 
to bring their proviſions from Seſtos with great danger 
the wrong to ſuffer the ſoldiers and mariners of the 


perſe themſelves at their own pleaſure, whilſt the 


— — <I> TD. <n 
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Danrve to attack the enemy by land with a ſtrong body of 
| "Nornvs. Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
| generals, eſpecially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of 
their command, did not content themſelves with re- 
fuſing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event 
proved unfortunate, the: whole blame would fall on 
them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades would engroſs 
the honour of it; but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe 
and ſalutary counſel, as if a man in diſgrace loſt his 
ſenſe and abilities with the favour of the common- 
wealth. Alcibiades withdrew, 2 . 
F The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves 
| again, and offered him battle; retiring in the evening 
according to cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the 
days before. Lyſander, as uſual, detached ſome gallies 
to obſerve them, with orders to return with the 
utmoſt diligence, when they ſaw the Athenians landed, 
and to put a brazen buckler at each ſhip's head as ſoon 
N s they reached the middle of the channel. Himſelf 
| in the mean time ran through the whole line in his 
galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the ſea- 
men and ſoldiers in readineſs to row and fight on the 
Ert gal: +» oo! 0 THINS HC] 
As ſoon as the bucklers were put up in the ſhips 
heads, and the admiral's galley had given the ſignal 
by the ſound of trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards 
in good order. The land- army at the ſame time 
made all poſſible haſte to the top of the promontory to 
ſee the battle. The ſtrait that ſeparates the two 
continents in this place, is about fifteen ſtadia“, or 
three quarters of a league in breadth, which ſpace 
was preſently cleared through the activity and dili- 
gence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, 
was the firſt who perceived, from ſhore, the enemy's 
fleet advance in good order to attack him ; upon 
which he immediately cried out for the troops to em- 
bark. In the height of ſorrow and perplexity, ſome 
 - he called to by their names, ſome he conjured, and 
others he forced to go on board their gallies; but 48 
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his endeavours. and emotion were ineffectual, the ſol. Da 


diers being diſperſed on all ſides. For they were no 
ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were ran to the 


NoaTuvus 


ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome to ſleep: 


in their tents, and others had began to dreſs their ſup- 


pers. This proceeded from the want of vigilance 
and experience in their generals, ho not ſuſpecting 


the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in taking their 
repoſe, and gave their ſoldiers the ſame liberty. 


The enemy had already fallen on with loud: cries 
and a great noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſen- 
gaging himſelf with nine gallies, of which number 
was the ſacred ſhip called the Paralian, ſtood away 
for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. 

The Peloponneſians, falling upon the reſt of the fleet, 
took immediately the gallies which were empty, 
and diſabled and deſtroyed: ſuch as began to fill with 


men. The ſoldiers, who ran without order or arms 


to their relief, were either killed in the endeavour to 
get on board, or flying on. ſhore were cut to pieces 


— 


by the enemy, who landed in purſuit of them. Ly- 


ſander took three thouſand priſoners, with all the 


generals, and the whole fleet. After having plun- 
dered the camp, and faſtened the enemy's gallies to 
the ſterns of his own, he returned to Lampſacus, 
amidſt the ſound of flutes and ſongs of triumph. It 


was his glory to have achieved one of the greateſt 
military exploits, recorded in hiſtory, with little or 
no loſs, and to have terminated a war in the ſmall 
ſpace of an hour, which had already laſted ſeven-and- 
twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, had 

been of much longer continuance. Lyſander im- 


ne deſpatches with this agreeable news to 
parta. „ or 3 

The three thouſand priſoners, taken in this. battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lyſander called upon 
Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had 
cauſed all the priſoners taken in two gallies, the one 


* 


of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from 
the top of a precipice, and had formerly 3 | 


Dazrv> the people of Athens to make a dectee for cutting off 
Noravs. the thumb of the right hand of all the priſoners of 

| war, in order to diſable them from handling the pike, 
and that they might be fit only to ſerve at the oar. 
Lyſander therefore cauſed him to be brought forth, 
and aſked him, what ſentence he would paſs upon 
himſelf, for having induced his city to paſs that cruel 
decree. Philocles, without departing from his 
haughtineſs in the leaſt, notwithſtanding the extreme 
danger he was in, made anſwer, Accuſe not peo- 
0 x. of crimes who have no judges, but as you are 


<, yictor, uſe your right, and do by us as we had 
% done by you, if we had conquered.” At the fame 
inſtant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a mag- 
nificent robe, and marched foremoſt to the execution. 
All the priſoners were put to the ſword, except Ada- 
| mantus who had oppoſed the decree. © © 
Alfter this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet 
to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all 
Athenians in them to withdraw as ſoon as poſſible to 
Athens, without permitting them to take any other 
route; declaring, that after a certain time fixed, all 
ſuch ſhould be puniſhed with death, as ſhould be 
found out of Athens. This he did as an able poli- 
tician, to reduce the city by famine the more eaſily, 
and to render it incapable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege, 
He afterwards applied himſelf in ſubverting the de- 
mocratick, and all other forms of government through- 
out the cities; leaving in each of them a Lacedæmo- 
nian governor, called harmeſtes, and ten archons or 
magiſtrates, whom he choſe out of the ſocieties he 
had eſtabliſhed in them. He thereby in' ſome mea- 
ſure ſecured to himſelf univerſal authority, and a 
kind of ſovereignty over all Greece; putting none 
_ power but ſuch as were entirely devoted to his. 
ſervice. . | | 


- 
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Sect? VII. Athens, befieged by Lys ax p RR, capitulates, 

and ſurrenders. Lys ax DER changes the form of go- 

vernment, and eſtabliſhes thirty commanders in it. He 

ſends GvLIip pus before him to Sparta with all the gold 

and filver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 

upon the uſe to be made of it. The Peloponneſian war 

ends in this manner. Death of Darivs Notavs. 

(f) HEN the news of the entire defeat of the pa. us 

VYY army came to Athens by a ſhip, which Noraus. 

arrived in the night] at the Pirzeus, the city was in A. NM. 

univerſal conſternation. Nothing was heard but cries 2 

of ſorrow and deſpair in every part of it. They _ 


imagined the enemy already at their . gates. They 
repreſented to themſelves the miſeries of a long ſiege, 
a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their city, 
the inſolence of a proud victor, an 


the ſhameful 


ſlavery they were upon the point of experiencing, 


more afflicting and inſupportable to them than the moſt 
{evere puniſhments and death itſelf. The next day 
the aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein it was reſolved 
to ſhut up all the ports, one only excepted ; to repair 


the breaches in the walls; and mount guard to prepare 


againſt a ſiege, SN 
In effect Agis and Pauſanias, the two kings of 

Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their troops. 
Lyſander ſoon after arrived at the Piræeus with an 
hundred and fifty ſail, and prevented all ſhips from 
going in or coming out. The Athenians, beſieged 
by ſea and land, without proviſions, ſhips, hope of 
relief, 'or any reſource, re-inſtated all perſons attainted 
by any degree, without ſpeaking the leaſt word of 


a capitulation, however, though many already died of 


famine. But when their corn was entirely conſumed, 
they ſent deputies to Agis, to propoſe a treaty with 
Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, the city and port only excepted. He referred 


the deputies to Lacedæmon, as not being empowered 


Vol. III. to 


Cf) Xenoph, Hellen. I. ii. p. 458—462, Plut, in Lyſend. p. 44, 
441. . | 
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to treat with them. When they arrived at Salaſia; 


upon the frontier of Sparta, and had made. known 
their commiſſion to the Ephori, they were ordered to 

retire, and to come with other propoſals if they ex- 
pected peace. The E phori had dem anded, that 
twelve hundred paces of 1785 wall on an ſide of the 
Pirzeus ſhould be demoliſhed : But an Athenian, for 


- venturing to adviſe a compliance, was ſent to priſon, 


and prohibition made againſt propoſing any ting of 


| | that Kind for the future. 


In this deplorable condition Dheramenes declared 


in the aſſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, 


he would know, whether the propoſal made by the 
Lacedzmonians for diſmantling the city, was intended 


to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The 


Athenians having deputed him accordingly, he was 


more than three months abſent; no doubt with the 


view of reducing them by famine to accept any con- 
ditions that ſhould be offered. On his return he told 
them, that Lyſander had detained him all that time, 
and that at laſt he had been given to underſtand, that 
he might apply to the Ephori. He was therefore ſent 
back with nine others to Sparta, with. full powers to 


conclude a treaty. When they arrived there, the 


Ephori gave them audience in the general aſſembly, 


Where the Corinthians and ſeveral other allies, eſpe- 
cially the Thebans, inſiſted that it was abſolutely 


neceſſary to deſtroy the city without hearkening any 
further ta a treaty. But the Lacedæmonians, pre- 
ferring the glory and ſafety. of Greece to their own 
grandeur, made. anſwer, that they would never be 


reproached with having deſtroyed a city that had 
rendered ſuch great ſervices to all Greece; the re- 


memberance of which ought to have much greater 
weight with the allies, than the reſentment of private 
injuries received from it. The peace was therefore 
concluded under theſe conditions: * That the forti- 
<« fications of the Pirzeus, with the long wall that 

« joined that port to the city, ſhould. be demoliſhed 


Be: that the Athenians ſhould deliver up all their gallies, 


0h twelve 
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ee twelve only ae e 3 thar they ſhould as Dans 
d 


all the cities they 
% with their own lands and. country; that they ſhould 
<' recall their exiles, and make a league offenſive and 
« defenſive with the Lacedæmonians, under whom 
ce they ſhould march Wherever chen thought fit o 
lead them.“ 

The deputies on their. return erefarrounded wich 
an innumerable throng of people, who apprehended 
that nothing had been concluded, for they were not 
able to hold out any longer, ſuch multitudes dying 
every day of famine. The next day they reported 
the ſucceſs of their negociation; the treaty was rati- 
fied, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome perſons; 
and Lyfander, followed by the exiles, entered the 

port. It was upon the very day the Athenians had 
formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. 
He cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed to the ſound of 
flutes and trumpets, and with all the exterior marks 
of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that 
day regained its liberty. Thus ended the Pelopon- 
neſian war, after having continued during che pe 
of twenty-ſeven years. 

Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their govern- 
ment entirely, eſtabliſned thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a good garriſon into the 
_ Citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius Harmaſtes, or 
governour. Agis diſmiſſed his troops. Lyſander, 
before he diſbanded his, advanced againſt Samos, 
which he preſſed fo warmly, that it was at laſt obliged 
to capitulate. After having eſtabliſned its ancient 
inhabitants in it, he propoſed to return to Sparta with 
the Lacedæmonian gallies, thoſe of the Piræeus, and 
the beaks of thoſe he had taken. 

He had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the 
army in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and 
ſpoils, which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, 
to Lacedæmon. The money, without- reckoning 
the. innumerable crowns of gold, OI him by the 


U 2 33 


ſeiſed, and content themſelves Norev. 
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Dusties Cities, amdunted to fifteen hundred talents, that is te 


Noruvs. 


ſay, fifteen hundred thouſand crowns*. Gylippus, who 


carried this conſiderable ſum, could not reſiſt the tem 
tation of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe. 


The bags were ſealed up carefully, and did not ſeem 
to leave any room for theft. He unſewed them at the 
bottom; and after having taken out of each of them 
what money he thought fit, to the amount of three 


hundred talents, he ſewed them up again very neatly, 
and thought himſelf perfectly ſafe. But when he 
arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put 


up in each bag, diſcovered him. To avoid puniſh- 
ment, he baniſhed himſelf from his country, carrying 
along with him in all places the diſgrace of having 
ſullied, by ſo baſe and ſordid an avarice, the glory of 


all his great actions. 


From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt 


diſtinguiſhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 


powerful effects of money, which enſlaved not only 


the vulgar, but even the greateſt of men, extremely 
- blamed Lyſander for having acted ſo contradictorily 


to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly 


repreſented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon 
them to + baniſh all that gold and filver from the 


republick, and to lay the heavieſt of curſes. and im- 
precations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other ſtates, 


introduced only to corrupt the wholeſome conſtitution - 


of the Spartan government, which had ſupported 


itſelf for ſo. many ages with vigour and proſperity. 
The Ephori immediately paſſed a decree to proſcribe 
that money, and ordained that none ſhould. be cur- 


rent, except the uſual pieces of iron. But Lyſander's 


friends oppoſed this decree, and ſparing no pains to 


retain the gold and filver in Sparta, the affair was 


referred for further deliberation. There aq 


- ſeemed only two methods to be conſidered ; whic 
were, either to make the gold and ſilver ſpecies current, 


or to cry them down and prohibit them abſolutely. 
* About 237,0007. fierling. E 
ar. tirrop iiolal may 16 uiyue ,b wore Aga; drægeyigelt. 
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The men of addreſs and policy found out a third Banus - 
expedient, which, in their ſenſe, reconciled both the Nenn 
others with great ſucceſs: This was wiſely to chooſe 
the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of too much 
rigour and too much neglect. It was therefore re- 
ſolved, that the new coin of gold and ſilver ſhould- 
be ſolely employed by the publick treaſury; that it 
ſhould only paſs in the occaſions and uſes of the 
ſtate; and that every private perſon, in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion it ſnould be found, ſhovkt: de immediately put 
lll. 8 
A ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch! As if Lycur- 
gus had feared the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, and not 
the avarice they occaſion ; an avarice, leſs to be ex- 
tinguiſned by prohibiting to particulars the poſſeſſion 
of it, than enflamed by permitting the ſtate to amaſs 
and make uſe of it for the ſervice of the publick. 
For it was impoſſible, whilſt that money was in ho- 
nour and eſteem with the publick, that it ſhould be 
deſpiſed in private as uſeleſs, and that people ſhould 
look upon that, as of no value in their domeſtick at- 
fairs, which the city prized, and were ſo much con- 
cerned to have for its occaſions ; bad uſages, autho- 
riſed by the practice and example of the publick, be- 
ing a thouſand times more dangerous to particulars, 
than the vices of particulars to the publick. The La- 
cedæmonians therefore, continues Plutarch, in pu- 
niſhing thoſe with death who ſhould. make uſe of the 
new money in private, were ſo blind and imprudent 
to imagine, that the placing of the law, and the ter- 
rour of puniſhment as a guard at the door, was ſuffi - 
cient to prevent gold and ſilver from entering the 
houſe: They left the hearts of their citizens open to 
the deſire and admiration of riches, and introduced 
themſelves a violent paſſion for amaſſing treaſure, in 
cauſing it to be deemed a great and honourable thing 
to become rich. V 
It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, that , I. 
Darius Nothus king of . Perſia died, after a reign of 4660 
| nineteen. years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before Ant. J. & 
„ 1 his 


os 
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Deazss his death, and Paryſatis his mother, whoſe idol he 

Verse Vas, not contented with having made his peace, not- 

withſtanding the faults he had committed in his go- 

vernment, preſſed the old king to declare him his 

ſuceeſſor alſo, after the example of Darius the firſt, 

_ who gave Xerxes the preference before all his bro- 

thers, becauſe born, as Cyrus was, after his father's 

acceſſion to the throne. But Darius did not carry his 

complaiſance for her fo far. He gave tlie crown to 

8 Arſaces, his eldeſt fon by Paryſatis alſo, whom Plu- 

tarch called Arſicas, and bequeathed only to Cyrus the 
provindes he had already. ß, 
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g Doing” the firſt fifteen | Years of the Rei of 
a 455 ApTaxrnxEs Mullen. : 


a * 3 y 
11 Jews” . . | 


MIS chapter contains the domeſlick troubles of the 
court of Perſia; the death of Alcibiades; the re- 


eſtabliſhment of the liberty of Athens; and Lüner 3 
ſecret deſigns to make himſelf king. 


SecT. I. Coronation of ARTAXERXES Oy Crivs 

attempts to aſſaſſinate bis brother, and is ſent into Aſia 
Minor. Cruel revenge of STATIRA wife of ARTAXERXES, ' 
upon the authors and accomplices in the murther of her 
brother. = of ALcrmiapes. His charatter. 


on. aſcending the throne, aſſumed dvar. 
the name o Artaxerxes, the ſame to whom tbe 
Greeks gave the ſurname of * MNEMON, from his * M. 
prodigious memory. (a) Being near his father's bed Ant. . Ge 
when he was dying, he aſked him, a few moments 404. 
before he expired, what had been the rule of his con- 
duct during fo Jong and happy a reign as his, that he 
might make it his example. I has. been, replied he, 
to do always what . 72 and religion required of me. 
Words of deep ſenſe , and well worthy of being ſet up 
Re U 4 — 
(a) Athen. l. xii, p. 0 ; 
® Which word /ignifies in the Greek, one of a good memory 
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AzTaz. in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep 
nem them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the 
guide and rule of all their actions. It is not uncom- 
mon for princes to give excellent inſtructions to their 
children on their E which would be more 
| efficacious, if preceded by their own example and cons 
| duct; without which they are as weak and impotent 
| as the ſick man who gives them, and ſeldom ſurvive | 
| | him long. 
() Soon after Darius's death, the new king ſet out 
from his capital for the city of“ Paſargades, in order 
to his coronation, according to cuſtom, by the prieſts of 
Perſia, There was in that city a temple of the god- 
deſs who preſided in war, in which the coronation was 
ſolemniſed. It was attended with very ſingular cere- 
monies, which no doubt had fome myſterious ſenſe; 
though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince at his 
conſecration took off his robe in the temple, and put 
; on that worn by the ancient Cyrus, before he came to 
the throne, which was preſerved in that place witli great 
veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed ſome 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
compoſed of milk and vinegar. This might ſignify, 
that the ſweets of ſovereign power are mingled with the 
ſours of care and diſquiet, and that, if the throne be 
ſurrounded with pleaſures and honours, it is alſo attend- 
ed with pains and anxieties. It ſeems ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that the deſign in putting the robes of Cyrus upon 
the new king, was to make him underſtand, that he 
ſhould alſo clothe his mind with the great qualities and 
exalted virtues of that prince. 155 5 
Young Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in 
deſpair upon being for ever prevented from aſcending 
a throne his mother had given him, and on ſeeing the 
ſceptre which he thought his right, transferred into the 
hands of his brother. The blackeſt crimes coſt the 
ambitious nothing. Cyrus reſolved to aſſaſſinate Ar- 
taxerxes in the temple itſelf, and in the preſence of the 
1 i 


) Plut. in Artax. p. 2012. 
® A city of Perfia built by Cyrus the Great. 
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whole court, juſt when he took off his own, to put on Ax. a 
the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was appriſed of this 


deſign by the prieſt himſelf, who had educated his 
brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
ſeiſed, and condemned to die, when his mother Pary- 
ſatis, almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew to the place, claſped 
him in her arms, tied herſelf to him with the treſſes of 
her, hair, faſtened her neck to his, and by her ſhrieks, 
and tears, and prayers, prevailed ſo far as to obtain 
his pardon, and that he ſhould be ſent back to his 
government of the maritime provinces. He carried 
thither with him an ambition no leſs ardent than be- 
fore, was animated beſides with reſentment of the check 
he had received, and the warm deſire of revenge, and 
armed with an almoſt unbounded power. Artaxerxes 
upon this occaſion ated contrary to the moſt common 
rules of policy, which do not admit“ the nouriſhing and 
enflaming, by extraordinary honours, the pride and 
haughtineſs of a bold and enterpriſing young prince 
like Cyrus, who had carried his perſonal enmity to his 
brother ſo far, as to have reſolved to aſſaſſinate him 
with his own hand, and whoſe ambition for empire was 
ſo great, as to employ the moſt criminal methods for 
the attainment of its end. | „%% + 
(c) Artaxerxes had eſpouſed Statira. Scarce had her 
huſband aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the 
power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the 
death of her brother Teriteuchmes. Hiſtory has not 
a more tragical ſcene, nor a more monſtrous compli- 
cation of adultery, inceſt, and murther ; which, after 
having occaſioned great diſorders in the royal family, 
terminated, at length in the moſt fatal manner to all 
who had any ſhare in it. But it is neceſſary for the 
reader's knowledge of the fact to trace it from the 
beginning. 55 „„ VV 
idarnes, Statira's father, a Perſian of very great 
quality, was governor of one of the principal provinces 
of the empire, Statira was a lady of extraordinary 
(e) Cteſ. e. Ii. lv. A 


Ne quis mobiles adoleſcen- bus ad 1 extolleret. Ta- 
tium animos præmaturis honori- cir Annal. I. iv. e. 13. 
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Axzaz. beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry. her, who 


force of preſents and promiſes engage 


to death with his own hands. 


en. was then called Arſaces. At the ſame time Teriteuch- 


1 
4 7 — by 


+ 


brother, married Hameſtris, Arſaces's 


the arts of ſhooting with the bow, and throwing the 


dart. Teriteuehmes her brother conceived a criminal 


paſſion for her, and to gratify it reſolved to ſet himſelf 


at liberty. by killing Hameſtris, whom he had eſpouſed, 


Darius, having been informed of this project, by the 
e Udiaſtes, Te- 
riteuchmes's intimate friend and confident, to prevent 
ſo black a deſign, by aſſaſſinating him. He obeyed, and 

had for his feward the government of him he had put 


Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a ſon of Udi- 


„ „„ — 


S * s 


of Arſaces; whole love for his wife made him ſpare 
po pains for her preſervation, though Darius, his 


father, 


— 8 
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father, believed it neceſſary, even for his own good, A: ARTAX-.. 

that ſhe ſhould ſhare the ame fate with the reſt of ee, | 

her family. Such was the ſtate of the affair at the 

death of Darius. le 

Statira, as ſoon as her huſband: was upon the throne, 

| cauſes Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She 
ordered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die 
in the moſt exquiſite totments ſhe could invent, to 
puniſh the crime which had occafioned the ruin of 
her family. She gave his government to Mithridates, 

in recompence for his attachment to the intereſts, of 
her family. Paryſatis on her ſide took her revenge 

on the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom ſhe cauſed to be 
poiſoned, and we ſhall ſee that Statira's turn was not 

very remote. 

Me ſee here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
and in general of what exceſſes they are capable, who 
find themſelves. above all laws, and have no other rule 
for their actions than their will and paſſions. 

Cyrus, having reſolved to dethrone his brother, em- 
ployed Clearchus, the Lacedzemonian general, to raiſe 
a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, 
which that Spartan was to carry into Thrace. I ſhall 
defer ſpeaking of this famous expedition, and alſo of 
the death of Socrates, which happened about the ſame 
time ; intending to treat thoſe two great events m af 

the extent they deſerve. It was without doubt with 
the ſame view, that Cyrus preſented Lyſander a galley 
of two cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to 
congratulate him upon his naval victory. That galle 
was conſecrated to Apollo in the temple of Delphos. 

Luyſander went ſoon after to Sardis, charged with 

magnificent preſents for Cyrus from the allies. | 
It was upon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated 

_ converſation with Lyſander related by Xenophon, and 
which Cicero after him has applied ſo beautifolly, That 
young.” Prince. who Hugues N more upon his 

integrity 
*. Narrät Socrates in eo libro imperiĩi FEY cum Lyſander 


yrum minorem, regem Perſa- Lacedzmonius, vir ſummæ vir- 
rum, præſtantem — atque tutis, veniſſet ad eum Sardes, ei- 


Js 
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Arrak. integrity and politeneſs. than nobility and grandeur, 
8 leaked himſelf with conducting in perſon ſo illuſtrious: 
a gueſt through his gardens, and to make him obſerve. 
the various beauties of them. Lyſander, ſtruck with 
ſo fine a proſpect, admired the manner in which the 
ſeveral parts were laid out, the height and projection 
of the trees, the neatneſs and diſpoſition of the walks; 
the abundance of fruits, planted with an- art which had 
known how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable; the 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of 
flowers, exhaling odours univerſally throughout the de- 
lightful ſcene. Every thing charms and tranſports 
< me in this place,” ſaid Eylander. addreſſing himſelf. 
to Cyrus; © but what ſtrikes me moſt, is the exquiſite 
< taſte and elegant induſtry of the perſon, who drew 
the plan of the ſeveral parts of this garden, and gave 
it the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and happineſs. 
of ſymmetry, which I cannot ſufficiently admire.” 
Cyrus, infinitely pleaſed with this diſcourſe, replied, 
It was I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it 
* out; and not only that, many of the trees, which you 
« ſee, were planted with my own hands,” © What,” 
replied Lyſander conſidering him from head to foot, 
is it poſſible, with theſe purple robes and ſplendid. 
<« yeſtments, thoſe ſtrings of jewels and bracelets of 
<« gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly embroidered, that you. 
% could play the gardener, and employ your royal 
« hands in plantingtrees !” Does that ſurpriſe you ?*\ 
ſaid Cyrus, * I ſwear by the god“ Mithras, that when 


cc 
40 
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que dona à ſociis attuliſſet, et ce- 


teris in rebus comem erga Lyſan- 
drum atque humanum fuiſſe, et 
ei quemdam conſeptum agrum 
diligenter conſitum Lift 
Cum avtem admiraretur Lyſan- 


der et proceritates. arborum, et 


directos in quincuncem ordines, 
& humum ſubactam aique puram, 


& ſvavitatem - odorum qui effla- 


rentur è floribus; tum eum dix- 


iſſe, mirari ſe non modo diligen- 


tiam, ſed. etiam ſolertiam ejus, I 
quo eſſent illa dimenſa atque de- 
{cripta, - Et ei Cyrum reſpondiſſe: 


83 
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Atqui ego iſta ſum dimenſus, mei 
ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio, 
multæ etiam  iftarum arborum 
mea manu ſunt ſatæ. Tum Ly. 
ſandrum, intuentem ejus purpu- 
ram et nitorem corporis, orna- 
tumque Perſicum multo aura 


multiſque gemmis, dixiſſe: Recte 


vero, te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, 
quoniam virtuti tuæ fortuna con- 
juncta eſt. Cic. de Senec. n. 59. 

Dye Perſians adored the fun 
under that name, avho was their. 
principal god. 5 


4 
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dc my health admits, I never fit down to table without Axvax. 
c having made myſelf ſweat with ſome fatigue or otberr,r 
« either in military exerciſe, rural labour, or ſome other 
e toilſome employment, to which I apply with pleaſure, 
ec and without ſparing myſelf.” Lyſander was amazed 
at his diſcourſe, and preſſing him by the hand; * <« Cy- 
rus,” ſaid he, you are truely happy, and deſerve your 
high fortune; becauſe you unite it with virtue.” 
Alcibiades was at no ſmall pains to diſcover the 
myſtery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the 
province of Pharnabaſus, with deſign to proceed to the 
court of Perſia, and to appriſe Artaxerxes of the ſcheme 
laid againſt him. Had he arrived there, a diſcovery of 
ſuch importance had infallibly procured him the favour ' 
of that prince, and the aſſiſtance he wanted for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of his country. But the Lacedæmo- 
nian partiſans at Athens, that is to ſay, the thirty ty- 
rants, apprehended the intrigues of ſo ſuperior a ge- 
nius as his, and repreſented to their maſters, that they 
were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to 
rid themſelves of Alcibiades. The Lacedæmonians 
thereupon wrote to Pharnabaſus, and with an abject 
meanneſs not to be excuſed, and which ſhowed how 
much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient man- 
ners, made preſling inſtances to him, to deliver them 
at any rate from ſo formidable an enemy. The fatrap 
complied to their wiſh. Alcibiades was then in a ſmall _.. 
town of Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine 
+ Timandra. Thoſe who were ſent to kill him, not 
daring to enter his houſe, contented themſelves with 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having 
quitted it through the flames ſword in hand, the Bar- 
barians were afraid to ſtay to come to blows with him, 
but flying and retreating as he advanced, they poured 
their darts and arrows upon him, and he fell dead 
-upon the ſpot, Timandra- took up his body, and 
eee 285 * having 
* Airaloc, & Kigr tba 4 | id that Lais 
74 Bee — Which Cheers — . „ 1 ry 
_ lates; Recte verò te, Cyre, bea- thian, was the daughter of this 


tum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tux Timandra. 
fortuna conjuncta eſt. 25 
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Azrax. having adorned/ and covered it with the fineſt robes e 
Musen. had, ſhe made as m icent a funeral for! it, as her 

preſent condition wou admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe great vir- 
tues were ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by ſtill greater vices. 
* It is not eaſy to ſay, whether his good or bad quali- 
ties were moſt pernicious to his country; for with the 
one he deceived, and with the other he oppreſſed it. 

In him diſtinguiſhed valour was united with nobility 
of blood. His perſon was beautiful and finely made, 
he was eloquent, of great ability in affairs, inſinuating, 
and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
| glory; but without prejudice. to his inclination for 
- leaſure; nor was he ſo fond of pleaſure; as to neglect 
is glory for it. He knew how to give into, or 
abſtract himſelf from it, according to the ſituation of 
his affairs. Never was there ductility of genius equal 
to his. He metamorphoſed himſelf with incredible 
facility, like a Proteus, into the moſt contrary forms, 
and ſupported them all with as much eaſe and an as 
if each had been natural to him. 
This convertibility of character according to occa- 
ſions, the cuſtoms of countries, and his own intereſts, 
diſcover an heart void of principles, without either 
truth or juſtice. He did not confine himſelf either to 
religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His 
ſole rule of action was his private ambition, to which 
he reduced every thing. His aim was to pleaſe, to 
dazzle, and be beloved; but at the ſame time to ſub- 
ject thoſe he ſoothed. He favoured them only as they 
ſerved his purpoſes; and made his correſpondence 
and ſociety a means for engrofling every thing to 
himſelf. 
His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 
His ſallies for virtue were ill-ſuſtained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the 
honour of the inſtructions of that great philſopher, 
who took no {mall paing to cultivate him into a. man 


| 3 cojus neſcio utrum bona an illis nid © cives ſuos decepit, bis 
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of worth. His actions were glorious; but without rule d. 


or principle. His character was elevated and grand; 


MNE MON. 


but without connexion and conſiſtence. He was ſuc- 


ceſſively the ſupport and terrour of the Lacedæmonians 

and Perſians. He was either the misfortune or refuge 
of his own country, according to his declaring for or 
againſt it. In fine, he was the author of an univerſal 
deſtructive war in Greece, from the ſole motive of 
commanding, by inducing the Athenians to beſiege Sy- 
racuſe; much leſs from the hope of conquering Sicily, 
and afterwards Africa, than with the deſign of keeping 
Athens in dependence upon himſelf; convinced, that 
having to deal with an inconſtant, ſuſpicious, ungrate- 
ful, jealous people, averſe to thoſe that governed, it 
Vas neceſſary to engage them continually in ſame great 

affair, in order to make his ſervices always neceſſary, 
to them, and that they might not be at leiſure to exa- 


- 


mine, cenſure, and condemn his conduct. 


He had the fate generally experienced by perſons of 


his character, and of which they cannot reaſonably 
complain. He never loved any one, himſelf being his 
ſole motive; nor ever found a friend. He made it his 
merit and glory to amuſe all men, and nobody con- 


fided in, or adhered to him. His ſole view was to 


live with ſplendour, and to lord it univerſally; and he 
periſhed miſerably, abandoned by the whole world, 
and obliged at his death to the feeble ſervices and im- 
potent zeal of one only woman for the laſt honours 
rendered to his remains, „„ 
About this time died Democritus the 
of whom more will be ſaid elſewhere. 


philoſopher 7 | 
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Sxer. II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid eruelties 
at Athens. They put TaxrAMENES, one of their 
colleagues to death, SocRaTEs takes his defence upon 

himſelf. TarasvBuLus attacks the tyrants, makes 

+ himſelf maſter of Athens, and reſtores its liberty, 
Azrar? (4) HE council of Thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens 
es. T by Lyiander, committed the moſt execrable 
cruelties. Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude 

within their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they had 

cauſed guards to be aſſigned them, had armed three 
thouſand of the citizens for that ſervice, and at the 

ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. The whole city was 

in the utmoſt terrour and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed 

their injuſtice and violence, became the victims of 


them. Riches were a crime that never failed of 


drawing a ſentence upon their owners, always followed 
with death, and the confiſcation of eſtates; which the 
thirty tyrants divided amongſt themſelves. They put 
more people to death, ſays Xenophon, in eight months 
of peace, than the enemies had done in a war of 
thirty years. 00 | 5 
The two moſt conſiderable perſons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes, who at firſt lived in 
great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. The latter had ſome honour, and loved his 
country. When he ſaw with what an exceſs of vio- 
lence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared 
openly againſt them, and thereby drew their reſent- 
ment upon him. Critias became his moſt mortal 
enemy, and acted as informer againſt him before the 
ſenate, accuſing him of diſturbing the tranquillity of 
the ſtate, and of deſigning to ſubvert the preſent 
government. As he perceived that the defence of 
Theramenes was heard with ſilence and approbation, 
he was afraid, that if the affair was left to the deciſion 
of the ſenate, they would acquit him. Having there- 


fore cauſed a band of young men, whom he had armed 


with poinards, to advance to the bar, he ſaid that he 
5 thought 


jut e pong 1. ii. p. 462, & 479. Diod. l. xiv. p. 235=238, 
in. I. v. c. 8, 10. | | 
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thought it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate to prevent ara. | 
juſtice from being abuſed, and that he ſhould act con- 


formably vpbn' this occaſion. But,“ continued he, 
„as the law does not admit, that any of the three 
x thouſand ſhould be put to death without the conſent 
<« of the ſenate, I exclude Theramenes from that 
6 number, and condemn him to die in virtue of my 
< own and my colleagues authority.” Theramenes upon 
theſe words, leaping upon the altar; I demand,” 
ſaid he, Athenians, that I may be tried according 
eto the laws; which cannot be refuſed me without 
* manifeſt injuſtice. ' Not that I imagine, that the 
“ goodneſs of my cauſe will avail me any thing, or 
the ſanction of altars protect me, but I would ſhow 
« at leaſt that my enemies reſpe& neither the gods 
nor men. What moſt aſtoniſhes me is, that perſons 
4 of your wiſdom do not. ſee, that your own names 
„ may as eaſily be ſtruck out of the liſt of the citizens, 
© as that of Theramenes.” Critias upon this ordered 
the officers of juſtice to pull him down from the altar. 
An univerſal ſilence and terrour enſued upon the fight of 
the armed ſoldiers, that ſurrounded the ſenate. Of all 
the ſenators, only Socrates, whoſe diſciple Theramenes 
had been, took upon him his defenſe, and oppoſed the 
officers of juſtice, But his weak endeavours could not 
deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of exe- 
cution, notwithſtanding all he could do, through 
crouds of the citizens, who ſaw with tears, in the fate 
of a man equally conſiderable for his love of liberty 
and the great ſervices he had done his country, what 
they had to fear for themſelves. When they pre- 
ſented him the hemlock, that is, the poiſon (which 
was the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to 
death) he took it with an intrepid air, and after having 
drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 
the uſual manner obſerved in feaſts or publick re- 
Joicings, ſaying, This for the noble Critias. Xenophon 
relates this circumſtance, inconſiderable in itſelf, to 
ſhow, ſays he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his 
laſt moments, Ty DR 8 3 
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The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whoſe pre- 
ſence alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer 
obſerved any meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout 


the city but impriſonments and murthers. Every 


body trembled for themſelves or their friends. The 
general deſolation had no remedy, nor was there any 
hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they then 


as many + Harmodiuſes as they had tyrants? Terrour 


had taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, whilſt the 
whole city deplored in ſecret their loſs of liberty, 
without having one ous them generous enough to 
attempt the. breaking of its chains. The Atheran 


people ſeemed to have loſt that valour, which till then 


had made them aweful and terrible to their neighbours 
and enemies. They ſeemed to have loſt the very uſe 


of ſpeech ; not daring to vent the leaſt complaint, left 
it ſhould be made a capital crime in. them. Socrates 


only continued intrepid. He conſoled the afflicted 
ſenate, animated the deſponding citizens, and ſet all 


men an admirable example of courage and reſolution; 


preſerving his liberty, and ſuſtaining his port in the 
midſt of thirty tyrants, who made all elſe tremble, 
but could never ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates with 
their menances. (e) Critias, who had been his pupil, 


was the firſt to declare moſt. openly againſt him, taking 


offenſe at 'the free and bold diſcourſes which. he held 


' againſt the government of the thirty. He went fo far 


as to prohibit his inſtructing youth; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared the 


violent effects of it, paid no regard to ſo unjuſt an 
order, 5 VVV 


All 


on de) Xenoph. memorab. I. i. p. 716, 71. 


wel Poteratne civitas illa con- 
quieſcere, in qua tot tyranni erant, 
quot ſatellites eſſent? Ne ſpes 


quidem ulla recipiendæ libertatis 
nec ulli 


animis poterat . offerri, 


remedio locus apparebat contra 


tantam vim malorum. , Unde enim 


miſerz civitati tot Harmodios ? 
Socrates - tamen in medio erat, 
et lugentes patres conſolabatur, 


et deſperantes de republica exhor- 


tabatur———et imitari volentibus 


magnum circumferebat 2 
cum inter triginta dominos liber 
incederet. Senec. de tranquil. anim. 

c. ili. C 
. + Harmodius formed a conſpiracy 
for the deliverance of Athens 
7 the tyranuy of the Piſiira · 
Hades. x 8 „ bs 
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who retained a love of liberty quitted a place reduced * 


to ſo hard and ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſe- 


where an aſylum and retreat, where they might: live 


in ſafety. At the head of theſe was Thraſybulus, a 
perſon of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the 


moſt lively affliction the miſeries of his country. The 


Lacedæmonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt reſource. 
They publiſhed an edict to prohibit the cities of Greece 
from giving them refuge, decreed that they ſhould be 
delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all: 


ſuch as ſhould contravene the execution of this edict,/ 


to pay a fine of five talants. Only two- cities rejected 
with diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and 
Thebes; the latter of which made a decree to puniſi 
all perſons Whatſoever, who ſnould ſee an Athenian at- 


NEMOR. 


tacked by his enemies without doing his utmoſt so aſſiſt - 


him. Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, who had been 
baniſhed by the thirty, * raiſed five hundred ſoldiers 

at his own expenſe, and ſent them to the aid of the 
common country of eloquence. eG. 
Ik̃hraſybulus loſt no time. After having taken 

Phyla, a ſmall fort in Attica, he marched to the: 
Piræeus, of which he made himſelf maſter The thirty 


flew, thither with their troops, and a battle ſufficientix 


warm enſued. But as the ſoldiers : on one fide fought: 


with valour and vigour for their. liberty, and on the other 


with indolence and neglect for the power of others, the 


ſucceſs was not doubtful, but followed the better cauſe. 
The tyrants were overthrown. Critias was killed upon 
the ſpot. And as the reſt of the army were taking 
to flight, Thraſybulus cried out; Wherefore do you 


„ fly from me as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me 


L as the avenger of your liberty? We are not enemies, 
„ but fellow- citizens; nor have we declared war 
againſt the city, but againſt the thirty tyrants.“ He 
continued with bidding them remember, that they had 


* Quingentos milites, ſtipendio communis eloquentiz milit. Fin, 
ſuo inſtructos, in auxilium patriæ l. v. c. 9, 3 
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the ſame origin, country, laws, and religion; he 
exhorted them to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, to 
reſtore their country to them, and reſume their liberty 
themſelves. This diſcourſe had ſuitable effects. The 
army, upon their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, 
and ſubſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, 
whoſe conduct proved no better than theirs. OT! 

It is a matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo ſudden, ſo univerſal, 
ſo tenacious, and fo uniform a conſpiracy againſt. 


the publick good, ſhould always actuate the ſeveral 
bodies of ns eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of 


this government. This we have ſeen in the four 
hundred formerly choſen by Athens; again in the 
thirty; and now in the ten. And what augments 
our wonder is, that this paſſion for tyranny ſhould 
poſſeſs ſo immediately republicans, born in the bofom 


of liberty, accuſtomed to an equality of condition on 


which it is founded, and principled from their earlieſt 
infancy in an abhorrence of all ſubje&ion and depen- 
dency. (/) There muſt be on the one fide in power 


and authority ſome violent impulſe to actuate in this 


manner fo many perſons, of whom many, no doubt, 
were not without ſentiments of virtue and honour 
and to baniſn fo ſuddenly the principles and manners 


natural to them; and on the other an exceſſive propen- 


ſity in the mind of man to ſubje& his equals, to rule 
over them imperiouſly, to carry him on to the laſt 
extremes of oppreſſion and cruelty, and to make him 


Forget at once all laws, nature, and religion. 


The thirty being fallen from their power and 
hopes, ſent deputies to Lacedæmon to demand aid. It 
was not Lyſander's fault, who was ſent to them with 
troops, that the tyrants were not re-eſtabliſhed. But 


king Pauſanias, moved with compaſſion for the deplo- 


rable condition, to which a city, once ſo flouriſhing, 
was reduced, had the generoſity to favour the Athe- 
nians in ſecret, and at length obtained a peace for 
them. It was ſealed with the blood of the tyrants, 
who, having taken arms to re-inſtate themſelves in the 
3% a Of, government 
(Cf) Vi deminationis convulſus. Tamm. 
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pu 5 were all put to the ſword, and left Athens in 
the full poſſeſſion of its liberty. All the exiles were 
recalled. Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the cele. 
brated amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon 


304 
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oath that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried in obli- 


vion. The government was re-eſtabliſhed upon its 


ancient foot, the laws reſtored to their priſtine vigour, 
and magiſtrates elected with the uſual form. 

I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom 
a mederation of Thraſybulus, fo ſalutary and eſſen- 


tial after ſo long a continuance of domeſtick troubles. 


This is one of the fineſt events in ancient hiſtory, 
TForthy the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has 
ſerved 0 model to ſucceſſive ages in . cet 
ments. 8 
Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
thin that the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every 
| houſe was in mourning ; every family bewailed the loſs 
of ſome relation. It had been a ſeries of publick-rob- 
dery and rapine, in which Hence and impunity had 
authoriſed all manner of crimes. The people ſeemed 
to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices 
in ſuch notorious malverſations, and even the intereſt 
of the ſtate to authoriſe ſuch a claim, that by exem- 
plary feverines ſuch enormous crimes might be pre- 
vented for the future. But Fhraſybulus nfing above 
thoſe ſentiments, from the ſuperiority of his more ex- 


tenſive genius, and the 3 5 a more diſcerning and 


profound policy, foreſaw, that by giving in to the pu- 
niſhment of the guilty, eternal 15 of diſcord aw 
enmity would remain, to weaken the republick by do- 
meſtick diviſions, which it was neceſſary to unite againſt 


the common enemy, and occaſion the laſs to the ſtare 


of a great number of citizens, who might render it 
important ſervices from the view _ of making 
amends for paſt-miſbehayiour. | 

Such a conduct after gteat troubles in a ſtate has a}- 
ways ſeemed, with the ableſt policicians, the moſt cer- 
tain and ready means to reſtore _ Publick peace and 
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Arx, tranquillity. | Cicero, when Rome was dinided inte 
Nu. two factions upon the occaſion of Cæſar's death, who 
had been killed by the confpirators, calling to mind 
this celebrated amneſty, propoſed, after the example | 
of the Athenians, to buxy all that had paſſed, in eternal 
oblixion. (g) Cardidal . obſerved to Don 
Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of - Wr that this 
gentle and humane conduct in France had prevented 
| the troubles; and revolts of that kingdom from having 
any fatal cobſequences, and that the king had not loft a 
foot of land by them to that day; whereas the inflexible 
ſeverity. of: the: Spaniards av the occaſion, that the. ſub» 
eds f that. monarc ly. quhenever they threw f ibe maſk, 
never returned to their obadience but by the force of arms; 
anbich ſufficiently. appears, ſays he, in the example of the 
Hollanders, who are in the peaceable poſſe Non of , many 
phovintes, that not am age ago were the Paarimony of. 0 
| | king of Spain. ic ii ben 1 b . 
| 2:0Diodorus.Siculus rigkes-occaſion- pin the - 5 aye 
| rants:of ; Athens, whoſe, immoderate ambition 910 
them tostreat [their,-country with the moſt exceſſive 
cruelties, to obſerve how unfortunate it: is for + perſons 
in power -o want a ſenſe of honour, and 0 diſregard 
either the preſent opinion, or the judgement, poſterity 
Vill. form of their conduct: For from the contempt of 
reputation the tranſition is too common to chat of virtue 
1 . Ki Ren ovary wh thas awe of e power, 
e ee ei. 4% NH 20 cient nr rpprels 


be "(oY Let XV Of Cd 1% „ 93) 

-1.* In blem Telluris convocati ſedandjs, Arnie 8 

Rug, in quo templo, quantum. . Civitas, illa que omnem me- 

n me * fuif, JEci fundamentum pa- - moriam © Co ara ' oblivione 

vis; Athentenfiumque renovavi ſempiterna 7 | en 
tus exsmplum, Græcum etiam Pbilip. i. n. 001 

+ verbum. u ſurpavi, quod tüm in — 495 
1 Some zehevi that word was drivicia 4 But as it is not "found i in the biftorians, 

2% bawe treated this  fag/it ir more Itech, abat it wwas nn obleb 

"has the ſelne Hes ard is uſed by them „„ 8 | 


+ Cetera principibus ſtatim ad- potentia tai ale nk 
eſſe: d iphyetabiliter;, paran- Wy, ſeguentis xi memoriam=— 
um, pro ſperam memoriam; fuum cui ue decu poſtetitas re- 

nam - contemptX fama, - contemni pendit. Tac. Aunal. 4. vs 0. 
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5 — for ſome time the publick voice, and impoſe d | 
orced filence upon — but the redone — n. 
ſtraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more 
liberal will it be after their deaths of complaints and 
reproaches, and the more infamy and imputation will 
br affixed to their memories. The power of the Thirty 
was of a very ſhort duration; their guilt immortal, 
which will be remembered with abhorrence through- ö 
out all ages, whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſ- 
tory only to render them odious, and to make their 
crimes deteſtable. He applies the ſame reflexion to 
the Lacedzmonians, who after having made them- 
ſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe and moderate con- 
duct, fell from that glory, through the ſeverity, 
haughtineſs, and injuſtice, with-which they treated their 
allies. There is doubtleſs no reader, whom their ab- 
ject and cruel jealouſy, in regard to Athens enſlaved 
and humbled, has not prejudiced againſt them; nor 
is. there any reſemblance in ſuch behaviour of the great- 
neſs of mind and noble generoſity - of ancient Sparta; 
10 much power have the luſt of dominion and proſpe- 
rity over even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his 
reflexion with a maxim very true, though very little 
known: * The greatneſs and majeſty of princes,” 
| fays he (and the ſame may be ſaid of all perſons in 
high authority) © can be ſupported only by humanity 
<« and juſtice with regard to their ſubjects; as on the 
4 contrary, they are ruined and — by a cruel 
and oppreſſive government, which never _ to 
draw upon them the hatred of their People.“ 4 | 


Sxer. III. LyYSANDER abuſes his power in an extra- 
ordinary manner. He is recalled to ks Ape: _ | 
complaint of PHARNABASUS, 1971914 | 

(b): S Lyſander had the greateſt ſhare in ** well : 

brated exploits, which had raiſed the glory of 

che Lacedæmonians to ſo high a pitch; ſo had he ac- 

quired a degree of power and authority, of which there 

vas no example before in Sparta; but he TONE him. 

a | NIA Gf 

(5 Plut. in Lyſ. p. 443-445. . 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ forex. ſelf to be carried away by a preſumption and vanity 
a ſill greater than his power: He permitted the Grecian' 
cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer 


: 
f 


. 


i 
| 


him. The Samians ordained by a publiek decree, che 
| . bore the name of that ee ſhould be * alle g 4 he 


Ly/ander. He always a crowd of ets 
h * are often a ibs: of venal flatterers) 
| woo emulated each other in ſinging his reat exploits, 
f for which they were magnificently paid. Praff is un 
| doubted to noble deeds; but diminiſhes their 

luſtre when either forged or exceſſve. 


to envyand contempt; but a natural conſequence of it 
was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction with the inceſſant flatteries of thoſe around 
Li he carried the ſpirit of command and authority to 
an inſupportable exceſs, and obſerved no longer any 
meaſures either in rewarding or puniſhing.” The abſc. | 
lute government of cities with tyrannick power were 
the-fruits of his friendſhip, and the ties of Hoſpitality 
with him; and only the death of thoſe he hated, could 
Put ap end to his reſentment and diſpleaſure, withour 
its being poſſible to eſcape bis vengeance. What Sylla 
1. —_— to be inſcribed upon his tomb, might with 
qual propriety have been e raved upon Lyſander's : 
That = wing had ever — dias in ing good 
to his friends, or evil to his enemies 970 
ITIreachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever. 


* 


ö they prompted his defigns; nor was he leſs cruel than 
4 revengeful ; of which what he did at Miletus is a ſuf- 
| cent proof. Apprehending that thofe who were at 


the head of the people would eſcape him, he ſwore not 
$138 \ Thoſe unfortunates gave credit 

to his oath, and no ſooner appeared in Publick, than 
they were put to the iword with his conſent - by- the 
nobility, who killed them all, though no leſs than 
eight hundred. The number of thoſe in the party o 
ws 4 , e the 
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| 9 is incredible; for he did not only deſtroy * 


to ſatiate his own reſentments, but to ſerve in all places 
the enmity,” malice, and avarice of his friends, whom 
he ſupported'in gratifying their paſſion by the death of 
There was no kind of injuſtice and violence which 
the people did not ſuffer under the government of 
_ Eyfander;. whilſt the Lacedzmonians who were ſuffi- 
ciently informed of his conduct, gave themſelves no 
trouble to prevent its effects. It is too common for 
thoſe in power to be little affected with the vexations 
and oppreſſions laid upon perſons of low condition and 
credit, and to be deaf to t 1 complaints, though 
authority is principally confided in them for the defence 
of the weak and poor, ho have no other protectors. 
But if ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great or 
powerful perſon, from whom they may have any thing 
to hope or fear, the fame authority that was ſlow and 
drowſy, becomes immediately warm and officious; a 
certain proof that it is not the love of juſtice that 
actuates it: This appears here in the conduct of the 
Lacedæmonian magiſtrates, Pharnabafus, weary of 
TLuſander's repeated injuſtices, who mer 26 and pilla- 
ged the provinces under his command, having ſent 
ambaſſadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he 
had received from that general, the Ephori recalled 
him. Lylander was at 'that time in the Helleſpont. 
The letter of the Ephori threw him into great conſter- 
nation. As he principally feared the complaints and 
accuſations of Pharnabafes: he made all the haſte he 
could to come to an explanation with him, from the 
hope of ſoftening him, and making his peace. He 
went for that purpoſe to him, and defired, that he 
would write another letter to the, Ephori, intimating a 
ſatisfaction in his conduct. But Lyſander, fays Plu- 
tarch, in'fach an application to Pharnabaſus, forgot 
the proverb, Set a thief to catch a thief. The fatrap 
* The Oreet br is, Cret te, | the great 
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nrax. Promiſed. all he deſired, and accordingly; wrote ſuch a 


and form, he dexterouſly put chat he had written in ſecret 
which he ſealed and gave im. \ 


: — 


ie mortifying equality, with the multitade, nor 
reſtrain. himſelf wat of a private life. Hav- 


ing obtained permiſſion, not without great difficalties, 
he embarked. 10 nine lag; 


As ſoon as he was gone, the, kings, reflecting that 
he ede ee his depend bye means 
of their governours and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by him, 
to whom they were alſo. zndebted for their unlimited 
authority, and that he was thereby, effectually lord and 
maſter of all Greece, applied nente ace 


to reſtore the government of the people, and to depo 
all his creatures and friends from any ſhare in it. This 
alteration occaſioned great tumults at firſt. About the 
ſame time Lyſander, being appriſed of the deſign of 
Thraſybulus, to re-eſtabliſh. the liberty of his country, 
returned with the utmoſt diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage the Lacedæmonians to ſupport 
the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before 
| ns, op ee eg, 
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obſerved, that Pauſanias, from a more noble ſpirit of u 
equity and generoſity, gave peace to Athens, and by tat 


means, ſays Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lyſander's 
rn een ene mtu 
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a ms G8 15 8 8 4 1 N We I = 5 ; i X : 
Young Cxkus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, en- 
 deawours 0: dethrone bis brotber ARTAXERXES. He is 
Eillad in-battle. Famous retreat of the ten thouſand. 


A NTIQUITY has few events ſo memorable, 
as thoſe I am about to relate in this place. We 
ſee on one ſide a young prince, abounding otherwiſe 
with excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent am- 
bition, carry the war from far againſt his brother and 
ſovereign, and go to attack him almoſt in his own pa- 
lace, with the view of depriving him at once of his 
crown and life. We ſee him, I ſay, fall dead in the 
battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate, by ſo 
unhappy a fate, an enterpriſe equally glaring and crimi- 
nal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him“, 
deſtitute of all ſuccour after the loſs of their chiefs, 
without allics, proviſions, money, horſe, or archers, re- 
_ duced. to leſs than ten thouſand men, with no reſource 
but in their own perſons. and valour, ſupported only by 
the, warm deſire 'of preſerving; their liberty, 40 of 
returning to their native countries; theſe Greeks, with 
bold and intrepid reſolution, make their retreat before 
a victorious army of a million of men, traverſe five or 
ſix hundred leagues, notwithſtanding vaſt rivers and 
innumerable paſſes, and arrive at laſt in their o 
country through a thouſand fierce and barbarous na- 
tions, victorious over all obſtacles in their way, and 
over all the dangers which either concealed fraud or 


open force reduce them to under. 


*.* Poſt mortem Cyri, neque tiones et barbaras gentes per tanta 
armis à tanto exercitu vinci, ne- itineris ſpatia, virtute ſe uſque ter- 
que dolo capi potuerunt; rever- - minos patrize defenderunt, Juflin. 
tenteſque inter tot indomitas na- l. v. co ule. 
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This retreat, in the opinion of the beſt judges and 
moſt experienced in the art of war, is the boldeſt and 
beſt conducted exploit to be found in ancient hiſtory, 
and is deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily 


for us it is deſcribed to the moſt minute circumſtance 


by an hiſtorian, who was not only eye-witneſs of the 


facts he relates, but the firſt mover, the ſoul of this 


great enterpriſe. I ſhall only abridge it, and abſtract 
its moſt material circumſtanees; but I cannot omit 
adviſing young ry who make arms their profeſ- 
ſion, to conſult the original, of which there is a good 
tranflation extant in French, though far ſhort of the 
admirable beauties of the text. It is very difficult to 
meet with a more able maſter than Xenophon in the 
art of war, to whom may be well applied here what 


Homer fays of Phœnix the governour of Achilles (2), 


That be was equally capable of forming bis pupil for elo- 
Mohn we fir Turven, vpe N re I. 5 


Sxer. I. Crus raiſes troops ſecretly againſt his brother 


ARTAXERKES. Thirteen thouſand Greeks : join him. 
He jets aut for Sardis, and arrives in Babylonia after 
r 


A.M. (*) YE FEhave already faid; that young Cyrus, ſon 
Ae c. VV. of Darius Nothus and Paryſatis, faw with 
40. Pain his elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and 


what he ha 


* 


that at · the very time the latter was taking poſſeſſion of 


4 


it, he had attempted to deprive him of his crown 
and life together. Artaxerxes was not inſenſible of 
F. to fear from a brother of his enterpriſing 
and ambitious ſpirit, but could not refuſe pardoning 
him to the prayers and tears of his mother Paryſatis, 
who doated upon this youngeſt ſon. He removed him 


therefore into Aſia to his government; confiding to 


him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an abſolute 


authority over the provinces left him by the will of the 
Eing his father. 5 A 
f As 


5 n Iliad, ance. 443% . (x) Diod. Il. xiv. p · 2432495 & 252. 


* 
l 


Ju in. 1. v. C. 11. Xenoph. de Cyrr exped. 1 i. P. 243—4248. „ 4 L 
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As ſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were 4 1. 
ſolely intent upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he .. 
had received from his brother, and to dethrone him. A. N. 
He received all that came from the court with great. 3602. 
favour and affabilicy, to induce them inſenſibly to quit 4 
the king's party and ahere to him. He gained alſo 2 
the hearts of the Barbarians under his government; 
familiariſing himſelf with them, and mingling with 
the common ſoldiery, though without forgetting the 
dignity of their general; theſe he formed by various ex- 
erciſes for the trade of war. He applied particularly 
in ſecret to raiſe from ſeveral-parts, and upon different 
pretexts, & body of Grecian troops, upon whom he 
relied much more than upon thoſe of the Barbarians. 
Clearchus retired to his court after having been 
| baniſhed from Sparta, and was of great ſervice to him, 
being an able, experienced, and valiant captain. At A. M. 
the fame time ſeveral cities in the provinces of Tiſſa- 3602. 
phernes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cy- Ant. I. &. 
rus. This incident, which was not an effect of chance, 
but of the ſecret practices of that prince, gave birth to 
a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of 
arming againſt Tiſfaphernes, aſſembled troops openly; 
and to amuſe the court the more ſpeciouſſy, ſent 
grievous complaints to the king againſt that governour, 
demanding his protection and aid in the moſt fub- - 
miſſive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by theſe - 
appearances, and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations 
regarded only Tiffaphernes, and continued quiet, from 
the aſſurance - of having nothing to apprehend for 
(za) Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent 
ſecurity and indolence of his brother, which ſome peo 
ple conceived the effect of his goodneſs and humanity. 
And indeed in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to 
imitate the virtues of the firſt Artaxerxes, whole name 
he bore. For he demeaned himſelf with great mild- 
neſs and affability to ſuch as approached him; he ho- 
noured and rewarded magnificently all nen 
. . 2 8 | Jer vioes 


(a) Plut. in Artax. N erz. 
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ſervices had merited favour; when he paſſed Kate ä 


to puniſh, it was without either outrage or inſult; and 
when he made preſents, it was with a gracious air, 


and ſuch obliging circumſtances, as infinitely exalted 
their value, and "implied, that he was never better 


pleaſed than when he had an opportunity of doing 
good to his ſubjects. To all theſe excellent qualities it 
had been very neceſſary for him to have added one no 
leſs royal, and which would have put him upon his 
guard againft the enterpriſes of a brother, whoſe cha- 
racer he ought to have known; I mean a wiſe fore- 
ſight, that penetrates the future, and renders a prince 
attentive to prevent or fruſtrate whatever may ee 


the tranquillity of the ſtate. 


The emiſſaries of Cyrus at the court were perpe- 


tually diſperſing reports and opinions amongſt the peo- 
ple, to prepare their minds for the intended change 


and revolt. They talked that the ſtate required a king 


of Cyrus's character; a king, magnificent, liberal, who. 


A. M. 
3603. 
Ant. J. C. 
401. 


loved war, and ſnowered his favours upon thoſe that 
ſerved him; and that it was neceffary for the grandeur 
of the empire to have a prince upon the throne, fired 
with ambition and valour for the lopport and 1 rap 
tation of its glory. | 
The young prince loſt no time on his fide, and 
haſtened the execution of his great deſign. He was 
then twenty-three years old at moſt, After the impor- 
tant ſervices he had done the Lacedzmonians, with- 
out which they had never obtained the victories that 
had made them maſters of Greece, he thought he 


might ſafely open himſelf to them. He therefore im- 


parted to them the preſent ſituation of his affairs, and 


the end he had in view; convinced that ſuch a confi- 
dence could not but icin them the more in his favour. 


In the letter he wrote them, he ſpoke of himſelf in 
very magnificent terms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother; that 


he was ee verſed in Philoſophy and the * kno-w- 


3 4 'Jedge 
- ®. By the knowledge of the Magi, _— the 2 aba⸗ meant the 


| _ of rehgion and government, 
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ledge of the Magi, and that he could drink more wine azrax;”; 
without' being diſordered in his ſenſes, a very merito- Mnz mou? 
rious quality amongſt the Barbarians, but not ſo pro- , 
per to recommend him to the opinion of thoſe he 
wrote to. The Lacedzmonians ſent orders to their 
fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to 
obey the commands of Tamos his admiral in all things, 
but without the leaſt mention of Artaxerxes, or ſeem- 
ing in any manner privy to his deſign. They thought 
that precaution ꝰ neceſſary for their juſtification with 
Artaxerxes, in caſe affairs ſhould happen to terminate 
in his favour. e e BUY en 
Ihe troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, conſiſted of thirteen thoufand Greeks, 
which were the flower and chief force of his army, 
and of an hundred thouſand regular men of the barba- 
Tous nations. Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian, com- 
manded all the Peloponneſian troops, except the 
Achæans, who had Socrates of Achia for their leader. 
The Bœotians were under Proxenes the Theban, and 
the Theſſalians under Menon. (c) The Barbarians had 
Perſian generals, of whom the chief was Ariæus. The 
fleet conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips under Pythagoras the 
Lacedæmonian, and of twenty-five commanded by 
Tamos the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It 
followed the land-army, coaſting along the ſnore. 
Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchus of 
all the Greeks, foreſeeing aright that the length and 
boldneſs of the enterpriſe could not fail of diſcourag- 
ing and diſguſting the officers, as well as ſoldiers. - He 
made it his ſole application to gain their affections 
during the march, by treating them with kindneſs and 
humanity, converſing freely with them, and giving 
effectual orders that they ſhould want for nothing. 
Proxenes, between whoſe family and Xenophon's an 
ancient friendſhip ſubſiſted, preſented that young Athe- 
nian to Cyrus (4), who received him very favourably, 
(e) Xenoph. Cyri. Exped. I. i. p. 52. (4) Xenoph. I. ii. p. 294. 
* Quærentus apud Cyrum gra- nihil adverſus eum aperte dev 


tiam; et apud. Artaxerxem, fi creviſſent. Juin. I. v. c 11. 
riciſſet, veniæ patrocinia, cum 
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Ar. and gave him an employment in his army amongſt the 
e S He ſet out for Sardis at length, and — — 
| towards the upper provinces of Alia. The troops 
knew neither the occaſion of the war, nor into what 
countries they were going. Cyrus had only cauſed it to 
be given out, that he ſnould act againſt the Piſidians, 
who had infeſted his province by their incurſions. 
(e) Tiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſe pre- 
parations were too great for ſo ſmall an enterpriſe as 
againſt Piſidia, had fet out poſt from Miletus to give 
4 the king an account of them. This news occaſioned 
great trouble at court. Paryſatis, the mother of Ar- 
taxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the principal 
cauſe of this war; and all perſons in her ſervice and in- 
tereſt were ſuſpected of holding intelligence with Cy- 
Tus. Statira, eſpecially, the reigning queen, reproached 
her inceſſantly in the moſt violent terms. Where is 
< now,” ſaid ſhe to her, © that faith you have ſo often 
s engaged for your ſon's behaviour? Where thoſe 
« ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from 
« death that conſpirator againſt his king and brother? 
« It is your unhappy fondneſs has kindled this war. 
& and plunged us into an abyſs of misfortunes.” The 
antipathy and hatred of the two queens for each other 
was already very great, and much enflamed by ſuch 
warm reproaches. We ſhall ſee what conſequences 
they have. Artaxerxes aſſembled a numerous army to 
receive his brother. Tn RT 
() Cyrus advanced continually by. great marches. 
What troubled him moſt on the way was the paſs of 
Cllicia, which was a narrow defile between very high 
and ſteep mountains, that would admit no more than 
one carriage to paſs at a time. Syenneſis, king of the 
country, prepared to diſpute this paſſage with him, 
and would infallibly have ſucceeded, but for the di- 
verſion made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction 
with that of the Lacedæmonians. To defend the coaſts 
againſt the inſults of the fleet, Syenneſis abandoned 
r e i ee, hae 
(e) Plut. in Artax, p. 1014 ] Xenoph. I. i. p. 238-46 l. 
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that important poſt, which a ſmall body of troops A _ 
might have made good againſt the greateſt army. Maruenm 
When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks refuſed to 
march any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were 
intended againſt the King, and loudly exclaiming that 
they had not entered into the ſervice upon that condi- 
tion. Clearchus, who commanded them, had occa- 
ſion for all his addreſs and ability to ſtifle this commo- 
tion in its birth. At firſt he made uſe of authority 
and force, but with very ill ſucceſs, and deſiſted there- 
fore from an open oppolition to their ſentiments ; He 
even affected to enter into their views, and to ſupport 
them with his approbation and credit. He declared 
publickly, that he would not ſeparate himſelf from 
them, and adviſed them to depute perſons to the prince, 
to know from his own mouth againſt whom they were 
to be led, that they might follow him voluntarily if 
they approved his meaſures; if not, that they might 
demand his permiſſion to withdraw. By this artful 
evaſion he appealed the tumult, and made them eaſy, 
and they choſe him and ſome other officers for their 
| deputies. Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly appriſed of 
every thing, made anſwer, that he was going to at- 
| tack * Abrocomas his enemy, at twelve days march 
from thence upon the Euphrates. When this anſwer | 
was repeated to them, though they plainly ſaw againſt 
whom they were going, they reſolved to proceed; and 
only demanded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, 
inſtead of one + Darick a month to each foldier, pro- 
miſed to give them one and a half. | | 
Some time after Cyrus was informed that two of 
the principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel 
with Clearchus, had deſerted with part of their equi- 
page on board a metchant-ſhip. Many were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to ſend two gallies after them; 
which might be done with great eale, and that when 
Vol. III. „ they 


It is not ſaid where be com- king's army, but did not arrive till 
manded. It jpegs to be upon the after the battle. 
Euphrates. marched with three + The Darick was worth ten 
hundred thouſand men to join the bores, 


Fog 
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AzTax, they were brought back, they ſhould be made an ex- 
Mx: ample, by ſuffering death in the ſight of the whole 
army. Cyrus, convinced that favour * was the moſt 
certain means to the attainment of affection, and that 
puniſhments, like violent remedies, ought never to be 
uſed but in extreme neceſſity, declared publickly that 
he would not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he had detained 
any one in his ſervice by force; and added, that he 
would ſend them their wives and children, whom they 
had left as hoſtages in his hands. An anſwer of fo 
much wiſdom and generofity had a ſurpriſing effect; 
and made even thoſe his firm adherents, who were 
before inclined to retire. This is an excellent leſſon 
for all who govern: There is in the mind of man a 
fund of natural generoſity, which it is neceſſary to 
know and apply. Threats exaſperate them, and chaſ- 
tiſement makes them revolt, when endeavours are uſed 
to force them to do their duty againſt their will. + They 
deſire a certain degree of confidence in their 
honour, and that the glory of acquitting themſelves of 
it out of choice be left in their power: To ſhow that 
you believe men faithful, is often the beſt means to 
make them ſo. | | | , PR 
Cyrus ſoon after declared, that he marched againft 
Artaxerxes. Upon which ſome murmuring was heard 
at firſt, but it ſoon gave place ro the expreſſions of joy 
and ſatisfaction, occaſioned by that prince's magnificent 
' promiſes to the army. 
(g) As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in- 
formed from all parts that the king did not intend to 
come directly to battle, but had reſolved to wait in 
the remote parts of Peſia, till all his forces were al- 
ſembled; and that to ſtop his enemies, he had ordered 
an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains of Ba- 
bylonia, with a foſse of five fathoms broad, and three 


deep, 


(2) Plut. in Artax. p 1014. Xenoph. I. i. p. 261—266. 
* Beneficiis potius quam re- ferat princeps, qui bonas eſſe pa- 
mediis ingenia experiri placuit. titur, quam qui cogit. Plin. bid. 
Plin. in Traj. Plerumque habita fides ipſam 
+ Neſcio an plus moribus con- obligat fidem. Liv. Ee.” 
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leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Be- 
_ tween the Euphrates and the foſsẽ a way had been left 
of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed with 
his whole army, having reviewed it the day before. 


The king had neglected to diſpute this paſs with him, 


and ſuffered him to continue his march towards Baby- 
lon. It was Tiribaſus, who determined him not to fly 
in ſuch a manner before an enemy, againſt whom he 
had infinite advantages, as well from the number of his 


troops as the valour of his generals. He reſolved 
therefore to advance againſt the enemy. 


Sect. II. The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks gre 


viforions on their fide, ARTAXERXES on bis. Cyrus 


is killed. 
(uE place where the battle was ; fought, was 


called Cunaxa, about + twenty-five Jeagues 


from Babylon. The army of Cyrus conſiſted of thir- 
teen.thouſand Greeks, an hundred thouſand Barbarians, 


and twenty chariots armed with ſcythes. The enemy 


in horſe and foot might amount to about twelve hun- 
dred thouſand under four generals, Tiſſaphernes, Go- 
bryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 


ſix thouſand choſen horſe, that fought where the king 


was preſent, and never quitted his perſon. But Abro- 
comas, who had the command of three hundred 
thouſand men, did not arrive till five days after the 
battle. In the king's army were only an hundred and 
fifty chariots armed with ſcythes. 


Cyrus believed, from the enemy's not having & 


fended the paſs at the foſse, that there would be no- 


battle; ſo that the next day the army marched with 


great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being 
| > © = n 
0 Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 263-266. Diod. I. xiv. 
p. 253, 254- Plut. _ 1014—1017- 


* The paraſanga is a meaſure march of Cyrus's army 1 Suppoſe 
of ways peculiar to | the Perjians, the par aſanga ouly twenty Hadia, 


It was commonly thirty ſiadia, or owe league, jor reaſons I FO | 


which make about à league and give hereafter. 
a half French. Some were from + Five hundr ed ſtadia. 
 tqwerty io fixty fladia, In the 
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in his chariot, with a few ſoldiers in their ranks before 

him, and the reſt marching without any order, or 
having their arms carried for them, an horſeman 
came in full ſpeed, crying out as he paſſed, that the 
enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this, 
reat confuſion enſued, from the apprehenſion that 


they ſhould not have time to draw up the army. 


Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms 
immediately, and getting on horſeback with his ja- 
velin in his hand, he gave orders univerſally to the 


troops to ſtand to their arms, and fall into their 


ranks; which was executed with ſo much expedi- 
tion, that the troops had not time to refreſh them- 
ens, 


Cyrus poſted upon his right a thouſand Paphlago- 


nian horſe, ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks; and next them, Clear- 


chus, Proxenes, and the reſt of the general officers 
to Menon, at the head of their ſeveral corps. The 
left wing, compoſed of Lydians, Phrygians, and other 
Aſiatick nations were commanded by Ariæus, who 
had a thouſand horſe. Cyrus placed himſelf in the 
centre, where the choſen troops of the Perſians and 
other Barbarians were poſted. He had around him ſix 
hundred horſemen, armed at all points, as were their 
horſes with head and breaſt- pieces. The prince's 
head was uncovered, as were thoſe of all the Perſians, 


whoſe cuſtom it was to give battle in that manner; 


the arms of all his people were red, and thoſe of 
Artaxerxes were white. 


A little before the onſet Clearchus adviſed Cyrus 


not to charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the 


rear of the Grecian battalions. What is it you ſay? 
replied Cyrus. At the time I am endeavouring to make 
myſelf king, would you have me ſhow myſelf unworthy of 
being ſo? That wiſe and generous anſwer proves, that 


he knew the duty of a general, eſpecially on a day of 


battle. Had he withdrawn when his preſence was 
moſt neceſſary, it would have argued his want of 


courage, and intimidated others. It is neceſſary, always 


preſerving 
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preſerving the due diſtinction between the leader and 
the troops, that their danger ſhould be common, and 
no one exempt from it; left the latter ſhould be 
_ alarmed by a different conduct. Courage in an army 
depends upon example, upon the delire of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of 
doing otherwiſe than the reſt, and the equality of 
danger. The retiring of Cyrus had either ruined, or 
greatly weakened, all theſe potent motives, by dif- 
couraging as well the officers as ſoldiers of his army. 
He thought, that being their general, it was incum- 
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bent upon him to diſcharge all the functions of that 


office, and to ſhow himſelt worthy to be the leader and 


ſoul of ſuch a number of valiant men, ready to ſhed 
their blood for his ſervice. | 


It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap- 


pear. But about three of the clock a great duſt like 
a white cloud aroſe, followed ſoon after with a black- 


neſs that overcaſt the whole plain; after which was 
ſeen the glittering of armour, lances, and ftandards. 
Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, which conſiſted of 
_ cavalry armed with white cuiraſſes, and of light- 


armed infantry; in the centre was the heavy armed 


foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of wood, 
which covered the ſoldier entirely (thefe were Egyp- 
tians). The reſt of the light-armed infantry and of the 


horſe formed the right wing. The foot were drawn 


up by nations, with as much depth as front, and in 
that order compoſed ſquare battalions. The king had 
poſted himſelf in the main body with the flower of the 
whole army, and had fix thouſand horſe for his guard, 
commanded by Artagerſes. Though he was in the 
centre, he was beyond the left wing of Cyrus's army, 
ſo much did the front of his own exceed that of the 
enemy in extent. An hundred and fifry chariors 
armed with ſcythes were placed in the front of the army 
at ſome diſtance from one another. The ſcythes were 


fixed to the axle downwards and aſlant, fo as to cut 


down, and overthrow all before them. 
155 F3 As 
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take care to do what was neceſſary. 
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As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and ex- 
perience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as 
he had beat the enemies in his front, to take care to 
incliſſe to his left, and fall upon the centre, where the 
king was poſted ; the ſucceſs of the battle depending 
upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very diffi- 
cult to make his way through ſo great a body of troops, 
replied, that he necd be in no pain, and that he would 

The enemy in the mean time advanced ſlowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the 
two armies, the neareſt his own, and conſidered both of 
them with great attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, 
ſpurred directly up to him, to know whether he had 


any further orders to give. He called out to him, that 


the ſacrifices were tavourable, and that he ſhould tell 
the troops ſo. He then haſtened through the ranks to 
give his orders, and ſhowed himſelf to the ſoldiers with 


| ſuch a joy and ſerenity in his countenance, as inſpired | 


them with new courage, and at the ſame time with an 
air of kindneſs and familiarity, that excited their zeal 


and affection. It is not eaſy to comprehend, what great 


effects a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, will 
have upon a day of action; and with what ardour a 
common man will ruſh into danger, when he believes 
himſelf not unknown to his general, and thinks his 
valour will oblige him. „ 
Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a ſlow 


pace, and without noiſe and confuſion, That good 


order and exact diſcipline extremely ſurpriſed the 
Giecks, who expected to ſee much hurry and tumult in 


ſo great a multitude, and to hear confuſed cries, as 


Cyrus had foretold them. | | = 

The armies were not diſtant above four or five hun- 
dred paces, when the Greeks began to ſing the hymn 
of battle, and to march on, ſoftly at firſt, and with 


ſilence. When they came near the enemy, they ſet up 


great cries, ſtriking their darts upon their ſhields to 
frighten tac horſe, and then moving all together, they 
ſprung forwards upon the Barbarians with all their 

| | force, 
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force, who did not wait their charge, but took to their hay „„ 
heels, and fled univerſally; except Tiſſaphernes, who Mes uex. 


ſtood his ground with a ſmall part of his troops. 

Cyrus fav with pleaſure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed, king by thoſe around 
him. But he did not give himſelf up to a vain joy, 
nor as yet reckon himſelf victor. He perceived, that 
Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly againſt him. with his ſix 
hundred horſe. He killed Artagerſes, who: com- 
manded the king's guards of ſix thouſand horſe, with 
his own hand, and put the whole body to flight. 
Diſcovering his. brother, he cried out with his eyes 
ſparkling with rage, I ſee him, and ſpurred againſt him, 
followed only by his principal officers ; for his troops 
had quitted their ranks to follow the rug -awaye, which 


was an eſſential fault. 


(i) The battle then became ek combat, in ſome 
meaſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two 
brothers were ſeen tranſported with rage and fury, 
endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge 
their ſwords into each other's hearts, and to affure 
themſelves of the throne by the death of their rival. 
Cyrus, having opened his way through. thoſe who 
were drawn up 1n battle before Artaxerxes, Joined him, 
and killed his horſe, which fell with him to the ground. 
He roſe, and was remounted upon another, when .Cy- 
rus attacked him again, gave him a ſecond wound, 
and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that, 
it would prove his laſt. The king, like a lion wounded 
by the hunters, was only the more furious from the 
ſmart, and ſprung forwards, impetuouſly puſhing his 
horſe againſt Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 
without regard to his perſon, threw himſelf. into the 
midſt of a flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, 

and received a wound from the king's. javelin, at the 

_ Inſtant all the reſt diſcharged upon him. Cyrus fell 
dead: Some ſay by the wound given him by the king; 
athers affirm, that he was killed by a Carian ſoldier. 
„ _ Mithridates, 


(i) Diod. I. xiv. p. 254. 
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Arrax Mithridates, a young Perſian nobleman, aſſerted, that 
Muren. he had given him the mortal ſtroke with a javelin, 
| which entered his temple, and pierced his head quite 

through. The greateſt perſons of his court, reſolving 
not to ſurvive ſo good a maſter, were all killed around 
his body; a certain proof, ſays Xenophon, that he well 
knew how to chooſe his friends, and that he was truely 
beloved by them. Ariæus, who ought to have been 
the firmeſt of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, 
as ſoon as he heard of his death. = 
Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the head and right 
hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mela- 
bates, purſued the enemy into their camp. Ariæus had 
not ſtopped there, but having paſted through it, continued 
his retreat to the place where the army had encamped 
the day before, which was about four leagues diſtant. 
Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of 
his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt againſt 
them, and by the ſide of the river, paſſed through the 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him paſſage, and made their diſcharge upon him 
as he paſſed without loſing a man. They were com- 
manded by Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, who was efteem- 
ed an able captain. Tiſſaphernes kept on without re- 
turning to the charge, becauſe he perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it; but had not 
been able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks 
left to guard it, who ſaved their baggage. 
The Greeks on their ſide, and Artaxerzes on his, 
who did not know what had paſſed elſewhere, be- 
heved each of them that they had gained the victory; 
the firſt, becauſe they had put the enemy to flight, 
and purſued them; and the King, becauſe he had killed. 
his brother, beat the troops he had fought, and plun- 
dered their camp. The event was ſoon cleared up on 
both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, upon his arrival at the camp, 
informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated his 
left wing, and purſued it with great vigour; and the 
Greeks © on their fide learned, that the King, in purfuing 
Cyruss 8 
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Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon Azrax. 
this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched Mvzxon. | 
in queſt of the enemy; and Clearchus, being returned 

from purſuing the Perſians, advanced to ſupport the 

camp. | e 4 

The two armies were ſoon very near each other, 
when by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to 
intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who fearin 
to be ſurrounded on all ſides, wheeled about, and halted 
with the river on their backs, to prevent their being 
taken in the rear. Upon ſeeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle alſo, drew up his army in front of 
thep, and marched on to the attack. As ſoon as the 
Greeks ſaw him approach, they began to ling the 
hymn of battle, and advanced againſt the enemy even 
with more ardour than in the firſt action. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther _ 
than before, and were purſued to a village at the foot 
of an hill, upon which their horſe halted. The king's 
ſtandard was obſerved to be there, which was a golden 
eagle upon the top of a pike, having its wings dif- 
played. The Greeks preparing to purſue them, they 
abandoned alſo the hill, fled precipitately with all 
their troops, broke, and in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion, Clearchus having drawn up the Greeks _ 
at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syra- 
cuſan and another to go up it, and obſerve what paſſed 
in the' plain. They returned with an account that 
the enemies fled on all ſides, and that their whole 
army was routed. | _ | 
As it was almoſt night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to reſt themſelves, much ſurpriſed, that neither 
Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared; and-ima- 
gining, that he was either engaged in the purſuit of 
the enemy, or was making haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ſome important place, for they were ſtill ignorant of 
his death, and the defeat of the reſt of his army. 
They determined therefore to return to their camp, 
and found the greateſt part of the baggage taken, 
with all the proviſions, and four hundred W 
5 115 en 
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laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus had = OY 
cauſed to be carried along with the army for the Greeks, 


in caſe of any preſſing neceſlity. They paſſed the 


fatigues, accuſtomed to confront dan 
glory, and who,. during the long Pelo oponneſian war, 


night in the camp, the greateſt part of them without 
any refreſhment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and 
victorious. - | 

The ſucceſs of this battle ſhows the ſuperiority of 
valour and military knowledge to multitude without 
it. The ſmall army of the Greeks did not amount 
to more than twelve or thirteen. thouſand men; but 
they were ſeaſoned and diſciplined troops, inured to 
gers, ſenſible to 


had not Wanted either time or means to acquire, and 
complete themſelves in the art of war, and the me- 


thods of battle. Artaxerxes's ſide was computed at a 


million of men; but they were ſoldiers only in name, 


without force, courage, diſcipline, experience, or any 


ſenſe of honour. Hence it was, that as ſoon as the 


Greeks appeared, terrour and diſorder enſued amongſt 
the enemy; and in the ſecond action, Artaxerxes him- 


ſelf did not dare to wait their attack but ſhamefully 


betook himſelf to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him, as an unpar- 
donable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus's 


order, who recommended to him above all things to 


incline and charge Artaxerxes's perſon. This reproach 
ſeems groundleſs. It is not eaſy to conceive, how it 
was 8 6 for that captain, who was poſted on the 


right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 


in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the utmoſt 
extent of the enemy's left, as has been ſaid before. 
It ſeems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great 

reaſon upon the valour of the Greeks, and deſiring 


they ſhould charge Artaxerxes in his poſt, ought to 


have placed them in the left wing, which anſwered 
directly to the part where the king was; that is, to 
the main body, and not in the right, which was very 


remote from it. 


0 Clearchus 
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Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 4=Tax- 


followed the purſuit too warmly and too long. If after 
having put the left wing which oppoſed him into 


diſorder, he had charged the reſt of the enemy in 


flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that he had 
gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the 
throne. The ſix hundred horſe of that prince's guard 
committed the ſame fault, and by purſuing the body of 
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troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left their 


maſter almoſt alone, and abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy; without conſidering, that they were choſen 
from the whole army for the immediate guard of his 


Þ ou 


perſon, and for no other 2 whatfoever. Too 


much ardour is often prejudicial in a battle, and it is 


the duty of an able general to know how to reſtrain and 


direct it. | 


Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpect, and aban- 


doned himſelf too much to his blind paſſion for glory 
and revenge. In running headlong to attack his 
brother, he forgot, that there is a wide difference be- 


tween a general and a private ſoldier, He ought not to 


have expoſed himſelf, but as it was conſiſtent with a 
prince; as the head, not the hand; as the perſon who 


cute them. . 1 

I ſpeak in this maner after the judges in the art of 
war, and would not chooſe to advance my own opinion 
upon things out of my ſphere. | So 


SecT. III. Eulogy of Crnus. 


was to give orders, and not as thoſe who were to exe- 


(1 WENOPHON gives us a magnificent cha-. 


| racter of Cyrus, and that not upon the credit 
of others, but from what he ſaw and knew of him 
in his own perſon. He was,. ſays he, in the opinion 
of all that were acquainted with him, after Cyrus 
the Great, a prince the moſt worthy of the ſupreme 


authority, and had the moſt noble, and moſt 


truely royal foul. From his infancy he ſurpaſſed 


(#) De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 266, 265. 
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| AxrTax- all of his own age in every exerciſe, whether it were 
NIN" in managing the horſe, drawing the bow, throwin 
the dart, or in the chaſe, in which he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf once by fighting and killing a bear that 
attacked him. Thoſe advantages were exalted in him 
| by the nobleneſs of his air, an engaging aſpect, and 
| by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recommend 
merit. | | 88 5 
When his father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, 
and the neighbouring * provinces, his chief care was to 
make the people ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo much 
at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, not only 
with regard to publick treaties, but the moſt minute 
of his promiſes ; a quality very rare amongſt princes, 
and which however is the baſis of all good government, 
and the ſource of their own, as well as their people's 
happineſs. Not only the, places under his authority, 
bur the enemy 'themſelves, repoſed an entire confidence 


in him. 
Whether good or ill were done him, he always deſired 
to return it double, and that he might live no longer, 
(as he ſaid himſelf)” than whilſt he ſurmounted his 
friends in benefits, and his enemies in vengeance, (It 
had been more glorious for him to have overcome the 
latter by the force of favour and benevolence.) Nor was 
there ever prince, that people were more ataid to offend, 
nor for whoſe ſake they were more ready to hazard 
their poſſeſſions, lives, and fortunes. 5 
Leſs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ſtudy 
was to make his greatneſs appear only where it was 
uſeful and beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſenti- 
ments, but thoſe which flow from gratitude and affec- 
tion. He was induſtrious to do good upon all occaſions, 
to confer his favours with judgement and in ſeaſon, 
and to ſhow, that he thought himſelf rich, powerful, 
and happy, only as he made others ſenfible of his 
being ſo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhauſt the means by an imprudent 
: | | profuſion. 


* Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
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profuſion. He did not laviſh, bur diſtribute, his fa- drr. 


vours. He choſe rather to make his liberalities the 
rewards of merit, than mere donations, and that they 
ſhould be ſubſervient in promoting virtue, and not in 
ſupporting the ſoft and abject ſloth of vice. ws 

He. was particularly pleaſed with conferring his fa- 
yours upon valiant men, and governments and rewards 
were only beſtowed 'on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
_ themſelves by their actions. He never granted any 
honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to 
merit only; uppn which depends not only the glory bur 
the proſperity of governments. By that means he ſoon 
made virtue eſtimable, and the purſuit of men, and 
rendered vice contemptible and horrid. The provinces, 
animated with a noble emulation to deſerve, furniſhed 
him in a very fhort time with a conſiderable number of 
excellent ſubjects of every kind; who under a different 
government would have remained unknown, obſcure, 
and uſeleſs. | | 


Never did any one know how to oblige with a better 


grace, or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve 
him with more engaging behaviour. As he was fully 
- ſenſible that he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of others 
for the execution of his deſigns, he thought juſtice and 
gratitude required that he ſhould render his adherents 
all the ſervices in his power. All the preſents made 
him, whether of ſplendid arms, or rich apparel, he 


M 


diſtributed among his friends, according to their 


ſeveral taſtes or occaſions ; and uſed to ſay, that the 
brighteſt ornament, and moſt exalted riches, of a 
prince, conſiſted in adorning and enriching thoſe wha 
ſerved him well. In effect, ſays Xenophon, to do 
good to one's friends, and to excel them in liberality, 
does not ſeem ſo admirable in ſo high a fortune; but 
to tranſcend them in goodneſs of heart and ſentiments 
of friendſhip and affection, and to take more pleaſure 


in conferring, than receiving, obligations; in this, 1 


find Cyrus truely worthy of eſteem and admiration. 


The 


* Habebit ſinum facilem, non ant, nihil excidat. Senec de vit. 
perforatum: ex quo multa exe- Seat, c. xxili. ; 


* No. 
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The firſt of theſe advantages he derives from his rank; 
the other from himſelf and his intrinſick merit. 

By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the uni- 
verſal eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks, as 


Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon here ſays, 


is, that none ever quitted the ſervice of Cyrus for the 
king's z whereas great numbers went over every day to 
him from the king's party after the war was declared, 


and even of ſuch : as had moſt credit at the court; be- 


cauſe they were all convinced, that Cyrus knew beſt how 
to diſtinguiſh and reward their ſervices, 


It 1s moſt certain, that young Cyrus did not want 


great virtues, and a ſuperior merit; but I am ſurpriſed, 


that Xenophon, in drawing his character, has deſcribed 
only the moſt beautiful features, and ſuch as are proper 


to excite our admiration of him, without ſaying the 
leaſt word of his defects, and eſpecially of that im- 
moderate ambition, that was the ſoul of all his actions, 


and which at length put arms into his hands againſt his 
elder brother and king. Is it allowable in an 5 


whoſe chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their 


iſtorian, 


proper colours, to relate at large an enterpriſe of ſuch 
a nature, without intimating the leaſt diſlike or impu- 


tation againſt it? But with the Pagans, ambition was 


ſo far from being conſidered as a Yes that it often 
paſſed for a virtue. 


Szer. IV. The king i is for compelling the Greeks to 4. 
ver up their arms. They reſolve to die rather than ſur- 
render themſelves. A treaty is made with them. TISs A- 
PHERNES fakes upon him to conduct them back to their 
own country. He treacherouſly ſeiſes CLEeaRCaus and | 
four other generals, who were all put to death, 


(1) HE Greeks having learned, the day after the 

battle, that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to 
FF Smt the general of the Barbarians, who had retired 
with his troops to the place from whence they had 
marched the day before the action, to offer him, as 


victors, 


(1) Xenoph, in Exped. Cyr. L ii. p. ee, Diod. 1. xiv. 
8 . 
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victors, the crown of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. At Aa 
the ſame time arrived Perſian heralds at arms from the Mn. 
king, to ſummon them to deliver up their arms; to 
whom they anſwered with an haughty air, that they 
talked a ſtrange language to conquerors; that if the 
king would have their arms, he might come and take 
them if he could; but that they would die before they 
would part with them: That if he would receive them 
into the number of his allies, they would ſerve him 
with fidelity and valour; * but if he imagined to re- 
duce them into ſlavery as conquered, he might know, 
they had wherewithal to defend themſelves, and were 
determined to loſe their lives and liberty together. 
The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, 
that if they continued in the place where they were, 
they would be allowed a ſuſpenſion of arms, but if 
they advanced or retired, that they would be treated 
as enemies. The Greeks agreed, and were aſked by 
the heralds what anſwer they ſhould report. Peace in 
continuing here, or war in marching, replied Clear- 
chus, without explaining himſelf farther ; from the view 
of keeping the king always in ſuſpence and uncertainty. 
The anſwer of Arizus to the Grecan deputies was, 
that there were many Perſians more conſiderable than 
himſelf, who would not ſuffer him upon the throne, 
and that he ſhould fer out early the next day to return 
into Ionia ; that, if they would march thither with 
him, they might join him in the night. Clearchus, 
with the advice of the officers, prepared to depart. He 
commanded from thenceforth, as being the ſole perion 
of ſufficient capacity; for he had not been actually 
elected general in chief. e 
The ſame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who 
commanded forty horſe, and about three hundred foot 
of his own country, went and ſurrendered himſelf to 
the king; the reſt of the Greeks began their march un- 
der the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about 
e | 2 midnight 


Sin ut victis ſervitium in- aut ad mortem animum. Tacit. 
diceretur, eſſe ſibi ferrum et ju- Annal. I. iv. c. 46. 
ventutem, et promptum libertati 
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AzTax. Midnight at the camp of Ariæus. After they had drawil 
Munon, up in battle, the principal officers went to wait on him 
in his tent, where they ſwore alliance with him; and 

the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army without 

fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, they ſacrificed a 

wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the Greeks dipped 

their ſwords, and the Barbarians the points of their 


javelins, in the blood of the victims. 8 
Ariæus did not think it proper to return by the ſame 
rout they came, becauſe, having found nothing for their 
ſubſiſtence the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they 
. muſt have ſuffered much more, had they taken the 
ſame way back again. He therefore took another; 
exhorting them only to make long marches at firſt ; 
in order to evade the king's purſuit; which they could 
not effect. Towards the evening, when they were 
not far from ſome villages where they propoſed to halt, 
the ſcouts came in with advice, that they had ſeen ſe- 
veral equipages and convoys, which made it reaſonable 
to judge, that the enemy were not far off, Upon 
which they ſtood their ground, and waited their 
coming up; and the next day, before ſun-riſing, 
drew up in the ſame order as in the preceding battle. 
So bold an appearance terrified the king, who ſent he- 
ralds, not to demand, as before, the ſurrender: of their 
arms, but to propoſe peace and a treaty. Clearchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilſt he was buſy 
in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them 
wait, and to tell them, that he was not yet at leiſure to 
hear them. He aſſumed purpoſely an air of haughtneſs 
and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the ſame 
time to ſhow the fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx. When he advanced with the moſt 
ſhowy of his officers, expreſsly choſen for the occaſion, 
and had heard what the heralds had to propoſe; he 
made anſwer, that they mult begin with giving battle, 
becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, had no 
time to loſe. The heralds having carried back this 
anſwer to their maſter, returned immediately; which 
| ſhowed, that the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, 
ee "ERS 
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as not very diſtant, They ſaid, they had orders to Asraz. 
conduct them to villages, where they would find pro- Hue, 


viſions. in abundance, and conducted them thither gc+ 
JJ... 557 pp od 3095177 5 
The army ftaid there three days, during which, 
Tiſſaphernes arrived from the king, with the queen's 
brother and three other Perſian grandees, attended by 
a great number of officers and domeſticks. After have 
ing ſaluted the generals, who advanced ta receive him, 
he told them by his interpreter, that being a neighbour 
of Greece, and ſeeing them engaged in dangers, out 


of which it would be difficult to extricate themſelves, 


he had uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain 


permiſſion to re conduct them into their own gountry; 


being convinced, that neither themſelves, nor their 


CTities, would ever be unmindful of that favour: That 
the king, without having declared himſelf poſitively 
upon that head, had commanded him to come to 
them, to know for what cauſe they had taken armg 
againſt him; and he adviſed them to make the kin 
ſuch an anſwer, as might not give any offence, an 
might enable him to do them ſervice. We all the 
gods to witneſs,” replied Clearchus, , that we did 
50 not liſt ourſelves to make war with the king, or ta 
** march againſt him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
* motives under different pretexts, brought us almaſh 
_ F© hither without explaining himſelf, the better ta ſur- 
„ priſe you. And when we ſaw him ſurrounded with 
„ dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, 
* after the favours we had received from him, But as 
he is dead, we are releaſed from oyr engagement, 
and neither deſire to conteſt the crown with Ape 
taxerxes, nor to ravage his country; pravided he does 
not oppoſe our return. However, if we are attacked 
5 we ſhall endeayqur, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, 
** to make a good defenſe; and ſhall not be ungrato · 
* ful in regard to thoſe, who render us any. ſervice,” 
Tiſſapherges replied, that he would let the king know 
what they ſaid, and return with his anſwer, But his 


not 20 the next day gave the Greeks ſome anxiety; 
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He 1 arrived on the third, and told them, that 


KMxunox- after much controverſy, he had at length obtained 


the king's grace for them: For, that it had been re- 
1 | to the king, that he ought not to ſuffer peo. 

e to return with impunity -into their country, who 
en been ſo inſolent to come thither to make war upon 
him. In fine,” ſaid he, you may now affure 

vyourſelves of not finding any obſtacle to your re- 
« turn, and of being ſupphed with proviſions, or ſuf. 


© fered to. buy hens? and you may Judge, that 1 ow 
diſorders 


“to paſs without committing any 


„ march, and that you as to take only ben * 


« neceſſary; provided you are not furniſhed with it.” 
Theſe conditions were ſworn to on both fides. Tiſſa- 
phernes and the queen's bfother gave their hands to 
the colonels and captains in token of amity. After 
which Tiſſaphernes withdrew, to diſpoſe his affairs; 
promiſing to return as ſoon as they would admit, in 1 


order to go back with them into his government. 


The Greeks waited for him abòve twenty Is 


| continuing encamped near Ariæus, who received fre- 


quent viſits from his brothers, and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army from the Perſians of the 


different party; who aſſured them from the king of 


an entire oblivion of the paſt ; fo that the friendſhip 
of Ariæus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them cauſe of un- 
eaſineſs. Several of the officers went to Clearchus and 
the other generals, and ſaid to them, What do we 
&« here any longer? Are we not ſenſible, that the king 

« deſires to ſee us all periſh, that others may be terri- 
« fied by our example? Perhaps he keeps us waiting 
d here, till he re- aſſembles his diſperſed troops, or 
& ſends to ſeiſe the paſſes in our way; for he will 
<« never ſuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge our 
own glory and his ſhame.” Clearchus made anfwer 
to this diſcourſe, that 'to depart without conſulting 
the king, was to break with him, and to declare war 
by violating the treaty ; that they ſhould remain with- 
out a conductor in a country where nobody would 


ſupply 


_ 
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ppi them with proviſions; that Ariæus would aban- auer 
don them; and that even their friends would become Mo 
their enemies; that he did not know, but there might | 
be other rivers to paſs, and that, though the Euphrates 

were the only one, they could not get over it, were 

the paſſage ever ſo little diſputed. That if it were 
neceſſary to come to a battle, they ſhould find themſelves 

without cavalry againſt an enemy, that had a very nu- 
merous and excellent body of horſe ; ſo that if they 

gained the victory, they could make no great advan- 

tage of it, and if they were overcome, they were ut- 

terly and irretrievably loſt. * Beſides, why ſhould the 

king, who has, ſo many other means to deltroy us, 


4 


engage his word only to yiolate it, and thefeby ren- 
« der hi 


18 n ib. 4 ; , ritf of TV 0 7 n 
mented their ayerſion for each other. . After three days 


* 1 > 
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De marcel of the Gretks and explain which fully, regu: a log 

the reft of the army, from the day diſſertation. My plan ages not admit : 
after the battle till the paſſing of ** me to enter inta ſuch diſcuſſions, 

Tyeris, abounds in the text of Xeno= which I muſt therefore refer to thoſe 

bon with very great obſcurities, io who are more able than me. ; 


: 
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Ara. at another city very powerful alſo, called Opis. They 
Mara found there a baſtard brother of Artaxerxes with a 

very conſiderable body of troops, which he was bring- 

ing from Suſa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired: 
the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, | havin 
paſſed the deſerts of Media, they came after a march 
of ſix days to a place called the Lands of Paryſatis; 
the revenues of which appertained to that princeſs. 
Tiſſaphernes, to inſult the memory of her ſon Cyrus, 
ſo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to be plun- 
dered by the Greeks. Continuing their march through 
the deſert on the ſide of the Tygris, which they had 
on the left, they arrived at Cænæ, a very great and 
rich city, and from thence at the river Zabates. 
The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed every day be- 
tween the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought 
it incumbent on him to come to an explanation once 
for all with Tiſſaphernes. He began with obſerving 
upon the ſacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between them. Can a man,” ſaid he, 
* conſcious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of liv- 
<« ing ateaſe? How would he ſhun the wrath of the 
0 gods, the witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their 
&« vengeance, whoſe power is univerſal ?” He added af- 
terwards many things to prove, that the Greeks were 
obliged by their own intereſt to continue faithful to 
him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, they muſt 
firſt inevitably renounce not only all religion, but rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe. Tiſſaphernes ſeemed to reliſh 
this diſcourſe, and ſpoke to him with all the appearance 
of the moſt perfect ſincerity ; inſinuating at the ſame 
time, that ſome perſons had done him bad offices with 
him. If you will bring your officers hither,” ſaid 
he, „I will ſhow you thoſe, who have wronged you 
« in their repreſentations.” He kept him to ſupper, 
and profeſſed more friendſhip for him than ever. - 
The next day Clearchus propoſed in the aſſembly, 
to go with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to 
Tiſſaphernes. He ſuſpected Menon in particular, 
whom he knew to have had a ſecret conference with 


the 
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the ſatrap in the preſence of Ariæus; beſides which, A ur. 
they had already differed ſeveral times with each other. *. 
Some objected, that it was not proper that all the ge- 
nerals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, and that it did not 
conſiſt with prudence to rely implicitly upon the pro- 
feſſions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus continued to 
inſiſt upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, that 

the four other commanders, with twenty captains, 
and about two hundred ſoldiers, under the pretext 
buying proviſions in the Perſian camp, where there 
was a market, ſhould be ſent along with him. When 
they came to the tent of Tiſſaphernes, the five com- 
manders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and 
Socrates, were ſuffered to enter, but the captains re- 
mained without at the door. Immediately, on a cer- 
tain ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within were ſeiſed, 
and the others put to the ſword. Some Perſian horſe 
afterwards ſcoured the country, and killed all the 
Greeks they met, whether freemen or ſlaves. Clear- 
chus, with the other generals was ſent to the king, 
who ordered their heads to be ſtruck off. Xenophon 
deſcribes with ſufficient extent the characters of thoſe 
officers, 8 
Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a 
capacity for forming great enterpriſes. His courage 
was not raſh, but directed by prudence, and he re- 
tained all the coolneſs of his temper and preſence of 
mind in the midſt of the greateſt dangers. He loved 
the troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew 
how to make them obey him; but out of fear. His 
mien was aweful and ſevere; his language rough; his 
puniſhments inſtant and rigorous : He gave way fome- 
times to paſſion, but preſently came to himſelf, and 
always chaſtiſed with juſtice. His great maxim was, 
that nothing could be done in an army without a 
| ſevere diſcipline ; and from him came the ſaying, that a 
ſoldier ought to fear his general more than the enemy. 
The troops “ eſteemed his valour, and did juſtice to 
ES Os 3 his 
* Manebat admiratio viri et fama; fed oderant. Tacit, Hifters 
|. ii. c. 68. 
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Au re, his merit; but they were afraid of his humour, and 
Muren. did not love to ſerve under him. In a words ſays 
EKXenophon, the ſoldiers feared him 28 ſcholars do a 
ſevere pedagogue. We may ſay of him with T acitus, 
that by an excels of ſeverity he made, what had other- 
wiſe been well done by him, unamiable;; * (a) Cupidine 
ſeveritatis in bis etiam, quæ rite faceret, acerblus. 

Proxcnes was of Bœotia. From his infancy he 
aſpired at great things, and was induſtrious to make 
himſelf capable of them. He ſpared no means for 
the attainment of inſtruction, and was the diſciple of 
Gorgias the Leontine; a celebrated rhetoriciat., who ſold 
his lectures at a very high price. When he found 
bimſelf of capable commanding, and of doing good to 
his friends, as well as of being ſerved by them, he 
entered into Cyrus's ſervice with the view of advancin 
himſelf. He did not want ambition, but would take 
no other path to glor y than that of virtue. He had 

been a perfect captain, had he had to do with none 
bur brave and diſciplined: men, and it had been only 
neceſſary /to be beloved. He was more apprehenſive 
of being in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in 
his. He thought it ſufficient. for a commander to 
praiſe good actions, without puniſhing bad ones; for 
which rcaſon he was beloved by the worthy; but thoſe 
of a different character abuſed his facility. He died 
at thirty years of age. 

Could the two great perſons, we have 3 drawn 
after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſome- 
thing perfect might have been made of them; retrench- 
ing their ſeveral defects, and retaining only their vir- 
tues: But it rarely happens, that the ſame man +, as 
Tacitus ſays ef Agricola, behaves, according to the 
exigency of times and circumſtances, ſometimes with 
gentleneſs, and ſometimes with ſeverity, without 


leſſening | 


4) Tacit. Annal. « c. Ixxv. 


* Fgregium principatus tempe: gotiis ſeverus et comis — nec ili, 
ramentum, fi, demptis utriuſque quod eſt rariſſimum, aut, facilitas 
vitiis, ſole virtutes wien authoritatem, aut ſeveritas amo- 


* Tacit. Hiſfor. l. ii. c. 5. rem, deminuit. Tacit. in Agricy 
7 Pro variis temporibus ac ne- c. ix, a 5 


4 affection by the latter. 
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leſſening his authority by the former, or the people's dn. 


Mienon was a Theſſalian, avaricious and ambitious, 
but ambitious only from the motive of avarice, pur- 
ſuing honour and eſtimation for the mere lucre of 
money. He courted the friendſhip of the great, and 
of perſons in authority, that he might have it in his 
power to commit injuſtice and oppreſſion with impunity. 
To obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue; 
falſehood, fraud, perjury ; | whilſt ſincerity, and n- 
tegrity of heart, ſtood in his ſcheme for weakneſs and 
ſtupidity. He loved nobody; and, if he profeſſed 
_ friendſhip, it was only to deceive. As others made 
their glory conſiſt in religion, probity, and honour, he 
valued himſelf upon injuſtice, deceit, and treachery. 
He gained the favour of the great by falſe reports, 
whiſpering, and calumny; and that of the ſoldiery by 
licence and (impunity. ' In fine; he endeavoured to 
render himſelf terrible by the miſchief it was in his 
power to do, and imagined he favoured thoſe to whom 
he did none. a: ee 3 SON 
It was in my thoughts to have retrenched theſe cha- 
ra&ers, which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory. 
But as they are a lively image of the manners of men, 
which in all times are the ſame, I thought retaining 
them would neither be uſeleſs nor diſagreeable to the 
reader. : 1 


sSxcœr. V. Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks from the 
province of Babylon 10 Trebiſond. | 


os + HE generals of the Greeks having been ſeiſed, 
and the officers who attended them maſſacred, 
the troops were in the higheſt conſternation. . They 
were five or ſix hundred leagues from Greece, ſur- 
rounded with great rivers and enemy nations, without 
any ſupplies of proviſions. In this ſtate of general 
dejection, they could not think of taking either nou- 
riſhment or repoſe. In the middle of the night, Xeno-- 
phon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and 
| 0 . 2 4 1 capacity 
(5 Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. yi. & iv, 
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tapacity ſuperior to his years, went to ſome of the officers, © 
and repreſented to them, that they had no time to loſe z 


that it was of the laſt importance to prevent the bad 


deſigns of the enemy; that, however {mall their num- 


per, they would render themſelves formidable, if they 


behaved with boldneſs and reſolution; that valour and 
not multitude determines the ſucceſs of arms; and 


that it was neceſſary above all things to nominate gene- 
rals immediately; becauſe an army without com- 


manders is like a body without a ſoul. A council was 


Immediately held, at which an hundred officers were 


preſent, and Xenophon, being deſired to ſpeak, de- 
duced the reaſons at large, he had at firſt but lightly 


touched upon; and by his advice commanders were 


appointed. They were Timaſion for Clearchus, Tan- 


thicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius for 
Menon; and Xenophon for Proxenes. 


Before the break of day, they aſſembled the army. 


© 


The generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and 
Xehophon amongſt the reſt. © Fellow ſoldiers,” ſaid 
he, the loſs of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, 
„ ard the being abandoned by our friends, is very de- 
& plorable: But we muſt not ſink under our misfor- 
tunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let vs chooſe 
&' rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall into the hands 


of Barbarians, who would inflift upon us the greateſt 
„ miſeries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles 


of Platæa, Thermopylæ, Salamin, and the many 


ﬆ others wherein our anceſtors, though with a ſmall 
& number, have fought and defeated the innumerable 
& armes of the Perſians; and thereby rendered the 
& name alone of Greek for ever formidable. It is to 
te their invincible valour we owe the honour we pol- 
e ſeſs, of acknowleding no maſters upon earth but 
de the gods, nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with 
“ liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and 


«© witneſſes of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable 
to us; and as they are attacked in the violation of 


<« treaties, and take pleaſure in 33 the proud, 


c and exalting the low, they will alſo follow us to 


“ battle, 
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l s battle, and combat for us. For the reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, 
tc as. we have no refuge but in victory, which muſt be 
& our hope, and will make us ample amends for what- 
c eyer it Coſts to attain it; I ſhould believe, if it were 
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« your opinion; that, for the making a more ready 


&« and leſs difficult retreat, it would be very proper to 
& rid ourſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, and to keep 
<« only what is abſolutely neceſſary in our march.“ All 


the ſoldiers that moment lifted up their hands to- 
ſignify their approbation and conſent to all that had 


been ſaid, and without loſs of time ſet fire to their 
tents and carriages; ſuch of them as had too much 


equipage giving it others who had too little, and 


= 


deſtroying the reſt. 


It was reſolved to march the army without tumult 
or violence, if their return was not oppoſed ; but 
otherwiſe to open themſelves. a paſſage ſword in hand 
through the enemy. They began their march in the 
form of a great hollow ſquare with the baggage in the 
centre. Chiriſophus the Lacedæmonian had the van- 


guard; two of the oldeſt captains the right and left; 


and Timaſion with Xenophon were poſted in the rear 
as the youngeſt officers, The firſt day was rude z be- 
cauſe, having neither horſe nor ſlingers, they were ex- 
tremely harraſſed by a detachment ſent againſt them: 
But they provided againſt that inconvenience by fol- 
lowing Xenophon's advice. They choſe two hundred 
men out of the Rhodians in the army,“ whom they 


armed with ſlings, and augmented their pay for their 


encouragement. They could throw as far again as 


the Perſians, becauſe they diſcharged balls of lead, and 


the others made uſe of large flintss They mounted 


alſo a ſquadron of fifty men upon the horſes intended 


for the baggage, and ſupplied their places with other 
beaſts of burthen. By the means of this ſupply a 


ſecond detachment of the enemy were very ſeverely 


ane, 1 8 

After ſome days march, Tiſſaphernes appeared with 
all his forces. He contented himſelf with harraſſing 
the Greeks, who moved on continually, The latter 


oblerving 


5 
MR 


Ax. | 
t Men. 
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| Axrax. . obſerving the difficulty of retreating in an hollow 
nnen. ſquare in the face of an enemy, from the unevenneſs 

of ground, hedges, and other obſtacles, which might 

. _ oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with the little baggage 

they had in the ſpace between them. They formed a 
body of reſerve of ſix hundred choſen men, whom 
they divided into fix companies, and ſub- divided by 

| fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions according to 

| occaſion. When the columns came cloſe. to each other, 

| they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon the 
flanks on both ſides, to avoid diſorder; and when they 
opened, they fell into the void ſpace in the rear be- 
tween the two columns. Upon any occaſion of attack, 
they immediately ran where it was neceſſary. The 
Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, but they were neither 
conſiderable, nor attended with much loſs. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repaſs it without boats, they 
were obliged to croſs the Carducian mountains, be- 
cauſe there was no other way, and the priſoners re- 
ported, that from thence they would enter Armenia, 
where they might paſs the Tygris at its ſource, and 

_ afterwards the Euphrates; not very diſtant from it. 

Io gain thoſe defiles Before the enemy could ſeiſe 

them, it was thought proper to ſet forwards in the 
night, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains 

by the break of day; which was done accordingly. 
Chiriſophus continued at the head of the advanced 
guard, with the troops armed with miſſive weapons, 
beſides his ordinary corps; and Xenophon in the rear, 
with only the heavy- armed ſoldiers, becauſe at that 
time there was nothing to fear on that ſide. The 
inhabitants of the country had taken poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral of the heights, from whence it was neceſſary to 
drive them. which could not be done without great 
danger and difficulty. | | 185 
The officers, having held a council of war, were of 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all 
the beaſts of burthen not abſolutely neceſſary, with all 


0 the 
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| the ſlaves lately taken; becauſe both the one and the 4. 1 
other would retard their march too much in the great Mu. 


defiles they had to paſs; beſides which, it required a 
thoſe Who had the care of the beaſts were uſeleſs in 
fight. ; That regulation: was executed without delay, 


* 
* 


and they continued their march, ſometimes fighting, 


and ſometimes halting. The paſſing. of the moun- 

tains, which took up ſeven days, fatigued the troops 
exceedingly, and occaſioned ſome loſs; but at length 
they arrived at villages, where they found proviſions 
| in, abundance, and reſted ſome days, to recover the 


ſevere fatigues the army had ſuffered ; in compariſon 


with which all they had undergone in Perſia was trivial. 
They found themſelves; ſoon after expoſed to new 
danger. Almoſt at the foot of the mountains the 
came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, called 
Centrites, which ſtopped their march. They had to 
defend themſelves againſt the enemy, who purſued 


them in the rear, and the Armenians, the ſoldiers of 


the country, who defended the oppoſite ſide of the 
river. They attempted in vain to paſs it in a place 
where the water came up to their arm-pits, and were 
carried away by the rapidity of the current, againſt 
which the weight of their arms made them unable to 
reſiſt. By good fortune they diſcovered another place 


not ſo deep, where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen the people 


of the country pals. It required abundance of awdreſs, 
diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on both 
ſides of them. The army however paſſed the river at 
length without much loſs. | 

They marched afterwards with leſs interruption ; 
paſſed the ſource of the Tygris, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which 1s very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks. Here began the weſtern 


Armenia; which was governed by Tiribaſus, a fatrap 


much beloved by the king, and had. the honour to 

help him to * mount on horſeback when at the court: 
® The French tranſlator of Xe- without conſidering, that the ancients 
nopbon ſays, he held the king's uſed none, | 

| ſtirrup when he got on horſeback, 


86 0 quantity of proviſions to ſupport them, and 
c 
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AzrTax+ He offered to let the army * and to ſuffer the ſo]- 
| UnzNox, diers to take all they wanted, 


upon condition that they 
ſhould commit no ravages in their march; which pro- 
poſal was accepted and ratified on each ſide. Tirabaſus 
ept always a flying camp at a ſmall diſtatice from the 
army. There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which gave 
the troops ſome inconvenience ; and they learnt from a 
priſoner, that Tiribaſus had a deſign to attack the 
_ Greeks at a paſs of the mountains, in a defile, through 
which they muſt neceſſarily march. They prevented 
him by ſeiſing that poſt, after having put the enemy to 
flight. After ſome days march through deſerts, they 
paſſed the Euphrates near its ſource, not having the 
water above their middles. Dy 
They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpira- 
tion; ſo that it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the 
wind, upon which it ſeemed to abate. They marche 
on in ſnow five or ſix feet deep, which killed ſeveral 
ſervants and beaſts of burthen, beſides thirty ſoldiers. 
They made fires during the night, for they found 
plenty of wood. All the next day, they continued their 
march through the ſnow, when many of them from the 
exceſs of hunger, followed with languor or fainting, - 
continued lying upon the ground, through weakneſs 
and want of ſpirits, When ſomething had been given 
them to eat, they found themſelves relieved, and con- 
tinued their march. | 
Ihe enemy ſtill purſued them, of whom many, 
overtaken by the night, remained on the way without 
fire or proviſions, ſo that ſeveral died of their hard- 
ſhips, and the enemy who followed them took ſome 
baggage, Some ſoldiers were alſo left behind, that 
had loſt their ſight, and others their toes, by the 
ſnow. Againſt the firſt evil it was good to wear ſome- 
thing black before the eyes; and againſt the other, to 
keep the legs always in motion, and to bare the feet 
at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, 
they diſperſed themſelves into the „ vil- 
- Jages, to recover and repoſe after their fatigues. : Sa 
| | houſes 
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| houſes were built under-groung, with an opening at 
top, like a well, through which the deſcent was by a 

ladder ; but there was another enterance for cattle. 

They found there, ſheep, cows, goats, poultry ; with 
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wheat, | barley, and pulſe; and for drink, there was 


beer, which was very ſtrong, when not mingled with 


water, but was agreeable to thoſe who were uſed to it. 


They drank this with a reed out of the veſſels that held 
the beer, upon which they ſaw the barley ſwim. The 


maſter of the houſe, where Xenophon lay, received 


him very kindly, and even ſhowed him where he had 

concealed ſome wine; beſides which he made him a 
preſent of ſeveral horſes. He taught him alſo to faſten 
a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the fame to 
the other beaſts of burthen, to prevent their ſinking 
in the ſnow; without which they would have been 


up to the girth in it at every ſtep. The army, after 


having reſted ſeven days in theſe villages, reſumed 
their rout. | ood 

After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the 
river Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about 
an hundred feet in breadth. Two days after they diſ- 
covered the Phaſians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, 
who kept the paſs of the mountains, to prevent their 
deſcending into the plain. They ſaw it was impoſſible 
to avoid coming to a battle with them, and reſolved to 


give it the ſame day. Xenophon, who had obſerved 


that the enemy defended only the ordinary paſſage, and 
that the mountain was three leagues in extent, propoſe 
the ſending of a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the 
heights, that commanded the enemy ; which would not 
be difficult, as they might prevent all ſuſpicion of their 
deſign by a march in the night, and by making a falſe 
attack by the main road, to amuſe the Barbarians. 
This was accordingly executed, the enemy put to flight, 
'and the paſs cleared. 5 | | | 
They croſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are 
the moſt valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts, 
When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, 
and carried it about in triumph, ſinging and dancing. 
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Azrax. They kept themſelves cloſe ſhut up in their cities, and 
nnen. Then the army marched, fell ſuddenly upon the rear, 
after having carried every thing of value in the coun- 
try into places of ſafety. After twelve or fifteen days 
march, they arrived at a very mgh moyniaics Called 
Tecqua, from whence they deſcried the ſea, © The firſt 
who perceived it, raiſed great ſhouts of joy for a con- 
ſiderable time; which made Xenophon eme; that 
the van- guard was attacked, and go with all haſte to 
ſupport it. As he approached nearer, the cry of the 
fra? the fea! was heard di 1 
changed into joy and gaiety; and when they came to 
the top, nothing was heard but a copfuſed noiſe of the 
whole army, crying out together, /he fee! the 40 V 
whilſt they could not refrain from tears, nor from 
embracing their generals and officers. And then, with- 
out waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of ſtones, 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other 
arms. : C N 
From thence they advanced to the mountains of 


o 


eard diſtinctly, and the alarm 
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and encamped in villages, where they found proviſions 3 
in abundance. = | . 5 


A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them into great conſternation, For the ſol- 


diers, finding abundance of bee hives in that place, and 


eating the honey, they were taken with violent vomitin 


and fluxes, attended with raving fits; ſo that thoſe, 


who were feaſt ill, ſeemed like drunken men, and the 
reſt, either furiouſly mad, or dying. The earth was 
ſtrewed with their bodies as after a defeat; however, 
none of chem died, and the diſtemper ceaſed the next 
day about the ſame hour it had taken them. The third 
or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, but in the condition 
people are after taking a violent medicine. 


Two days after the army arrived near Trebiſond, 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine 
or Black Sea, in the province of Colchis, Here they 


lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted themſelves 


of the vows they had age to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
the other deities, to obtain a | 
own country. They alſo celebrated the games of the 


horfe and foot races, wreſtling, boxing, the pancra- 
tium ; the whole attended with the greateſt. Joy and 


\ £ 


ſolemnity. 


} 


Secr. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſive 


Fatigues, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive upon 


the ſea-coaft oppoſite to Byzantium. They paſs the 


rait, and engage in the ſervice of SeoTats prince of 
Thrace. XRENOPHñi oN afterwards repaſſes the ſea, ad- 

vances to Pergamus, and joins Ta1MBRON general of the 
Tacedæmonians, who marches againſt 'TiSS$APHERNES 
e / Rn 

TER having offered ſacrifices to the ſeveral 
11 divinitics, and celebrated the games, they de- 
| liberated upon the proper meaſures, for their return 
into Greece. They concluded upon going thither by 
ſea, and for that purpoſe Chirifophus offered to go to 
Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, 


© A 


(c) Kenoph, I. ii. 


tain an happy return into their 


| 
| 
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ed, and proviſions began to be wanting, it was reſolved 
to proceed by land; becauſe there was not a ſufficient 


the country, as with ſome of the officers, who were 
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upon the proper meaſures for their return. The inha- 


to obtain ſhips of him. He ſet out directly, and e- 
nophon regulated the order it was neceſſary to obſerve, 
and the precautions to be taken for the ſecurity of the 
camp, proviſions, and forage. He believed it alſo 
proper to make ſure of ſome veſſels, beſides thoſe that 
were expected, and made ſome expeditions againſt the 
neighbouring people. WWW 

As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expect- 


number of ſhips to tranſport the whole army, and thoſe, 
which the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were 
allotted to carry the women, the old and ſick men, with 
all the unneceffary baggage. The army continued its 
march, and lay ten days at * Ceraſus, where there was 
a general review of the troops, who were found to 
amount to eight thouſand ſix hundred men, out of 
about ten thouſand ; the reſt having died in their retreat, 
of their wounds, fatigues, or diſcaless _ 

In the ſmall time the Greeks continued in theſe parts, 
ſeveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of 


jealous of Xenophan's authority, and endeavoured to 
render him odious to the army. But his wiſdom and 
moderation put a ſtop to thoſe diſorders ; having made 
the ſoldiers ſenſible, that their ſafety depended upon 
preſerving union and a good underſtanding amongſt 
themſelves, and obedience to their generals 

From Ceraſys they went to Cotyora, which is not 
very remote from it, They there deliberated again 


bitants of the country repreſented the moſt inſuper- 
able difficulties of going by land, from the gdefiles and 
rivers they had to paſs, and offered to ſupply the Greeks 
with fhips. This ſeemed the beſt expedient, and the 
army embarked accordingly. They arrived the next 
day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a colony of 
the Mileſians. Chiriſophus repaired thither with allies, 
] N 05 „ - 51 
* This city of Ceraſus became and which from thence have been 
famous for the cherry-trees, which diſperſed over the eweflery 
Lucullus fit brought into Italy, world, 0 | 
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es, but without money, though the troops expected drr. 


to receive ſome. He aſſured them that the army ſhould 
be paid, as ſoon as they were out of the Euxine ſea; 
and that their retreat was univerſally celebrated, and 
the ſubject of the diſcourſe and admiration of all Greece. 
The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to 
Greece, deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived 
there, and with that, view refolved to nominate a ge- 
neral with full, authority, whereas, till then, all affairs 
were determined 1n the council of war by the plurality 
of voices. They caſt their eyes upon Xenophon, and 
cauſed him to be deſired to accept that office. He was 


MnzMony 


not inſenſible of the honour of commanding in chief; 


but he foreſaw the conſequences, and deſired time to 
conſider. After having expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of 
e for an offer ſo much to his honour, he repre- 
ſented, that, to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, the ſucceſs 


of affairs, and the intereſt of the army, ſeemed to re- 


quite that they ſhould choofe a Lacedzmonian for their 
general; the Spartan ſtate at that time actually ruling 
Greece, and in conſideration of that choice, would be 
diſpoſed to ſupport them. This reaſon was not re- 
liſhed, and they objected to it, that they were far from 
intending a ſervile dependence upon Sparta, or to ſub- 


mit to regulate their enterpriſes by the pleaſure or dil- 


like of that ſtate; and preſſed him again to accept the 
command. He was then obliged to explain himſelf 


ſincerely, and without evaſion; and declared, that 


having conſulted the gods by ſacrifice, upon the offer 
they made him, they had manifeſted their will by evi- 
dent ſigns, from whence it appeared that they did not 
approve their choice. It was ſurpriſing to ſee the impreſ- 
lion, which the ſole mention of the gods made upon the 
ſoldiers, otherwiſe very warm and tenacious z and wha 
beſides are commonly little affected with the motives of 
religion. Their great ardour abated immediately, and 
without making any reply, they proceeded to elect 
Chiriſophus, though a Lacedæmonian, for their general. 
His authority was of no long continuance. Diſcord, 
as Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, 
1 | 1 who 
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| AzrTax. Who were angry that their general prevented their 
F _ * plundering the Grecian cities, by which they paſſed. 
This Giſturbance was principally excited by the Pelo- 
ponneſians, who compoſed one half of the army, and 
could not ſee Xenophon an Athenian in authority with- 
but pain. Different meaſures were propoſed ; but no- 
thing being concluded, the troops divided themſelves 
into three bodies, of which the Achaians and Arca- 
dians, that is, the Peloponneſians, were the principal, 
amounting to four thouſand five hundred heavy- armed 
foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals. 
Chiriſophus commanded another part of about four- 
teen hundred men, beſides ſeven hundred light- armed 
infantry. Xenophon had the third, almoſt the ſame 
in number, of which three hundred were light- armed 
ſoldiers, with about forty horſe, which were all the ca- 
valry of the army. The firſt having obtained ſhips 
from the people of Heraclea, to whom they had ſent 
to demand them, ſet out before the reſt ro make ſome 
booty, and made a deſcent in the port of Calpe. Chi- 
riſophus, who was ſick, marched by land; but with- 
out quitting the coaſt. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of the country. \ 
New diviſions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops 
and their leaders had involved them in ill meaſures, 
not without loſs, from whence the addreſs of Xeno- 
Phon extricated them more than once. Being all re- 
united again, after various ſucceſs, they arrived by land 
at Chryſopolis in Caledonia facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired ſome days after, having paſſed the ſmall 
'arm of the ſea which ſeparates the two continents. 
They were upon the point of plundering that rich and 
| 1161 bb city, to revenge a fraud and injury which 
had been done them, and from the hope of enriching 
themſelves once for all, when Xenophon 'made all — 
ſible haſte thither. He admitted the juſtneſs of their 
revenge, but he made them ſenſible of the fatal conſe- 
quences which would attend it. After your plunder- 
ing this city, and deſtroying the Lacedæmonians 
* RE L eſtabliſhed 
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* A city of Pontus. 
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© eſtabliſhed in it, you will be deemed the mortal ene- 
ce mies of their republick, and of all their allies. Athens 
“ my country, that had four hundred gallies at fea 
„ and in the arfenals, when it took up arms againſt 

e them, great ſums of money in its treaſury, a re- 


& venue of a thouſand talents, and was in poſſeſſion of 


“all the ifles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe 
« and Aſia, of which this was one, has nevertheleſs 
te been reduced to yield to their power, and ſubmit to 


„their ſway. And do you hope, who are but an 
* handful'of men, without generals, proviſions, allies, 


te or; any reſource, either from Tiſſaphernes, who has 


* betrayed you, or the king of Perſia, whom you 


* have attempted to dethrone; can you hope, I ſay, 
« in ſuch à condition to make head againſt the 'Lace- 


& dzmonians? Let us demand ſatisfaction from the 


* Byzantines, and not avenge their fault by a much 
« greater of our own, which muſt draw upon us 
e inevitable ruin.” He was believed, and the affair 
i VVV CT OS 
(d) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ſerve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had befor ſollicited 
him by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order 


to his re-eftabhſhment in his father's dominions, of 
which his enemies had wv him. He had made 


Xenophon 3 promiſes for himſelf and his troops; 
but when he had done him the ſervice he wanted, 


he was ſo far from keeping his word, that he did not 
give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon reproached 


him exceedingly with this breach of faith; imputing 
his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who thought to 
make his court to his maſter, by faving him a ſum of 
money at the expenſe of juſtice, faith, and honefty ; 
qualities which ought to be dearer than all others to a 
prince, as they contribute the moſt to his reputation, 
as well as to this | 

ſtate. But that treacherous miniſter, who looked 
upon honour, probity, and juſtice, as mere chimeras, 
and that there was nothing real but the poſſeſſion of 


„„ much 


. (4) Xenoph, 1. vi. 


ſucceſs of affairs, and the ſecurity of a 
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. much-money, had no thoughts, in conſequence, but of 
enriching himſelf by any means whatſoever, and rob- 
bed his maſter firſt with impunity, and all his ſubjects 
along with him. However,” continued Xenophon,. 
« evety..wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and com- 
* mand, ought to regard juſtice, probity, and the faith 
<« of engagements,, as the moſt precious treaſure he 
can poſleſs ; and as an aſſured reſource, and an infal- 
<« lible ſupport in all the events that can happen.” Hera- 
clides was the more in the wrong for acting in this 
manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native 
of Greece, and not a Thracian: but avarice had ex- 
e all ſenſe of honour in hin. 

Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon 
was -warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as 
ambaſſadors from Lacedæmon, and brought advice, 
that the republick had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes 
and Pharnabaſus; that Thimbron had already em- 
barked with the troops, and promiſed a Darick a month 
to every ſoldier, two to each officer, and four to the 
colonels, who ſhould engage in the ſervice. Xenophon 
accepted the offer, and having obtained from Seuthes, 
by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, .. part of the pay 
due to him, he went by ſea to Lampſacus with, the, 
army, which amounted at that time to almoſt ſix. 
thouſand men. From thence he F to Perga- 
mus, a city in the province of Troas. Having met 
near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the 
Greeks, a great nobleman returning into Perſia, he 
took him, his wife, and children, with all his equipage, 
and by that means found himſelf in a condition to be- 
ſtow great liberalities amongſt the ſoldiers, and to 
make them a ſatisfactory amends for all the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained. Thimbron at length arrived, who took 
upon him the command of the troops, and having 
joined them with his own, marched againſt Tiſſaphernes 
and Pharnabaſus. | | 
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(e) Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition, Xe- 
nophon reckons from the firſt ſetting out of that 

As CV prince's 
(e) Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. I. ii. p. 276. 
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prince's army from the city of Epheſus to their arrival 
where the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty 
paraſangas or leagues, and fourſcore and thirteen days 
march; (/) and in their return from the place of 


battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaſt of the Euxine 


or Black ſea, fix hundred and twenty paraſangas or 
leagues, and an hundred and twenty days march. And 
adding both together, he ſays, the way, going and 
coming, was eleven hundred and fifty“ five L 
or leagues, (g) and two hundred and fifteen days 
march; and that the whole time the army took to per- 
form that journey, including the days of reſt, was 
fifteenth months. 55 4 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of 


Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, almoſt ſix 


paraſangas Þ or leagues in going, and only five in their 
return. It was natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to 


ſurpriſe his brother, ſhould uſe all 


that purpoſe. 
This retreat 


of the ten thouſand Greeks has always 
paſſed amongſt the judges in the art of war, 
already obſerved, for a perfect model in its 


as I have 


never had a parallel. Indeed no enterpriſe could be 
formed with more valour and bravery, nor conducted 
with more prudence, nor executed with more ſucceſs. 


A a 3 


Y Xenoph. de Exped. 
P. 427. 5 


I add, five, which are left out 
in the text, to make the total agree 
with the two parts. wy 

+ The paraſanga is a meaſure of 
the ways peculiar to the Perſians, 
and conſiſts of three fladia, The 
adium is the ſame with the Greeks, 
and contains, according to the moft 
received opinion, one hundred and 
twenty-five geometrical paces ; twen- 
ty of which in conſequence are re- 
quired to the common French league. 
And this bas been my rule hitherto, 
according to which the paraſanga is 
a kague and a half. | 

I obſerve here a great difficy/ty. 


In this calculation we find, the or. 


Ten 


Cyr. I. iii. p, 355. (8) Xenoph. I. vii. 


dinary days marches of Cyrus, ewith 
an army of more than an bundred 
thouſand men, would have been one 
day with another nine leagues, dur- 
ing ſo long a time; which according 
to the judges in milita 
abſolutely impoſſible. 

has determined me to compute the 
paraſanga at no more than 4 
league. Several authors harue 
remarked, and indeed it is not to be 
doubted, that the fladium, and all 
the- other meaſures of ways of ihe 
ancients, bade differed widely ac- 
cording to times and places, as they 


fill do among fi #5. 


poſſible diligence for 
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affairs is 
is 1s what 
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Anrarx,: Fen thouſand men, fave. or ſix hundred leagues from 
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Mxzxov- their own country, who had loſt their generals and 


beſt officers, and find themſelves in the heart of the 
enemy's vaſt empire, undertake, in the fight of a vic- 


torious and numerous army, with the king at the head 


of them, to retire through the ſeat of his empire and 


in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to tra- 


verſe a vaſt extent of unknown countries, almoſt all 
in arms againſt them, without being diſmayed by the 
proſpect of the innumerable obſtacles and dangers, to 
which they were every moment expoſed; paſſes of 


_ rivers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks; ſecret 


ambuſcades from the people upon their rout; famine, 
almoſt inevitably in vaſt and deſert regions ; and above 
all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, 
who ſeemed to be employed in eſcorting them, but in 
reality had orders to deſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, 
who was ſenſible how much the return of thoſe Greeks 


into their country would cover him with diſgrace, and 


decry the majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all na- 
tions, had left nothing undone to prevent it; and he 
deſired their deſtruction, ſays Plutarch, more paſſion- 
ately, than to conquer Cyrus himſelf, or to preſerve 
the ſovereignty of his eſtates, Thoſe ten thouſand men, 
however, notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, carried 
their point, and arrived, through a thouſand dangers, 
victorious and triumphant in their own country. 


( Anthony long after, when purſued by the Parthians 


almoſt in the ſame country, finding himſelf in like 
danger, cried out in admiration of their invincible 
valour, Oh the retreat ef the ten thouſand!  ' 
And it was the good ſucceſs of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for 


. 
X 70 


Artaxerxes, by demonſtrating to them, that gold, 


ſilver, luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and a numerous 


ſeraglio of women, were the ſole merit of the grand 


monarch ; but that, as to the reſt, his opulence and all 
his boaſted power were only pride and vain oftenta- 
tion. It was this prejudice, more univerſal than ever 

(5) Plut. in Anto. p. 937. a jatg'es + 
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in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave A. 

birth to thoſe bold enterpriſes of the Greeks, of which M***9*« 
we ſhall ſoon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon 


his throne, and brought the Perſian ne to the very 
brink of deſtruction. 


Ser. VII. Conſequences 1 Cyrus's death in the court 


of 5 Cruelty and jealouſy of PARYSATIS. 
STATIRA Poiſoned, 


(i) I Return to what paſſed after the battle of Cu- 
naxa inthe court of Artaxerxes. As he believed 
that he killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked 
upon that action as the moſt glorious of his life, he de- 
fired that all the world ſhould think the fame; and it 
was wounding him in the moſt tender part, to diſpute 
that honour, or endeavour to divide it, with him. The 
Carian ſoldier, whom we mentioned before, not con- 
tented with the great preſents the king had made him 
upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that 
would hear him, that none but dhicnſelf had killed 
Cyrus, and that the king did him great injuſtice 1 in 
depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that inſolence, conceived a 
jealouſy equally baſe and cruel, and had the weakneſs 
to cauſe. him to be delivered to Paryſatis, who had 
iworn the#-deftruftion of all thoſe that had any ſhare 
In the death of her ſon. Animated by her barbarous 
revenge, ſhe commanded the executioners to take that 
unfortunate wretch, and to make him ſuffer the moſt 
exquiſite tortures during ten days; then after they had 
torn out his eyes, to pour melted braſs into his ears, © 
till he expired in that cruel miſery ; which was accord- 
ingly executed. 
ithridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertain- 
ment where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
it was he gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very 
dear for that ſottiſn and imprudent vanity. He was 
condemned to ſuffer the puiſhment of the * troughs, 
Aa 4 6 e e 
. (i) Plut. in Artax. p. 1018—1021. 
by ee the deſeription of this torture, as * given in this Volume. 
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| AzTax. one of the moſt cruel that was ever invented, and after 


Having languiſhed in torment during ſeventeen days, 
died at laſt ſlowly in exquiſite miſery. © © 
There only remained, for the final execution of her 
project, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſh- 
ment of the king's eunuch Meſabates, who. by his 
maſter's order had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. 
But as there was nothing to take hold of in in his con- 
duct, Paryfatis laid this ſnare for him. She was a 
woman of great addreſs, had abundance of wit, and 
excelled in playing at a certain game with dice. After 
the war, ſhe had been reconciled with the king, played 
often with him, was of all his parties, had an un- 
bounded complaiſance for him, and far from contra- 
dicting him in any thing, prevented his deſires, did 
not bluſh at indulging his paſſions, and even at ſupply- 
ing him with the means of gratifying them. But ſhe 
took eſpecial care never to loſe ſight of him, and to 
leave Statira as little alone with him as ſhe could, 
deſiring to gain an abſolute aſcendant over her ſon. 
One day ſeeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himſelf, ſne propoſed 
playing at dice with him for a thouſand Daricks “, tao 
which he readily conſented. She ſuffered him to win, 
and paid down the money. But affecting regret and 
vexation, ſhe preſſed him to begin again, and to play 
with her for an eunuch. The king, who ſuſpected 
nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five of 
the favourite eunuchs on each ſide, that the winner 
ſnould take their choice out of the reſt, and the loſer 
be bound to deliver him. Having made theſe condi- 
tions, they fat down to play. The queen was all at- 
tention to the game, and made uſe of all her ſkill and 
addreſs in it; beſides which the dice favoured her. 
She won, and chuſe Meſabates, for he was not one of 
the excepted. As ſoon as ſhe got him into her hands, 
before the king could have the leaft ſuſpicion of the 
revenge ſhe meditated, ſhe delivered him to the exe- 
cutioners, and commanded them to flea him alive, to 


lay 


* The Darick was werth ten Livres, 
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lay him afterwards upon three croſs bars, and to a. 
ſtretch his ſkin at large before his eyes upon two ſtakes Mon 


prepared for that purpoſe; which was performed ac- 
cordingly. When the king knew this, he was very 
. ſorry for it, and violently angry with his mother. But 


without giving herſelf any further trouble about it, 


ſhe told him with a ſmile, and in a jeſting way, 
Really, you are a great loſer, and muſt be highly 
* in the right, to be ſo much out of humour for a 
, decrepid wretch of an eunuch, when I, who loſt a 

« thouſand good Daricks, and paid them down upon 
« the ſpot, do not ſay a word, and am ſatisfied” ?“ 


36r 


All theſe cruelties ſeem to have been only eſſays and 


preparations for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated. 
She had retained at heart a violent hatred for queen 
Statira, which ſhe had ſuffered to eſcape her upon 
many occaſions. She perceived plainly, that her credit 
with the king her ſon, was only the effect gf his reſpect 
and conſideration for her as his mother; whereas that 


for Statira was founded in love and confidence, the 


beſt ſecurity of credit with him. Of what is not the 


jealouſy of an ambitious woman capable! She reſolved 


to rid herſelf, whatever it coſt her, of ſo formidable 
_ a rival. 13 | | | 


For the more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 


treated her with all the exterior marks of ſincere friend- 
ſhip and real confidence. The two queens, appearin 

therefore to have forgot their former ſuſpicions and dif. 
ferences, lived well together, ſaw one another as before, 
and eat at each other's apartments. Burt as both of 
them knew how much the friendſhips and careſſes of 


the court were to be relied upon, eſpecially amongſt. 


the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
the other; and the ſame fears always ſubſiſting, they 
k · Ot upon their guard, and never eat but of the ſame 


diſhes and pieces. Could one believe it poſſible to 


deceive fo attentive and cautious a vigilance? Paryſatis 


one day, when her daughter-in-law was at table with 


: 5 
Plutarch explains Ibis circumflancs mo farther. 


7 TAX. her, took an- extremely. exquiſite bird, that had been 
£2339 ſerved up, Cut it in two pafts, gave one half to Statira, 


with ſharp pains, and having quitted the table, died 
the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions of his mo- 


_ officers and domeſticks were ſeiſed and put to the queſ- 


fidents, confeſſed the whole. She had cauſed one fide 
of a knife to be rubbed with poiſon, ſo that Paryſatis, 


was poiſoned. Gygis was put to death after the man- 
ner the Perſians puniſhed poiſoners, which is thus: 


try from being ravaged. We have already faid that 
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and eat the other herſelf. Statira ſoon after was ſeiſed 
in the moſt. horrible convulſions, not without inſpiring 


ther, of whoſe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
5 he was ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made 
the ſtricteſt enquiry into the crime. All his mother's 


tion; when Gygis, one of Paryſatis's women and con- 


having cut the bird in two, put the ſound part into her 
own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 


They lay their heads upon a great and very broad 
ſtone, and beat upon it' with another till they are 
entirely cruſhed, and have no remains of their former 
figure. As for Paryſatis, the king contented himſelf 
with confining her to Babylon, where ſhe demanded 
to retire, and told her, that he would never ſet his foot 


% . 


within it whilſt ſhe was there. 


** 


ee | 

SECT. I. The Grecian cities of Tonia implore aid of the 
Lacedemonians againſt ARTAXERXES. Rare prudence 
of a lady continued in her huſband's government after 
His death. Acks IL Aus eleffed king of Sparta. His 
cCbaracter. 5 RE | 


(4) NME cities of Ionia, that had taken party with 

Cyrus, apprehending the reſentment of Tiſſa- 
phernes, had applied to the Lacedzmonians, as the 
deliverers of Greece, for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion 
of the liberty they enjoyed, and to prevent their coun- 


- „ Thimbron 
0% Xenop. Hiſt, Græc. J. iii, p. 479 487. 


Thimbron was ſent thither, to whoſe troops Xenophon 


had joined his, after their yeturn from Perſia, Thim- Musi 


bron was ſoon recalled upon ſome diſcontent, and had 
for his ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed Siſyphus, from 
his induſtry in finding reſources, and his capacity in 


inventing machines of war. He took upon him the 


command of the army at Epheſus. When he arrived 
there, he was appriſed, that there was a difference 
between the two ſatraps, who commanded in the 
e | 


#* 
« 


ſeveral, fituate at the extremity of the empire, re- 
quired too much application to be governed imme- 
diately by the prince, were confided to the care of the 
great lords commonly called ſatraps. They had each 
of them in their government an almoſt ſovereign au- 
thority, and were, properly ſpeaking, not unlike the 
vice-roys we ſee in our days in ſome neighbouring 
ſtates. They were ſupplied with a number of troops 
ſufficient for the defenſe of the country. They ap- 
pointed all officers, diſpoſed of the governments of 
cities, and were charged with levying and remitting the 
tributes to the prince. They had power to raiſe troops, 
to treat with neighbouring ſtates, and even with the 
generals of the enemy; in a word, to do every thing 
neceſſary to the good order and tranquillity of their 
governments. They were independent of one another; 
and though they ſerved the ſame maſter, and it was 
their duty to concur to the ſame ends, nevertheleſs 
each being more affected with the particular advan. 
tage of his own province than the general good of the 
_ empire, they often differed among themſelves, formed 
Oppoſite deſigns, refuſed aid to their colleagues in 
neceſſity, and ſometimes even acted entirely againſt 

them. The remoteneſs of the court, and the abſence 
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The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which 


of the prince, gave room for theſe diſſenſions; and 


perhaps a ſecret policy contributed to keep them up, 


to elude, or prevent, conſpiracies, which too good an 


underſtanding amongſt the governors might have 


excited. OP 
1 Diiercyllidas 


* 
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| Jamar: Dercyllidas, having heard therefore, that Tiſſa 

— nzKON« phernes and Pharnabaſus were at variance, made a 
truce with the former, that he might not have them 

both upon his hands at the ſame time, entered Pharna- 
baſus's province, and advanced as far as ZEolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province 
under the ſatrap's authority; and as after his death it 
was to have been given to another, Mania, his widow, 
went to Pharnabaſus with troops and preſents, and 
told him, that having been the wife of a man who 
had rendered him great ſervices, .ſhe deſired him not 
to deprive her of her huſband's reward; that ſne 
would ſerve him with the ſame zeal and fidelity; and 

that, if ſhe failed in either, he was always at liberty 
to take her government from her. She was continued 
in it by this means, and acquitted herſelf with all the 
judgement and ability that could have been expected 
from the moſt conſummate perſon in the arts of ruling. 

To the ordinary tributes which her huſband had 
paid, ſhe added preſents of an extraordinary magni- 
ficence, and when Pharnabaſus came into her pro- 

vince, ſhe entertained him more ſplendidly than any 
of the other governors. She was not contented with 
the conſervation. of the cities committed to her care, 
ſhe made new conqueſts, and took * Lariſſa, Amixita, 
and Colona. | rn 

Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, 
and courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all 
expeditions in a chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards 
and puniſhments. None of the neighbouring provinces 
had a finer army than hers, in which ſhe had a great 
number of Greek ſoldiers in her pay. She even at- 
tended Pharnabaſus in all his enterpriſes, and was of 
no common ſupport to him. So that the ſatrap, who 

knew all the value of ſo extraordinary a merit, did 
more honour to this lady, than to all the other gover- 
nors. He even admitted her into his council, and 
treated her with ſuch a diſtinction, as might have ex- 
cited jealouſy, if the modeſty and affability of that 

| ae 


From the Lydians and Pifidians. 
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lady had not prevented bad effects, by throwing in a A 
manner a veil over all her perfections, which ſoftened ee 
their luſtre, and let them only appear to be the objects 
ä of admiration. : 1 . „ +; | 
She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, 
her ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a 
woman to command in his place, and abuſing the entire 
confidence ſhe El in him, which gave him 
acceſs to her at all times, ſtrangled her with her ſon. 
After her death he ſeiſed two fortreſſes, wherein ſhe had + 


he marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſone- 3606. 


ſus. He knew, that the deputies of the country had Ant. J C. 


having reviewed the cities, and found them all in good, 
condition. | : N ; «4 8 # $4 & ud Ky 2 N 


(u) Conon the Athenian, after loſing the battle of 


«I» 24. 4 3 


but in expectation of a change in affairs; like one, ſays 


366 
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is rok or TAE 
Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide Before he 

embarks. He had always in view the re. eſtablihment 
of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given 
a mortal wound; and full of fidelity and zeal for his 


country, though little favourable to him, perpetually 


meditated the means to raiſe it from its ruins, and re- 
ſtore it to its ancient ſplendou r... 
This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of his 

views had vccaſion for a powerful ſupport, wrote to 
Artaxerxes to explain his projects to him, and ordered 
the perſon who carried his letter, to apply himſelf to 


Cteſias, who would give it to the king, It was accord- 


ingly delivered to that phyſician, who, it is ſaid, though 
he did not approve the contents of it, added to what 
Conon had wrote, that be defired the king would ſend 
Ctefias to him, being a perſon very capable of his ſervice, 
eſpecially in maritime affairs. () Pharnabaſus, in concert 


with Conon, was gone to court to complain againſt the 


conduct of Tiſſaphernes, as too much in favour of the 
Lacedæmonians. Upon the warm inſtances of Pharna- 


baſus, the king ordered five hundred talents“ to be 


paid him for the equipment of a fleet, with inſtruftions 
to give Conon the command of it. He ſent Cteſſas 
into Greece, who, after having viſited Cnidos, his 
native country, went to Sparta. R 


) This Cteſias was at firſt in the ſervice of Cyrus, 
| whom he had followed in his expedition. He was 


taken prifoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, 


and was made uſe of to dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes 


had received, of which he acquitted himſelf fo well, 
that the king retained him in his ſervice, and made 


him his firſt phyſician. He paſſed ſeveral years in his 


fervice in that quality. Whilſt he was there, the 
Greeks, upon all their occaſions at the court, applied 
themſelves to him; as Conon did on this. His long 


reſidence in Perſia, and at the court, had given him the 


neceſſary time and means for his information in the 


(o) Diod. l. xiv. p. 267. Juſtin. I. iv. c. 1. (p) Strab, I. xiv. p. 656- 
Flut. in Artax. p. 1014—1017—1020. Diod. I. xiy. p. 273 · Ariſtot. de 
Hiſt. anim. I. viii. c. 28. Phot. Cod. LXII. „ 

| * $00,000 crowns, or about 112, oool. ferling. 
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hiſtory ofthe country, which he wrote in three-and- A272. 1 
kent books. The firſt contained the hiſtory of the 
Aſſyrians and Babylonians from Ninus and Semiramis 

dann to Cyrus. The other ſeventeen treated of the 

Perſian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus's reign to 

the third year of the XCVth Olympiad, which agrees 

with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before JESUS 
CHRIST. He wrote allo an hiſtory of India. Photius 
has given us ſeveral extracts of both theſe hiſtories, 
which are all that remain of Cteſias. He often contra- 

_ dits Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo from Xe- 
nophon. He was in no great eſtimation with the 
ancients, who ſpeak of him as of a very vain man, whoſe 
veracity is not to be relied on, and who has inſerted 

fables, and ſometimes even lies, in his hiſto 

05 Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, though ſecretly A.M. 

each other's enemies, had upon the king's orders um 4 
their troops, to oppoſe the enterpriſes of Dercyllidas, 9 : 

who had marched into Caria. They had reduced him 
to poſt himſelf ſo diſadvantageouſly, that he muſt 
inevitably have- periſhed, had they charged him imme- 
diately, without giving him time to look about him. 
Pharnabaſus was of this opinion: But Tiffapernes ap- 

prehending the valour of the Greeks, who had been of 

Tyrus's army, which he had experienced, and to whom 
he conceived all others reſembled, propoſed an inrer- 

view, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having de- 
manded, that the Grecian cities ſhould continue free, 
and Tiſfaphernes, that the army and generals of Lace- 
dzmon ſhould retire; they made a truce, till the anſwers 
of their reſpective maſters could be known. 

(r) Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Alia, the Lacedæ- 
monians reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people 
of Elis, who, not content with having entered into 
an alliance with their enemies in the Peloponneſian 
war, prevented their diſputing the prizes in the Olym- 

pick games. Upon pretence of the non- payment of a 

| fine by Sparta, they had inſulted their citizens * | 
| the 


* Renchb. Hiſt, ors Ze Lit. 4%, 490. Diod. 1. ai, p. 267, - 
( ) Ibid, b. 292. | 
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. the games, and hindered Agis from ſacrificing in the 
2520” temple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was charged 

with this expedition, which did not terminate till the 
third year after. He could have taken their city 
Olympia, which had no works, but contented himſelf 
with plundering the ſuburbs, and the places for the 
exerciſes, which were very fine. They demanded 
peace, which was granted, and were ſuffered to retain 
the ſuperintendency of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, to which they had not much right, but were 
more worthy of that honour than thoſe who diſputed it 
with them. „ i 00-1 i680 97 . nova.” 
() Agis in his return fell ſick, and died upon arriv- 
ing at Sparta. Almoſt divine honours were paid to his 
memory, and after the expiration of ſome days, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom, Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one 
-- fon, and the other brother of the deceaſed, diſputed 
the crown. The latter maintained, that his competitor 
was not the ſon of Agis, and ſupported his aſſertion by 
the confeſſion of the queen herſelf, who knew beſt, and 
who had often, as well as her huſband, acknowledged 
as much. In effect there was a current report, that ſhe 
had him by Alcibiades (z), as has been related in its 
Place, and that the Athenian. general had corrupted her 
y a preſent of a * thouſand Daricks. Agis proteſted 
the contrary at his death. Leotychides having thrown 
himſelf at his feet all bathed in his tears, he could not 
refuſe the grace he implored of him, and owned him for 


1 3 


his ſon before all that were preſent. mdf hae 

1 Mloſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 
| great merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraor- 
dinary advantage to have a perſon for their king, who 
had been educated amongſt them, and paſſed like. them 
through all the rigour of the Spartan education, ſup- 
Ported him with their whole power. An ancient oracle, 
that adviſed Sparta to beware of a lame reign, was 
urged againſt him. Lyſander only made a jeſt of it, 
and turned its ſenſe againſt Leotychides himſelf ; 
endeavouring 


W e Plut. in Lyſ. p. 445. Tn Agelil. 2. 501. 
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endeavduring to prove, that as a baſtard; he was the Aar. 
lame king the oracle intended to caution them againſt, ***»9% 
Ageſilaus as well by his own great qualities, as the 
powerful ſupport of Lyſander, carried it againſt his 
nephew, and was declared king. 
As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, 
his brother Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined to 
paſs his life as a private perſon, was educated like 
other children in the Spartan diſcipline, which was a 
very rough manner of life, and full of laborious exer- 
ciſe, but * taught youth obedience perfectly well. The 
law diſpenſed with this education only to ſuch chil- | 
dren, as were deſigned for the throne. Ageſilaus 1 
therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not arrive | 
at commanding, till he had firſt learned perfectly well 
how to o From thence it was, that of all the | 
kings. of Sparta he beſt: knew how to make his ſub- 
jects love and eſteem him +, becauſe that prince, to | 
the great qualities with which nature had endowed him 
for commanding and the ſovereignty, had united by - 
his education the de W bong humane and 
popular. | 
It is ſurpriſing that Spee e Aa city ſo. tenowned i in | 
point of education and policy, ſhould conceive it pro- 
; 


per to abate any thing of its ſeverity and diſcipline in 

favour of the princes who were to reign; they having 

molt need of heing early habituated to the yoke of 

obedience, in order to their being the better qualified | | 

to command. I 
() Plutarch ab ves that from 115 infancy Age- | 

filaus was remarkable for uniting qualities in him- 

ſelf, which are generally incompatible ;. a vivacity 9 

of ſpirit, a vehemence, an invincible reſolution in | 

1 an ardent paſſion for being firſt and ſur- | 
Vor. III. 5 B b paſſing = 


ee Neel = 


(24 Hentt' it war, that the paet 
Simonides called Sparta, the tamer 


of men, dae cer, As that of , 


the Grecian cities, which rendered 
its inhabitants by good habits the 
mot active and vigorous, and at 
the Jang. time the meſt obedient 


4 - 


to the laws, of all mankind, as 


pads, Tis TH ih rde wonira; 
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zrax. Paſſing all others, with a gentleneſs, ſubmiſſion, and 
Anon. Gocility, that complied at à fingle word, and made 
him infinitely ſenſible of the lighteſt; reprimand, ſo 
| that every thing might be obtained of him from the 
motives of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 
He was lame, but that defect was covered by the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, and ſtill more by the gaiety 
with which he ſupported and rallied it firſt himſelf. 
It may even be ſaid, that the infirmity of his body 
| ſet his valour and paſſion for glory in a ſtronger light; 
| there being no labour nor enterpriſe, however difficult, 
that he would refuſe upon account of that incon- 
| 


venience. «7 209 361 D514 „ 

(*) Praiſe, without an air of truth and ſincerity, 
was ſo far from giving him pleaſure, that it offended 
him, and was never received by him as ſuch, but when 
it came from the mouths of thoſe, who upon other 

occaſions had repreſented his failings to him with free- 
| dom. He would never ſuffer during his life that his 
| picture ſhould be drawn, and even in dying, expreſsly 
| forbad any image to be made of him, either in colours 
| or relievo. (y) His reaſon was, that his great actions, 
| if he had done any, would ſupply the place of monu- 
| ments; without which all the ſtatues. in the. world,. 
| would do him no manner of honour. We only know, 
1 that he- was of ſmall ſtature, which the Spartans did 
not affect in their kings; and Theophraſtus affirms, 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archida- 
mus, the father of him we ſpeak of, * having 
| eſpouſed a very little woman: * For, ſaid they, ſhe 
| ill give us poppets inſtead of kings. ET WIL 
| (.) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in his way 
of living with the Spartans, behayed better with regard 
to his enemies than his friends; for he never did the 
_ Jeaft wrong to the former, and often violated juſtice in 
favour of the latter. He would have been aſhamed 
not to have honoured and rewarded his enemies, when 
their actions deſerved it; and was not able to * 
| N 6 11S 
| s) Plut. in Moral. p. 55. 00 Thid. p. 191. (x) Plut. in Agetd. 
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his friends, when they committed faults. He would azrax/ 
even ſupport them when they were in the wrong (a), ?**»om 
and upon ſuch oceaſions looked upon the zeal for juſ- 
tice as a vain pretence to cover the refuſal of, ſerving 
them. And in proof of this, a ſhort letter is cited, 
written by him to a judge in recommendation of a 
friend; the words are: Nicias be not guilty,  acquit 
bim for his innocence ; if be be, acquit him for 'my ſake; 
but however it be, acquit bim. 
It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friend- 
ſhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this man- 
ner the accumplices of crimes; and the protectreſs of 
bad actions. It is the fundamental law of friendſhip, 
ſays Cicero, never to aſk of, or grant any thing to, 
friends, that does not conſiſt with juſtice and honour : 
(b) Hec prima lex in amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque rogemus 
res turpes, nec faciamus rogati.. mm. 
Ageſilaus was not ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt 
in the beginning, and omitted no occaſion of gratify- 
ing his ende and even his enemies. By this offi- 
cious and obliging conduct, ſupported by his extra- 
ordinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almoſt 
abſolute power in the city, which ran ſo high as to render 
him ſuſpected by his country. The Ephori, to pre- 
vent its effects, and give a check to his ambition, laid 
a fine upon him; alledging as their ſole reaſon, that 
he attached the hearts of the citizens to himſelf alone, 
which were the right of the republick, and ought not 
to be poſſeſſed but in common. 36.500 ESE Tos.” 
When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which 
Leotychides was deprived as a baſtard. But ſeeing 
the relations of that prince, on the ſide of his mother 
Lampito, were all very poor, he divided the whole 
inheritance with them, and by that act of generoſity 
acquired great reputation, and the good-will of all 
the world, inſtead of the envy and hatred he might 
have drawn upon himſelf by the inheritance. Theſe 
8 0 26: i 72; r ert 
(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603. (6) De amicit. n. 40. 
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ſort of ſacrifices are glorious, though rare, and can 
never be ſufficiently eſteemed; _ | 


Never was king of Sparta ſo powerful as 


9 


geſilaus, 


and it was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his 


country in every thing, that he acquired ſo great an 
authority; which ſeems a kind of paradox, thus ex- 
plained by Plutarch. The greateſt power was veſted 
at that time in the Ephori and ſenate. The office of 
the Ephori ſubſiſted only one year; they were inſtituted 


to limit the too great power of the kings, and to ſerve 


as a barrier againſt it, as we have obſerved: elſewhere. 
For this reaſon, the kings of Sparta, from their eſta- 


bliſnment, had always retained a kind of hereditary 


averſion for them, and continually oppoſed their mea- 
ſures. Ageſilaus took a quite contrary method. In- 
ſtead of being perpetually at war with them, and claſh- 
ing upon all occaſions with their meaſures. he made it 
his buſineſs to. cultivate their good opinion, treated 


them always with the utmoſt deference: and regard, 


never entered upon the leaſt enterpriſe without having 


firſt communicated it to them, and upon their ſum- 
mons quitted every thing, and repaired to the ſenate 
with the utmoſt promptitude and reſignation: When- 
ever he ſat upon his throne to adminiſter juſtice, if the 
Ephort entered, he never failed to riſe up to do them 
honour. By all theſe inſtances of reſpect, he ſeemed 


to add new dignity to their office, whilſt in reality he 


augmented his own power, without its being obſerved, 


and added to the ſovereignty a grandeur the more ſolid 


and permanent, as. it was the effect of the people's 
good-will and eſteem. for him. The greateſt of the 
Roman emperors, as Auguſtus, Trajan, and Marcus 
Antoninus, were convinced, that the utmoſt a prince 
could do, to honour and exalt the principal magiſtrates, 


was only adding to his own power, and ſtrengthening 


his authority, which neither ſhould, nor can be founded 


in any thing but juſtice, - - 


Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will be ſaid 
hereafter, and with whoſe character it was therefore 
neceſſary to begin. 3 1 
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falls out with him, and returns to Sparta. His am- 


 bitious deſigns to alter the ſucceſſion to the throne. 
(e) 


of Perſia was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to 
deprive the Lacedæmonians of their empire at ſea. 
Conon's letters, ſeconded by the remonſtrances of 
Pharnabaſus, who had in concert repreſented to Ar- 
taxerxes the power of Sparta, as formidable, had made 
a a ſtrong impreſſion . that prince. From that time 
he had it ſeriouſly in his thoughts to humble that proud 
republick, by raiſing up its rival, and by that means 
re-eſtabliſhing the ancient balance between them, which 
could alone aſſure his ſafety, by keeping them perpe- 
tually employed againſt each other, and thereby pre- 
vented from uniting their forces againſt him. = 
Luſander, who deſired to be ſent into Aſia, in order 
to re-eſtabliſh his creatures and friends in the govern- 


* 


 GESIEAUS' had ſcarce aſcended; the throne; auras. 
when accounts came from Afia, that the king Mxzmox. 
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ment of the cities, from which Sparta had removed 


them, ſtrongly diſpoſed Ageſilaus to take upon him- 
ſelf the charge of the war, and to prevent the Barba- 
rian king, by attacking him remote from Greece, 
before he ſhould have finiſhed his preparations. The 
republick having made this propoſal to him, he could 
not refuſe it, and charged himſelf with the expedition 
againſt Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan 

captains ſhould be granted him, to aſſiſt him and com- 
poſe his council, with two thouſand new citizens to be 
choſen out of the helots who had been lately made free- 
men, and fix thouſand troops of the allies, which was 
immediately reſolved. Lyſander was placed at the 
head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon account of 
his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, 
but for the particular friendſhip between him and Age- 
filaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, as 


(c) Xenoph. Hiſt. Grec. Ls. p. 495, 496. Ibid. de Ageſil. p. 652. 
Plut. in Ageſil. p. 598, & in Lyſand, p. 446. | 
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well as the honour which had been lately conferred 
upon him of being elected generalifſimo © 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had fol- 
lowed Cyrus, and whom the whole power of Perſia 


was not able to prevent from retreating into their own 


5 country, had inſpired all Greece with a wonderful 


confidence in their forces, and a ſupreme contempt for 


the Barbarians. In this diſpoſition of the people, the 


Laceda monians conceived it would reproach them, to 


neglect ſo favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 


Greeks in Aſia from their ſubjection to thoſe Barba- 
rians, and for putting an end to the outrages and vio- 


lences with which they were continually oppreſſing 


them. They had already attempted this by their 
generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas; but all their en- 
deavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they re- 


. ferred the conduct of this war to the care of Ageſilaus. 


with the Perſians, or to employ them ſo effectu 


He promiſed them either to conclude a glorious 8 
ally, as 


ſhould leave them neither leiſure nor inclination to 
carry the war into Greece, The king had great views, 
and thought of nothing leſs than, attacking Artaxerxes 
EBACE oo is: 5 
When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent to 
demand what reaſon had induced his coming into Aſia, 
and why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he 


came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to 


re-eſtabliſh them in their ancient liberty. (d) The 
ſatrap, who was not yet prepared, preferred art to force, 
and aſſured him, that his maſter would give the Grecian 
cities of Aſia their liberty, provided he committed no 
acts of hoſtility till the return of the couriers. Ageſi- 
laus agreed, and the truce was ſworn on both ſides. 
Tiſſaphernes, who laid no great ſtreſs upon an oath, 
took the advantage of this delay to aſſemble troops on 


all fides, The Lacedzmonian general was appriſed 
of it, but however kept his word; being convinced, 


that in affairs of ſtate, the breach of faith can have bur 
a very ſhort and precarious ſucceſs; whereas a reputa- 
A 1 1 | Van 


) Xenoph. p. 496, & 65. 
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tion eſtabliſhed upon inviolable fidelity in the obſervance -A. 
of engagements, which the perfidy itſelf of other con- 
tracting parties has not power to alter, will eſtabliſh a 
credit and confidence, equally uſeful and glorious. 
In effect, XKenophon remarks, that this religious obſer- 
vation of treaties gained him the univerſal eſteem and 
opinion of the cities; whilſt the different conduct of 
Tiſſaphernes entirely loſt him their favour. | 

Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval in acquiring an A.M. 

exact knowledge of the ſtate of tlie cities, and in | 3609- 
making ſuitable regulations. He found great diforder — : 
every where; their government being neither democra- 
_ tical, as under the Athenians, nor ariſtocratical, as 
Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. (e) The people of the 
country had no communication with Ageſilaus, nor 
had ever known him; for which reaſon they made no 
court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of 
general for form-ſake only, and that the whole power 
was really veſted in Lyſander. As no governour had 

ever done ſo much good to his friends, or hurt to his 
enemies, it is not wonderful that he was ſo much 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. All there- 
fore were eager to pay their homage to him, were every 
day in crowds at his door, and made his train ve 
numerous when he went abroad; whilſt Ageſilaus 
remained almoſt alone. Such a conduct could not fail 
of offending a general and king, extremely ſenſible and 
delicate in what regarded his authority; though other- 
| wiſe not jealous of any one's merit, but, on the contrary, 
much inclined to diſtinguiſh it with his favour. He 
did not diſſemble his diſguſt. He paid no regard to 
Lyſander's recommendations, and ceaſed to employ him 
himſelf. Lyſander preſently perceived this alteration 
in regard to him. He diſcontinued his applications 
for his friends to the king, deſired them not to viſit 
him any more, nor attach themſelves to him, but to 
_ addreſs themſelves directly to the king, and to culti- 

vate the favour of thoſe, who in the preſent times had 
power to ſerve and advance their creatures. The 

8 — 4 | greateſt 
(e) Plut, in Ageſil. p. 399, 600, In Lyſand, p. 446, 447 
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greateſt part of them gave over importuning him with 
their affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to him. 


On the contrary, they were only more aſſiduous than 


ever about his perſon, attended him in throngs when 
he took the air abroad, and regularly aſſiſted at all his 
exerciſes. Lyſander, naturall vain, and long accuſ- 
tomed to the homage and ſubmiſſion that attended 
abſolute power, did not take ſufficient care to remove 
the buſy crowd from his perſon, that continually 
made their addreſſes to him with more application 
than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur 


grew ſtill more and more offenſive to Ageſilaus, and 


ſeemed as if intended to infult him! He reſented it ſo 
highly, that having given the moſt conſiderable com- 
mands and beſt goyernments to private officers, he 
appointed. Lyſander commiſſary of the ſtores, and 


diſtributor of proviſions; and afterwards to inſult and 


deride the Ionians, he told them, that 1 might now 


go and conſult his maſter-butcher. 


Lyſander thought it then incumbent upon him to 
ſpeak, and to come to an explanation with him. 
Their converſation was brief and laconick. Certainly, 
my lord, ſaid Lyſander, you very well know bow to 


depreſs your friends.—Yes, when they would ſet tbemſelvcs 


above me; but when they are ſtudious of my dignity, I 
know alſo how to let them fhare in it. - But perhaps, my 
lord, replied Lyſander, J have been injured by falſe re- 


forts, and things I never did have been imputed to me. -1 


muſt beg therefore, if it be only upon account of the ſtran- 
gers, who bade all of them their eyes upon us, that you 
weuld give me an employment'in your army, wherein you 


ſpall think me leaſt capable of d Meg "gs and moſt of ſerv- 
ing you effectually. 


The effect of this converſation was the lieutenantcy 
of the Helleſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this 
employment. he retained all his reſentment, without 
however neglecting any part of his duty, or of what 


conduced to the ſucceſs of affairs. Some {mall time 


after he ned to Sparta, without any marks of 


honour 


honour and diſtinction, extremely incenſed againſt — 


Ageſilaus, and with the hope of making him perfectly 
ſenſible of it. N N : 
It muſt be allowed that Lyſander's conduct, as we 
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have here repreſented it, denotes a vanity and narrow- 


neſs of mind on his fide, much unworthy of his repu- 
tation. Perhaps Ageſilaus carried too far his ſenſibili 
and delicacy in point of honour, and that he was a 
little too ſevere upon a friend and benefactor, whom 


* 
25 


ſecret animadverſions, attended with openneſs of heart 


and expreſſions of kindneſs, might have reclaimed to 
his duty. But as ſhining as Lyſander's merit, and as 


conſiderable as the ſervices he had rendered Ageſilaus, 


might be, they could not all of them give him a right, 


not only to an equality with his king and general, but 
to the ſuperiority he affected, which in ſome meaſure 


tended to making the other infignificant. He ought 
to have remembered, that it is never allowable for an 


inferior to forget himſelf, and ſo exceed the bounds of 
a a juſt ſubordination. 


() Upon his return to Sparta he had it ſeriouſly in 


his thoughts to execute a project, which he had many 


years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only 
two families, or rather branches, of the poſterity of 
Hercules, who had a right to the throne. When Ly- 
ſander had attained to that high degree of power, 
which his great actions had acquired him, he began to 
ſee with pain a city, whoſe glory had been fo much 
augmented by his exploits, under the government of 


5 to whom he gave place neither in valour nor 


irth; for he deſcended, as well as themſelves, from 


Hercules. He therefore ſought means to deprive thoſe 


two houſes of the ſole ſucceſſion to the crown, and to 
extend chat right to all the other branches of the He- 
raclides, and even, according to ſome, to all the 
natives of Sparta; flattering himſelf, that if his deſign 
took effect, no Spartan could be capable of diſputing 
that honour with him, and that he ſhould have the pre- 
ference to all others. 55 

This 


(s) Plut. in Lyſand. p. 447 448. Diod. I. xiv. p. 244, 245. 
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This ambitious project of Lyſander ſhows, that 
the greateſt captains are often thoſe, from whom a re- 
publick has moſt to apprehend. Thoſe haughty valiant 
ſpirits, accuſtomed to abſolute power in armies, bring 
back with victory a daring loftineſs of mind, always 
to be dreaded in a free ſtate. Sparta, in giving Lyſan- 
der unlimited power, and leaving it for ſo many years 
in his hands, did not ſufficiently conſider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to confide to perſons of ſuperior 
merit and abilities, employments of ſupreme autho- 
rity, which naturally expoſes them to the tempta- 


tion of rendering themſelves independent, and abſolute 


maſters of power. Lyſander was not proof againſt 
it, and practiſed ſecretly to open himſelf a way to the 


The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- 
parations. He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed with- 
out firſt making uſe of the fear of the divinity, and 
the terrours of ſuperſtition, to amaze-'and ſubdue the 
Citizens into a more eaſy diſpoſition to receive what 
he wanted to have them underſtand ; for he knew that 
at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing 
of the leaſt importance was determined, without the 
oracle's being previouſly conſulted. He-tempted with 
great preſents the prieſts and prieſteſſes of Delphos, 
Dodona, and Ammon; though ineffectually at that 
time; and the latter even ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, 
to accuſe him of impiety and ſacrilege; but he extri- 


cated himſelf from that bad affair by his credit and 


addreſs. | 
It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work. A 


woman in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe 


was with child by Apollo, had been delivered ſome 
years before of a ſon, to whom the name of Silenus 


was given, and the greateſt perſons of that nation had 


diſputed the honour of nurſing and educating him. 
Lyſander, taking this wonderous birth for the com- 
mencement, and in a manner the foundation, of the 

picce he meditated, ſupplied the reſt himſelf, by em- 
ploying a good number of perſons, and thoſe not 
85 © inconſiderable, 
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inconſiderable,. to diſperſe, by. way of prologue to the 
performance, the miraculous birth of this infant; 
whereby, no affectation appearing in them, people 
were diſpoſed- to believe it. This being done, they 
brought certain diſcourſes from Delphos to Sparta, 


which were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad every where: 


That the prieſts of the temple had in their cuſtody 
ſome books of very ancient oracles, which they kept 
concealed from all the world, and of which it was not 
permitted, either for them or any other perſons what- 


ART AX. 


MniM0onN, 


ſoever, to have any knowledge; and that only a ſon of. 


Apollo, who was to come in proceſs of time, after hav- 


ing given undoubted proofs of his birth to thoſe who 
had the books in their keeping, was to take and carry | 


them away. : 4 1 8 
All this being well premiſed, Silenus was to preſent 
himſelf to the prieſts, and demand thoſe oracles as the 
ſon of Apollo; and the prieſts, who were in the ſecret, 
as actors well prepared and fully inſtructed in their 


parts, were on their ſide to make the moſt exact and E 


circumſtantial enquiry into every thing, not without 
affecting great difficulty, and aſking endleſs queſtions 
for the full proof of his birth. At length, as abſo- 
lutely convinced, that this Silenus was the real ſon of 
Apollo, they were to produce the hooks, and deliver 
them to him; after which, this ſon of Apollo was to 

read the prophecies contained in them, in the preſence 
of all the world; and particularly that for which the 
whole contrivance had been cooked up. The ſenſe of 
this was, That it was more expedient and advantageous for 
the Spartans to eleff no king for the future but the moſt 


worthy of their citizens, Lyſander in conſequence was 


to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and in- 
duce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicar- 
naſſus, a celebrated rhetorician, had compoſed a very 
eloquent diſcourſe for him upon this ſubject, which he 
had got by heart. | 
Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order 
to play his part, when Lyſander had the mortification 
to ſee his piece miſcarry, by the timidity and deſer- 
| 838 8 | don 


Pi 
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tion of one of his principal actors, who broke his 


' word, and diſappeared at the very inſtant. it was to 


have been performed. Though this intrigue had been 
carried on a great while, it was tranſacted with ſo 


| Szer. III. Eipeitin of of anode in Afa. 


much ſecrecy to the time it was to have made its ap- 
pearance, that nothing of it was known during the life 
of Lyſander. How it came to light after his death 
we ſhall ſoon relate, bur muſt at Ons return to 
Tiſſaphernes. on | 


Diſrace 
and death of 'T1SSAPHERNES. Sparta gives AGESILAUS 


tbe command of its armies by ſea and land. He deputes 
PiS Ax DER fo command the fleet. Interview of n. - 


LAUS and PHARNABASUS, 

(b) HEN Tiſſaphernes had received the troops 
aſſigned him by the king, and drawn toge- 
ther all his forces, he ſent to command Ageſilaus to 
retire out of Aſia, and declared war againſt him in 
caſe of refuſal. His officers were all alarmed, not 
believing him in a condition to oppoſe the great army 
of the Perſian king. For himſett, he heard Tiſſapher- 
nes's heralds with a gay and eaſy countenance, and 
bade them tell their maſter, that he was under a very 
great obligation to him for having made the gods, by his 


perjury, the enemies of Perſia and the friends of Greece. 


He promiſed himſelf great things from this expedition, 
and would have thought it an "exceeding diſgrace for 
him, that ten thouſand Greeks, under the command 
of Xenophon, ſnould have paſſed through the heart of 
Aſia to the Grecian ſea, and beat the king of Perſia, 
as often as he appeared againſt them; and that he, 
who commanded the Lacedæmonians, whoſe empire 
extended all over Greece by ſea and land, ſhould not 


execute ſome exploit worthy of glory and remem- 


p. 652—6 56. 


berance. | 
At firſt, therefore, to eee 


the perfidy of Tiſſa- 
oo by a aſt and allowa 


le deceit, he made a 
feint 


(5 Xenoph. Kitt Græc. I. iii. p. 497—502, idem, de Ageſil. 


Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. 
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feint of marching his army into Caria, the reſidence of ar. 


his troops to march that way, he turned ſhort, and fell 
upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, and amaſſed 
immenſe treaſures,' which he diſtributed amongſt the 
officers and ſoldiers ; letting his friends ſee, ſays Plu- 


tarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an oath, is to 


deſpiſe the gods themſelves ; and that, on the contrary, 
to deceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of war, is not 


only juſt and glorious, but a ſenſible delight attended 


with the greateſt advantages. 
Ĩ be ſpring being come, he aſſembled all his forces 
at Epheſus; and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed 
prizes both for the horſe and foot. This ſmall induce- 
ment ſet every thing in motion. The place for exer- 
ciſes was perpetually full of all kind of troops, and the 
city of Epheſus ſeemed only à palæſtra, and a ſchool 
of war. The whole marketplace was filled with horſes 


and arms, and the ſhops. with different kinds of mili- 


tary equipage. Agelilaus, was ſeen returning from the 
exerciſes, followed by a crowd of officers; and ſoldiers, 
all of them crowned with , wreaths, which they were 
going to depoſit. in bee of Diana, td the great 
admiration and delight: of all: the world. For, ſays 
Xenophan, where piety and diſcipline are ſeen to 
flouriſh, the beſt hopes mult, be conceived.. 


— 


| To give his ſoldiers, gew. valour: from the, contempt 


of their enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He 


ordered the commiſſaries: who had: charge of the booty, 


to ſtrip the priſoners and expoſe them to ſale. There 
were abundance of buyers for their habits; but for 
themſelves, their bodies were ſo ſoft, white, and de- 
licate, having been nurtured and brought up in the 
ſhade, that they laughed at them, as of neither ſervice 
nor value. Ageſilaus took this occaſion to approach 
and ſay to his ſoldiers, pointing to the men, See there 
againſt whom ye fight; and ſhowing them their rich 
ſpoils, and there for what you fg hr. | 


When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Apge- | 


ſilaus gave out, that he would march into Lydia. 


Tiſſaphernes, 


o 


that ſatrap; and as ſoon as the Barbarian, had cauſed 


N E ON. 
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Aran. Tiſſaphernes, who had not forgot the firſt ſtratagem 
Mnzm0% he had uſed in regard to him, and was not willing to 
| be deceived a ſecond: time, made his troops march 
directly for Caria ; not doubting, but at this time, 
Ageſilaus would turn his arms that way; the rather, 
becauſe it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, 

to endeavour to make a rough and difficult country 

the ſeat of action, which might render the horſe of 
an enemy uſeleſs and unſerviceable. But he deceived 
himſelf : Ageſilaus entered Lydia and approached 

.- Sardis. Tiſſaphernes haſtened thither with his horſe, 
with intent to relieve the place. Ageſilaus, knowing 
that his infantry had not had time to arrive, thought 
Proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable an op- 
runity to give him battle, before he had re-afſem- 
bled all his troops. He drew up his army in two 
lines; the firſt he formed of his ſquadrons, whoſe in- 

tervals he filled up with platoons of the 'light-armed 
foot, and ordered them to begin the charge, whilſt he 
followed with the ſecond line, compoſed of his heavy- 
armed infantry. The Barbarians did not ſuſtain the 

firſt ſhock, but took to their heels immediately. 
The Greeks purſued: them, and forced their camp, 
where they made a great flaughter, and a ſtill greater 


G After this battle the troops of Ageſilaus were at 
entire liberty to plunder and Tavage' the whole country 
of the Perſians, and at the ſame time had the fatisfac- 
tion to ſee that prince inflia an exemplary puniſhment 
upon Tiſſaphernes, who was a very wicked man, and 
the moſt dangerous enemy of the Greeks. -(#) The 
king had already received abundance of complaints 
againſt his conduct. Upon this Occaſion he was ac- 
cuſed of treaſon, as not having done his duty in' the 

battle. Queen Paryſatis, always actuated by her hatred 
and revenge againſt thoſe who had any ſhare in the 
death of her ſon Cyrus, did not a little contribute to 
the death of Tiſſaphernes, by aggravating with all her 


1 | power 
(i) Xenoph. p. 50, & 657. Plut. in Artax. p. 1022. & in Ageſil. 
p. (o. (t) Diod, I. xiv, Pp. 299. Pylyæn. Stratag. I. vii. | 
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o wer the charges againſt him; for ſhe had been en- Aa. 
er reſtored to far by the: ite re ff ms 
As Tiſſaphernes had a great authority in Aſia, the 
king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it 
neceſſary to take ſuitable precautions, in ſeiſing ſo 
powerful an officer, who might have proved a dan- | 
gerous enemy. He charged Tithrauſtes with that im- | 
portant commiſſion, and gave him two letters at the | 
ſame time. The firſt was for Tiſſaphernes, and con- | 
tained the king's orders in regard to the war with the | 
Greeks, with full power to act as was requiſite. The | 
ſecond was addreſſed to Arizus, governor of Larifla ; | 
by which the king commanded him to aſſiſt Tithrauſtes | 
with his council, and all his forces, in ſeiſing Tiſ- | 
ſaphernes. He loſt no time, and ſent to deſire T iſſa- 
phernes would come to him, that they might confer | 
together upon the operations of the enſuing campaign. | 
Tiſſaphernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to him | 
with only a guard of three hundred men. Whilſt he | 
was in a bath, without ſabre or other arms, he was | 
ſeiſed, and put into the hands of Tithrauſtes, who | 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, and ſent it imme- 
diately to Perſia. The king gave it to Paryſatis; an | 
agreeable preſent to a princeſs of her violent and vin- . 
dictive temper. Though this conduct of Artaxerxes | 
ſeems little worthy of a king, nobody lamented rhe | 
death of that ſatrap, who had no veneration for the | 
gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon | 
probity and honour as empty names; who made a jeſt | 
of the moſt ſacred oaths, and believed the whole abi- 
lity and policy of a ſtateſman conſiſted in knowing 
how to deceive others by hypocriſy, fraud, perfidy, 
and, ( 
Tithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, 
whereby he was appointed to command the armies mn 


the room of Tiſſaphernes. (&) After having executed 
his commiſſion, he ſent great preſents to Ageſilaus, to 
induce him to enter more readily into his views and 
_ Intereſt; and ordered him to be told, that the cauſe of 
7 3 pe” 5 the 
) Xenoph, Hiſt. Grac. I. iii. p. 501. Plut. in Agebl. p. 601. 
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| Azrax, the war being removed, and the author of all dif. 
Mnzx0®- ferences put to death, nothing | oppoſed an accommo- 
| dation; that the king of Perſia conſented, that the 
cities of Aſia ſnould enjoy their liberty, paying him the 
cuſtomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his 
troops, and return into Greece. Ageſilaus replied, that 
he could conclude nothing without the orders of Sparta, 
upon whom alone depended the peace; that as for 
him, he was better pleaſed with enriching his ſoldiers 
than himſelf; that the Greeks beſides thought it more 
_ glorious and honourable to take ſpoils from their ene- 
mies, than to accept their preſents. However, as he 
was not unwilling to give Tithrauſtes the fſatisfaQtion 
of removing out of his province, and of expreſſing his 
gratitude to him for having puniſhed the common 
enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which 
was the province of Pharnabaſus. Tithrauſtes had 
himſelf propoſed that expedition to him, and paid him 
thirty talents for the charges of his journey. . 
Upon his march, he received a letter from the 
magiſtrates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the 
command of the naval army, and power to depute 
whom he thought fit in his ftead By theſe new 
powers he ſaw himſelf abſolute commander of all the 
troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by ſea and land. This 
reſolution was taken, in order that all operations being 
directed by one and the ſame head, and the two armies 
acting in concert, the plans for the ſervice might be 
executed with more uniformity, and every thing con- 
ſpire to the ſame end. Sparta till then had never done 
the honour to any of their generals, to confide to him 
at the ſame time the command of the armies by ſea 
and land. So that all the world agreed, that he was the 
greateſt perſonage of his time, and beſt ſuſtained the 
high reputation he enjoyed. But he was a man, and 
had his failings. f HASTIOOT * 
The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Piſander his 
lieutenant in the fleet; in which he ſeemed to have 
committed a conliderable fault; becauſe having about 
him many older and more experienced captains, 
EE 755 - without 
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out regard to the fervice of the publick, to do hononr a av. _ 
to an ally, and to pleaſe his wife, who was Piſander's M**«o05 
fiſter, he entruſted him with the command of the 
feet; that employment being much above his abili- 
ties, though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of perſons in power, 
who believe they poſſeſs it only for themfelves and 
their families; as if the advantage of relation to them 
was a ſufficient title and qualification for poſts which 
require great abilities. They do not reflect, that they 
not only expoſe the affairs of a ſtate to ruin by their 
private views, bur facrifice beſides the intereſts of their 
- own glory, which cannot be maintained, but by fuc- 
ceſſes it were inconſiſtent to expect from inftruments 
fo ill choſen. e 1 I 
() Ageſilavs continued with his army in Phrygia, A. M. 
upon the lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he 3 | 
lived in the abundance of all things, and amaſſed great 3, 
ſums of money. From thence advancing as far as 
Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotis, 
who paſſionately deſired his amity, from the ſenſe of 
his faiti in the obſervance of treaties, and his other 
virtues. The fame motive had already induced Spi- 
thridates, one of the king's principal officers, to quit 
the ſervice of Pharnabaſus, and go over to Ageſilaus, 
to whom from his revolt he had rendered great ſer- 
vices; for he had a great body of troops, and was very 
brave. This officer, having entered Phrygia, had 
laid waſte the whole country under Pharnabaſus, 
who never dared appear in the field againſt him, nor 
even rely upon his fortreſſes: But carrying away what» 
ever was moſt valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
continually before him, and retired from one place to | 
another, changing his camp every day. Spithridares - 
at length, taking with him ſome Spartan troops with 
Herippidas (the chief of the council of thirty ſent by 
the republick to Ageſilaus the ſecond year) watched 
him one day fo cloſely, and attacked him fo ſucceſs- 
folly, that he made himſelf maſter of his camp, and 
Vo, * „„ 
(0) Xenoph. Hiſt. Grace I. iv. p. $0750, 
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Axa. of all the rich ſpoils with which it abounded. But 
Mxznov. Herippidas, injudiciouſly ſetting himſelf up as an in- 


exorable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that 
had been ſunk to an account; forced even the ſoldiers 
of Spithridates to reſtore what they had taken, and by 
viſiting their tents, and ſearching them with an unſea- 
ſonable exactitude and ſeverity, affronted Spithridates 


to ſuch a degree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis 


with his Paphlagonians. 115 | 
It is ſaid, that in this whole expedition nothing ſo 
ſenſibly affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. 


For, beſides his being very ſorry for the loſs of ſo good 


an officer, and ſuch good troops, he apprehended being 
reproached with mean and ſordid, avarice: A vice 
equally diſhonourable to himſelf and his country; and 
of which he had taken pains to avoid the ſlighteſt ſuſ- 


picion during his whole life. He did not think it con- 
ſiſtent with the duty of his office to ſhut his eyes, 
through ſlothful eaſe and indolence, againſt all the mal- 


verſations that were committed under him; but he 
knew at the ſame time, that there is an exactitude and 


ſeverity, that by being carried too far, degenerates into 


minuteneſs and petulancy, and which, through an 
extreme affectation of virtue, becomes a real and dan- 
gerous vice. „ 5 

(m) Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his 


country ravaged, demanded an interview with Ageſi- 


laus, which was negotiated by a common friend of 
them both. Ageſilaus arrived firſt with his friends at 
the place agreed on, and ſat down in expectation of 
Pharnabaſus upon the turf under the ſhade of a tree. 
When Pharnabaſus arrived, his people ſpread ſkins 
upon the ground of exceeding ſoftneſs from the length 
of their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, and 
magnificent cuſhions. But when he ſaw Ageſilaus ſit- 
ting ſimply upon the ground, without any preparation, 
he was afhamed of his effeminancy, and ſat down alſo 
upon the graſs. On this occaſion the Perſian pride 
: 5 : 8 „ | was 


mY 


«2 (n) Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. 1. iv, P» 5105138. Plut. in Ageſil. 
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was ſeen to pay homage to the Spartan modeſty and 4 


ſimplicity. 123 | | 
After reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to 
this effect: That he had ſerved the Lacedæmonians in 
the Peloponneſian war to the utmoſt of his power, 
fought ſeveral battles for them, and ſupported their na- 
val army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud or treachery, as Tiſſaphernes had done: 
That he was ſurpriſed at. their coming to attack him 
in his government; burning the towns, cutting down 
the trees, and laying waſte the whole country: That 
if it was the cuſtom with the Greeks, who made pro- 
feſſion of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
benefactors in ſuch a manner, he did not know what 
they might mean by juſt and equitable. Theſe com- 
plaints were not entirely without foundation, and were 


uttered with a modeſt, but pathetick, air and tone of 
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voice. The Spartans, who attended Ageſilaus, not 


ſeeing how they could be anſwered, caſt down their 
eyes, and kept a profound ſilence. Ageſilaus, who 
obſerved it, replied almoſt in theſe terms, Lord 
% Pharnabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war often 
* arms the belt friends againſt each other for the de- 
&« fenſe of their country. Whilſt we were ſuch to the 


king your maſter, we treated him as a friend; but 
vc 


« againſt him, as it is juſt we ſhould, and endeavour 


to hurt him by what we act againſt you. However, 


& from the inſtant you fhall think fit to throw off the 


<c 


yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend 
and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the king 
of Perſia's ſlave, you may reckon that all the 
troops you ſee before your eyes, our arms, our ſhips, 
our perſons to the laſt man of us, are only here to 
se defend your poſſeſſions, and ſecure your liberty, 
* which of all bleſſings is the moſt precious and de- 
% firable.” © | e 
Pharnabaſus anſwered, that if the king ſent another 
general in his place, and ſubjected him to the new- 
comer, he ſhould very willingly accept his offer; that 
SO RO Cc 2 otherwiſe 


as we are become his enemies, we make open war 
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AzTax, Otherwiſe he would not depart from the faith he 12 

Munz non. ſworn to him, nor quit his ſervice. Ageſilaus then 
taking him by the hand, and riſing with him, replied, 
That it were the pleaſure of the gods, lord Pharna- 
4 baſus, with ſuch noble ſentiments, that you were 
“rather our friend than our enemy.” He promiſed 
to withdraw from his government, and never ere 
into it, whilſt he could ſubſiſt elſewhere. | 


| Sxer, IV. League againſt the Lacedemonians. Acx- 
sir Avus recalled by the Ephori to defend his country, + 
obeys direftly. Lysaxper's death. Fae of the 
 Lacedemonians near Nemea. Their fleet beaten by 
Conon at Cnidus. Battle gained by. the Lace em 
nians at Coronæ. | 


| e (u)  GESILAUS had been two years. at the head 

| RN J ©, 77 of the army, and had already. made the moſt 

394 remote provinces of Aſia tremble at his name, and re- 

| ſound with the fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſted- 

nels, moderation, intrepid valour i in the greateſt dan- 
gers, and invincible patience in ſupporting the rudeſt 
fatigues. Of ſo many thouſand ſoldiers under his com- 
mand, not one was worſe provided, or lay harder, than 
himſelf. He was ſo indifferent as to heat or cold, that 
he ſeemed formed“ only to ſupport the moſt rigorous 
ſeaſons, and ſuch as it pleaſed God to ſend : Wed are 
Plutarch's expreſs words. 

The moſt agreeable of all fights to the Greeks ſer- 
tled in Aſia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great 
king, his ſatraps, and other great lords, who were for- 
merly ſo haughty and untractable, ſoften their note in 
the preſence of a man meanly clad, and at his fingle 
word, however ſhort and laconick, change their lan- 

uage and conduct, and in a manner transform them- 
Karel into different creatures. Deputies from all parts 
were ſent by the people to form alliances with him, and 
his army increaſed every day by the Tres of the Bar- 
barians that came to join him. | * 


() Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604. "King in Ageſil. p. 657. 
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F All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the a r. 
provinces ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already re- 9% 
Fored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had re- 
inſtated them in the poſſeſſion of their liberty under 
reaſonable modifications, not only without ſhedding of 
blood, but without even baniſhing a ſingle perſon. 
Not content with ſuch a progreſs, he had formed the 
deſign of attacking the king of Perſia in the heart of 
his dominions, to put him in fear for his own perſon 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Sufa, 
and to find him ſo much buſineſs as ſhould make it 
impracticable for him to embroil all Greece from his 
cabinet, by corrupting the orators and perſons of 
reateſt authority in its cities with his preſents. © _ 

(o) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in 
Afia, ſeeing the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and 
deſiring to prevent their effects, had ſent Timocrates 
of Rhodes into Greece, with great ſums of money 
to corrupt the principal perſons in the cities, and by 
their means occaſion defections . againſt Sparta. He 
knew that the haughtineſs of the Lacedzmonians, 
(for all their generals did not reſemble Ageſilaus) 
and the imperious manner with which they treated 
their neighbours and allies, eſpecially fince they con- 
ſidered themſelves as the maſters of Greece, had uni- 
verſally diſguſted the people, and excited a jeaJouſy 
that waited only an occaſion to break out againſt 
them. This ſeverity of governing had a natural 
cauſe in their education. Accuſtomed® from their 
infancy to obey without delay or replys firſt to their 
tutors, and afterwards to their magiſtrates, they ex- 
ated a like ſubmiſſion from the cities in their de- 
pendence, were eaſily incenſed by the leaſt oppoſition, 
and by this exceſſive ſeverity rendered themſelves in- 


ſupportable. : 
Tithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw 
off the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Co- 
rinth, entered into his meaſures: The deputy did not 
(o) Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. 1, iii. p. 502507. Plut. in Lyſand. 
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= to Athens. Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe 
that governed. them, made a league againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians, who on their ſide prepared vigorouſly for 
the war. The Thebans at the ſame time ſent: depu- 


ties to the Athenians to implore their aid, and that 
they would enter into the alliance, The deputies, after 


having lightly paſſed over their, ancient diviſions, in- 


ſiſted ſtrongly upon the conſiderable ſervice they had 


rendered Athens, in refuſing to join its enemies, when 
they endeavoured its final deſtruction. They. repre- 
ſented to them the favourable opportunity that offered 
for re. inſtating themſelves in their ancient power, and 
to deprive the Lacedæmonians of the empire of Greece. 
That all the allies of Sparta, either without or within 
Greece, were weary of their ſevere and unjuſt ſway, 


and waited only the ſignal to revolt. That the mo- 


ment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, all the 


cities would rouſe up at the ſound of their arms, and 


that the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of 
Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by ſea 


and land. 


Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with 


arms and money, when he undertook the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand 


with great vigour, and the aid was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved. The Lacedæmonians on their fide took the 
field without loſs of time, and entered Phocis. Ly- 
ſander wrote to Pauſanias, who commanded one of the 
two armies, to give him notice to march early the next 
day to Haliartus, which he deſigned to beſiege, and that 
he ſhould be there himſelf at ſun-riſe. The letter was in- 
tercepted. Lyſander, after having waited his coming 


up a great while, was obliged to engage, and was killed 


in the battle. Pauſanias received this bad news on his 

way; but however continued his march to Haliartus, 
and called a council. of war to conſider upon a ſecond 
battle. He did not think it conſiſtent with prudence 
to hazard it, and contented himſelf with making a 
truce, to remove the bodies of thoſe who had fallen in 


| the former fight. Upon his return to Sparta, he was 


cited 
4 
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cited to give an account of his conduct, and refuſing azrax- 
to appear, was condemned to die. But he avoided the e 
execution of that ſentence by flight, and retired to Te- 
geum, where he paſſed the remainder of his life under 
the ſhelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he had 
rendered himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. | 

Lyſander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his 
death, did great honour to his memory ; when it was 
known, that of all the gold and riches which had paſſed 
through his hands, of a power ſo extenſive as his had 
been, of ſo many cities under his government, and which 
made their court to him; in a word, of that kind of 
dominion and ſovereignty always exerciſed by him, he 
| had made no manner of advantage, for the advance- 
ment andenriching of his houſe. 1 2 
Some days before his death, two of the principal 
citizens of Sparta had contracted themſelves to his two 
daughters; but, when they knew in what condition he 
had left his affairs, they refuſed to marry them. The 
republick did not ſuffer ſo ſordid a baſeneſs to go un- 
puniſhed, nor Lyſander's poverty, which was the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his juſtice and virtue, to be treated 
as an obſtacle to allying into his family. They were 
fined in a great ſum, publickly diſgraced, and expoſed 
to the contempt of all perſons of honour. For at 
Sparta there were penalties eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch 
as refuſed to marry, or married too late, but alſo for 
thoſe who married amiſs: And thoſe eſpecially were 
reckoned of this number, who, inſtead of allying into 
houſes of virtue, and with their own relations, had no 
motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An admi- 
rable law, and highly tending to perperuate probity 
and honour in families, which an impure mixture of 
blood and manners ſeldom fails to alter and efface ! 

It muſt be owned, that a generous difintereſtedneſs 
in the midſt of all that could enflame and gratify the 
luſt of gain, is very rare, and well worthy of admira- 
tion; but in Lyſander, it was attended with great de- 
fects, which entirely obſcure its luſtre. Without ſpeak- 
ing of his imprudence in introducing gold and ſilver 
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Into Sparta, which he deſpiſed himſelf, though he ren- 
dered it eſtimable to his country, and thereby occa- 
ſioned its ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, 
brave indeed, well read in men, ſkilful in affairs, and 
of great ability in the arts of government, and what is 
commonly called policy, but who regards probity and 


| Juſtice as nothing; ro whom falſehood, fra 0 d, and ner- 
fidy, appear legal methods for the attainment of his 


ends; who does not fear, for the advancement of his 
friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- 
mit the moſt flagrant injuſtice and oppreſſions, and is 
not aſhamed to prophane whatever is moſt ſacred in 
religion, even to the corrupting of prieſts, and forgin 
of oracles to ſatiate the empty ambition of being — 
to a king, and of aſcending the throne? ” 
(p) When Ageſilaus was upon the point of leading 


| his troops into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived 


to let him know that Sparta was threatened with a 
furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, and or- 
dered him to return immediately for the defenſe of his 
country. Ageſilaus did not deliberate a moment, but 

eturned this anſwer immediately to the Ephori, which 
Plutarch has tranſmitted to us. (2) Agefilaus to the 
Epbori, greeting. We bave reduced part of Alia, put the 
Barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for war 


in ſonia: But as you order me to return, I am not far 


Behind this letter, and ſhould prevent it if poſſible. I received 
the command not for myſelf, but my country, and its allies. 


J know that @ general docs not deſerve, or Pele that 


name really, but as be ſubmits to the laws 
aud cheys the magiſtrates. fo bo on oe hart 
This ready obedience of Ageſilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reaſon. Han- 
nibal, though depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven 
almoſt entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citizens with 
great reluctance, when they re-called him to deliver 
arthage from the dangers that threatened it. Here 
a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's coun- 
| | BE. PRES „ | try, 
D) Xeroph. Hiſt. Græc. 1 iv. p. cry. Idem. in Agefil. p. 657. Plut. 
in Agelil. p. 603, 6 4. ( Flut. in Apoph. Laconic. p. 211. 


ud the Epbori, 
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| try, and to attack the king of Perſia even upon his Ava. 
throne, almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, on Nen. 
the firſt order of the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſoothing 
hopes, and the moſt exalted expectations. He demon- 
ſtrates the truth of what was ſaid, That at Sparta the + 
laws ruled men, and not men the laws. - | 
On his departure he ſaid, bat thirty thouſand of the 
. king's archers drove bim out of Aſia; alluding in thoſe 
words to a ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one 
ſide the figure of an archer, thirty thouſand of which 
pieces of money had been diſperſed in Greece to cor- 
rupt the orators and perſons of greateſt power in the 
Cities. | ] | 
(x) Ageſilaus in quitting Aſia, where he was re- 
gretted as the common father of the people, appointed 
Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four thouſand 
men for the defenſe of the country. Xenophon went 
with him. He left at Epheſus, with Megabyzus the 
guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold he had 
brought with him from his expedition into Perſia with 
Cyrus, to keep it for him in truſt, and in caſe of deat 
to conſecrate it to the goddeſs. COT 
(5) In the mean time the Lacedæmonians had raiſed 
an army, and given the command of it to Ariſtodemus, 
tutor to king Ageſipolis, then an infant. Their ene- 
mies aſſembled to concert the operations of the war. 
Timolaus of Corinth ſaid, the Lacedæmonians were 
like a river that grew larger as it removed from its 
ſource ; or to a ſwarm of bees, which it is eaſy to 
burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a great way 
when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 
ſtings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was 
proper to attack them in their capital; which was 
approved and reſolved, But the Lacedæmonians did 
not give them time. They took the field, and found 
the enemy near Nemæa, a city not very remote from 
Corinth, where a rude battle enſued. The Lacedz- 
monians had the advantage, which was very on. 
1% ie og gg ls 5 


„er) Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. I. ir. p. 573. Xenoph, de Exped. Cyr, 
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able. Ageſilaus having received this news at Atphi 
polis, as he was haſtening to the relief of his country, 


ſent it directly to the cities of Aſia for their eneourage- 


ment, and to give them hopes of his ſpeedy return, if 


the ſucceſs of affairs would admit it. 


(z) When the approach of Ageſilaus was known at 
Sparta, the Lacedzmonians who remained in the city, 


to do him honour for the ready obedience he had paid 
to their orders, cauſed proclamation to be made by 
found of trumpet, that all young perſons who were 


willing to aid their king, might come and lift them- 
ſelves for that purpoſe. Not one of them failed to 
enter himſelf immediately with the utmoſt joy. But 
the Ephori choſe only fifty of the braveſt and moſt 


_ robuſt, whom they ſent him, and deſired that he would 
enter Bœotia with the utmoſt expotlieolsy watch he did 


accordingly. 


(2) About the ſame time the two fleets came up with 


each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria. That of the 


Lacedzmonians was commanded by Piſander, Ageſi- 
laus's brother-in-law, and that of the Perſians by 
Pharnabaſus and Conon the Athenian. The latter, 
obſerving that the king of Perſia's ſupplies came ſlowly, 
and occaſioned the loſs of many opportunities, had 
reſolved to go in perſon to the court, to ſollicit the 
king's aſſiſtance. As. he would not proſtrate himſelf 
before him, according to the Perſian. cuſtom, he could 
not explain himſelf but by the intervention of others. 
He repreſented to him, with a force and ſpirit ſeldom 
pardoned in thoſe who treat with princes, that it was 
equally ſhameful and aſtoniſhing, that his miniſters, _ 
contrary to his intention, ſhould ſuffer his affairs-to be 
diſconcerted and ruined for want of the neceſlary 
expenſes ; that the richeſt king in the world ſhould give 

place to his enemies in the very point he was ſo infi- 
nitely ſuperior to them; that is, in riches; and that 
for want of remitting the ſums his ſervice required to 


his generals, all their een were rendered abortive. 


Theſe 


650 Plut. in Ageſil. P» 605. (2) Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. I. iv. p. gone 
Diod. I. xiv. p. 302. Juſtin. I. vi. c. * 
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Theſe remonſtrances were free, but juſt and ſolid. anrax- 5 |. 
The king received them perfectly well, and ſhowed, by Nene 


his example, that truth may often be ſpoke to princes 
with ſucceſs, if courage were not wanting. Conon 
obtained all he demanded, and the king made him 
admiral of his fleet. 1 198 5 

It was compoſed of more than fourſcore and ten 
gallies, to which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior 
in number. They came in view of each other near 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Aſia Minor. Conon, who 
had in ſome meaſure occaſioned the taking of Athens 
by the loſs of the ſea-fight near Ægoſpotamos, uſed 


extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, 


and to obliterate by a glorious victory the diſgrace of 
his former defeat. He had this advantage, that in 


the battle he was going to give, the Perſians wquld be 


at the whole expenſe, and bear all the loſs themſelves; 
whereas the entire fruits of the victory would redound 
to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their 


own. Piſander had alſo ſtrong motives to ſhow his 


valour upon this occaſion, that he might not degenerate 
from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to juſtify 
the choice he had made in appointing him admiral. 
In effect, he behaved with extreme valour, and had at 


firſt ſome advantage; but the battle growing warm, 
and the allies of Sparta betaking themſelves to flight, 


he could not reſolve to follow them, and died ſword in 


hand. Conon took fifty gallies, and the reſt eſcaped 


to Cnidos. The conſequence of this victory was the 
revolt of almoſt all the allies of Sparta; ſeveral - of 
whom declared for the Athenians, and the reſt reſumed 
their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs of the 
Lacedæmonians daily declined. All their actions in 


Aſia were no more than the feeble efforts of an ex- 


piring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea 

completed their downfall. | i . N 

(x) Iſocrates makes a very uſt reflection upon the 

5 588 reevolutions 

(x) Iſocrat. in Orat. Ariop. p. 278 280. — 

Eo ſpeciofius quod ne ipſo- periculo regis, victurus præmio 
rum quidem Athenienſium ſedalieni patriæ. Jain. 8 

imperii viribus dimicet, pugnaturus | 
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Anas revolutions of Sparta and Athens, which had always 
 Knxnuox- their ſource and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both 
thoſe republicks. The Lacedzmonians, who were at 
firſt acknowledged maſters of Greece without. oppoſi- 
tion, fell from their authority only by their enormous 
abuſe of it. The Athenians ſucceeded them in power, 
and at the ſame time in pride; and we have ſeen into 
what an abyſs of misfortunes it precipitated them, 
Sparta having gained the ſuperiority by the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, and the taking of their city, 
might have improved in their meaſures from the double 
experience of the paſt; as well in regard to what had 
befallen themſelves, as from the recent example of 
their rival; but the moſt affecting examples and events 
ſeldom or ever occaſion a people to change their con- 
duct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable ag 
before; and ſo experienced the ſame deſtiny again. 
To warn the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſo- 
_ crates puts them in mind of the paſt, and of the times 
wherein they were ſucceſsful in every thing. You 
« imagine,” ſays he, that provided with a nume- 
s rous fleet, abſolute maſters at ſea, and ſupported 
by powerful -allies always ready to give you aid, 
« you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe 
* and tranquillity the fruits of your victories: For my 
<« part, indulge me to ſpeak with truth and freedom, 
4 I think quite otherwiſe. The cauſe of my apprehen- 
e ſion is, my having obſerved, that the decline of the 
<«« greateſt republicks has always been at the time they 
* believed. themſelves moſt powerful, and that their 
very ſecurity has prepared the precipice into which 
they have fallen. The reaſon of this is evident. 
Proſperity and adverſity never come alone, but have 
<« each their train of very different effects. The firſt 
is attended with vain-glory, pride, and inſolence, 
which dazzle the mind, and inſpire” raſh and extra- 
vagant meaſures :. On the contrary, the companions 
of adverſity, are modeſty, ſelf-diffidence and cir- 
cumſpection, which naturally render men prudent, 
and apt to amend from their own failings. So that 
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& it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we d 142. 


« ought to deſire for a city; as that which appears 
« unhappy, is an almoſt certain path to proſperity; 


« and the other, fo flattering and ſplendid, generally 


leads on to the greateſt misfortunes.” The blow 


which the Lacedæmonians received at the battle of 


Cnidos is a mournful proof of what he ſays. 

) Ageſilaus was in Bceotia, and upon the ary of 
giving battle when this bad news was brought him. 
Apprehending that it might diſcourage and deter his 
troops, he cauſed it to be reported in the army, that 
the Lacedæmonians had gained a conſiderable victory 


at ſea; and appearing in publick with a wreath of 


flowers upon his head, he offered a ſacrifice of thankſ- 
giving for-the good news, and ſent part of it in pre- 
ſents to his officers. (2) The two armies, almoſt equal 


in ſtrength, were in view of each other upon the plains 


of Coronæa, when they drew up in battle. Ageſilaus 
gave the left wing to the Orchomenians, and took the 
right himſelf, On the other ſide the Thebans were 
upon the right, and the Argives on the left. Xeno- 


phon fays, that this was the moſt furious battle in his 
time, and may be believed, as he was preſent in it, and 


fought near the perſon of Ageſilaus, with whom he had 
returned from Aſia. lk e nc 
The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of It 
continuance. The Thebans ſoon put the Orchome- 
nlans to gh, and Ageſilaus overthrew-and routed'the 
Argives. But both parties having learned, that their 


left wing had been very ſeverely handled and fled; ro- 
turned, immediately; Ageſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, 


and to wreſt the victory out of their hands, and the 


Thebans to follow their left wing, which was retired to 


Helicon. Ageſilaus at that moment might have af- 
ſured himſelf of a complete victory, if he would have 

let the Thebans paſs on, and had charged them after 
in the rear; but carried away by the- ardour of his 


1 Plut. in Ageſil. p. 605, (=) Plat. in Ageſil, p. 605, Xenophe = 
; 0 . Þ 
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AzTaz. courage, he reſolved to ſtop them with an attack in frontꝰ 
ungen. and to beat them by pure force. In which, ſays Xeno- 
phon, he ſhawed. more valour than prudence. 
The Thebans, ſeeing - Ageſilaus advance: againſt 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 
formed a hollow ſquare, and waited his coming up in 
8 good order. The engagement was ſharp and bloody 
1 on all ſides, but particularly where Ageſilaus fought at 
the head of the fifty young Spartans, ſent him by the 
city. The valour and emulation of thoſe young men 
were of great ſervice to Ageſilaus, and may be ſaid to 
have ſaved his life; for they fought around him with 
exceeding ardour, and expoſed themſelves foremoſt in 
all dangers for the ſafety of his perſon. They could 
not however prevent his receiving ſeveral wounds 
through his armour from pikes and ſwords. Notwith- 
ſtanding, after an exceeding warm diſpute, they brought 
him off alive from the enemy, and making their bodies 
a rampart for him, ſacrificed a great number of Thebans 
to his defenſe; many of thoſe young men were alſo left 
upon the field. At length, finding it too difficult to 
break the Thebans in front, they were forced to have 
recourſe to what they had at firſt rejected. They 
opened their phalanx to let them paſs; which when they 
had done, as they marched afterwards in more diſorder, 
they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
They could, however, neither break them, nor put 
them to flight. Thoſe brave Thebans made their re- 
treat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, elate 
with the ſucceſs of the battle, wherein on their ſide they 
had always remained invincible. MEE 
- | Ageſilaus, though very much weakened by the great 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he 
had loſt, would not retire. to his tent, till he had been 
carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, 
and had ſeen all the dead bodies removed even upon 
their own arms. He was informed there, that many 
of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple of Mi- 
nerva Itonienſis, which was not very diſtant from the 
field of battle, and aſked what he would I dare 
. „„ e it 
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with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, he & 
gave orders to let them go, and even ſent them a guard "****. 
to eſcort them in ſafety wherever they thought _— 
The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the battle, 
commanded his troops to crown themſelves with 
flowers, and the muſick of the army to play, vhilſt 
a trophy was erected and adorned in honour of his vic- 


tory. At the ſame inſtant the enemy ſent heralds to 
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ries to their protection. 


Sect. V. AcxsiLAus returns victorious to Sparta. 
He always retains his ſimplicity and ancient manners, 
Conow rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, ſbame- 
ul to the Greeks, concluded by AnTaLcipes the 
JJV 1 
(a) A FT ER the feſtival, Ageſilaus returned to 
; Sparta. His citizens received him with all 
the marks of the moſt real joy, and beheld him with 
admiration, when they obſerved the ſimplicity of his 
manners, and the conſtant frugality and temperance of 
his life. At his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, ſloth, and the love of pleaſures entirely 
pPprevailed, he was not infected with the manners of the 
Barbarians, as moſt of the other generals had been: 
He made no alteration in his diet, bath, equipage of 


his 
( ̃) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. r 
As bundred thouſand crowns ; or, about 22,500l. frerling. 
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Axrax: his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture of his 
Mxene- houſe. In the midſt of fo ſhining a reputation, and 
1 the univerſal applaufe, always the ſame, of rather more 
modeſt than before, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the 
reſt of the citizens, only by a greater ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the 
cuſtoms of his country; convinced, that he was only 
_ to be the brighter example of thofe virtues to 
e «ag RS 0 TOE w-qö 0 18” 

(5) He made greatnefſs conſiſt in virtue only. Hear- 
ing the Great King (ſo the kings of Perſia uſed to call 
themſelves) ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his 
power extremely extolled ; * I cannot conceive,” 

ſaid he, wherein he is greater than me, unleſs he be 
„„ , es 
There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit 
and glory conſiſt in keeping a great number of horſes 
for the race. He perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute 
the prize in the Olympick games, in order to ſhow the 
Greeks, that thoſe victories on which they ſet ſo high 
a value, were not the effects of valour and bravery, but 
of riches and expenſe. She was the firſt of her ſex 
who ſhared in this honour, He had not. the ſame opinion 
of the exerciſes, which contributed to render the body 
more robuſt, and inure it to labour and fatigue; and 
to place them in greater eſtimation, would often honour 
them with his preſence, EE”. 
| Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the 
* conſpiracy. formed by that captain againſt the two 
| . kings, which till then had not been heard of, and came 
1 to light by a kind of accident, in the following man- 


= 


| 


| ner: (c) Upon ſome affairs, which related to the 
| : government, it was neceſſary to conſult Lyſander's 
| 5 and Ageſilaus went to his houſe for that purpole. 
| In running them over, he fell upon the ſheets, which 
| contained at large the harangue of Cleon, for the new 
1 method of proceeding in the election of kings. Sur- 
1 5 F | priſed 
re n 
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priſed at peruſing it, he gave over his ſearch, and i 
went away abrubtly, to communicate that oration to 
the citizens, and to let them ſee what manner of man 
Lyfander was, and how much they had been deceived 
in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wiſe and prudent 
perſon, and preſident of the Ephori, interpoſed, b 
telling him, That it was highly improper to raiſe 
| Lyſander from the dead; on the contrary, that it was 
neceſſary to bury his harangue in the ſame grave with 
him, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art 
with which it was compoſed, and the force of perſua- 
ſion that univerſally prevailed in it, againſt which it 
might prove no eaſy matter to reſiſt. Ageſilaus was 
of the ſame opinion, and the piece was conſigned to 
ſilence and oblivion, as the beſt uſe that could be 
made of it. | : . 
(a) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed 
Telutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, to be de- 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wiſned, that 
hiſtory, to juſtify this choice, had mentioned any 
other qualities in that commander, than his nearneſs 
of blood to the king. Ageſilaus ſoon after ſat our 
with his land- army to beſiege Corinth, and took the 
long walls, as they were called, whilſt his brother Te- 
lutias attacked it by ſea. He did ſeveral other exploits 
againſt the people of Greece at war with Sparta, which 
always argue indeed the valour and experience of the 
general, Tt are neither very important nor deciſive, 
and which we thought, for that reaſon, might be 
_ omit == FE | 
(e) At the ſame time Pharnabaſus and Conon, hav- A.M, 


ing made themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the whole 365. 


coaſt of Laconia, That ſatrap, returning to his IN 9 


government of Phrygia, left Conon the command of 
che naval army, with very conſiderable ſums for the 
re- eſtabliſmment of Athens. Conon viftorious, and 
crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was re- 
ceived with univerſal applauſe, The fad proſpect of a 
Vo I. III. er Re 3. Rug 


(aA) Plut. in Ageßl. p. 606. (e) Xenoph. Hiſt. race. 1, iy. | 
P* 534337. Diod. I. xiv. p. 303. Juſtin. J. vi. c. 5» | "Is 
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_ axrax. city, formerly ſo flouriſhing, and at that time reduced 

en, to ſo melancholy a condition, gave him more grief, 
than he felt joy in ſeeing his beloved country again, 

after ſo many years abſence. He loſt no time, but 

fell immediately to work, employing, beſides maſons 

and the uſual artiſans, the ſoldiers, mariners, citizens, 
allies, in a word, all who were well inclined to Athens; 

Providence decreeing, that this city, formerly deſtroy- 

ed by the Perſians, ſhould be rebuilt by their own 

hands, and that having been diſmantled and demo- 

liſhed by the Lacedæmonians, it ſhould be re-inſtated 

at their own coſt, and by the ſpoils taken from them. 

Mhat a viciſſitude and alteration was this! Athens at 

this time had thoſe for its allies, which had formerly 

been its moſt violent enemies, and for enemies, thoſe 

with whom before it had contracted the moſt ſtrict 
and moſt confirmed union. Conon, ſeconded: by the 

zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt the walls of Athens, 

reſtored the city to its ancient ſplendour, and rendered 
it more formidable than ever to its enemies. (f) After 

having offered to the gods a whole hecatomb, that is 

to ſay, a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, as a thankſ- 

giving for the happy re- eſtabliſnment of Athens, he 
made a feaſt, to which all the citizens, without excep- 

tion, were invited. | he 

(g) Sparta could not ſee without extreme affliction 

glorious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur 

| and power of a city, its ancient rival and almoſt con- 

4 tinual enemy, as its own ruin, which made the La- 

| cedæmonians take the mean reſolution of .avenging 

themſelves at once upon Athens, and Conon its re- 

ſtorer, by making peace with the king of Perſia. With 

this view they diſpatched Antalcides to Tiribaſus. 

His commiſſion conſiſted of two principal articles. 

The firſt was, to accuſe Conon to that ſatrap of hav- 

ing defrauded the king of the money, which he had 

employed in the re-eftabliſhment of Athens; and of 
_ having formed the deſign of depriving the Perſians * : 

TH OY ES Folia 


Athen. I. i. p. 3. (2) Xenorh. Hiſt. Gree. I. iviis; 3377 538. 
Plut. in Ageſil. p. 608, 8 5 : | 1 wg 8 
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Folia and Jonia, and to ſobject them a- new to the A . 
republick of Athens, upon which they had formerly ang 
depended. By the ſecond, he had orders to make the | 
moſt ad vantageous propoſals to Tiribaſus his maſter 
could deſire. Without giving himſelf any manner 
of trouble in regard to Aſia, he ſtipulated only, that 
all the iſlands and other cities, ſhould enjoy their laws 
and liberty. The Lacedæmonians thus gave up to 
the king, with the greateſt injuſtice and the utmoſt 
baſeneſs, all the Greeks ſettled in Aſia; for whole 
liberty Ageſilaus had ſo long fought. It is true, he 
had no ſhare in this moſt infamous negociation ; the 
whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcides, 
who being the ſworn enemy of the king of Sparta, 
| haſtened the peace by all manner of means, becauſe the 
war augmented the authority, glory, and reputation f 
| Ageſilaus. ; 1 66 | 
The moſt conſiderable cities of Greece had ſent de- 
uties at the ſame time to Tiribaſus, and Conon was 
at the head of thoſe from Athens. All of them were 
unanimous in rejecting ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeak- - 
ing of the intereſts of the Greeks of Aſia, with which 
they were extremely affected, they ſaw themſelves 
expoſed by this treaty ; the Athenian, to the loſs of 
the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, 
to abanden the cities of Bœotia, of which they were 
in poſſeſſion, and which would thereby regain their in- 
dependence; and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, 
with the loſs of which Argos itſelf would ſoon, in all 
probability, be attended. The deputies therefore with- 
drew without concluding any thing. | 
Tiribaſus ſeiſed Conon, and put him in priſon. 
Not daring to declare openly for the Lacedæmonians, 
without an expreſs order to that purpoſe, he contented 
himſelf with ſupplying them underhand with conſi- 
derable ſums of money for fitting out a fleet, in order 
that the other cities of Greece might not be in a con- 
dition to oppoſe them. After having taken theſe pre- 
cautions, he ſet out directly for the court, to give the 
King an account of the ſtate of his negociation. That 
5 n i 5 20 | prince 
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prince was well fatisfied with it, and directed him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to put the laſt hand to it. Tiribaſus 
alſo laid before him the Lacedæmonians accuſation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, 


have written that he was carried to Suſa, and there exe- 


A. M. 
3617. 


cuted by the king's order. The ſilence of Xenophon, 
who was his cotemporary, in regard to his death, makes 
x doubtful, whether he did not eſcape from priſon, or 
fuffer, as has been ſaid. | | nn 
Whilſt this treaty was negociating, ſeveral actions 
little conſiderable paſſed between the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians. It was alſo at the ſame time, that 
Evagoras extended his conqueſts in the iſland of Cyprus, 
of which we ſhall ſoon treat. nod 
(b) Twibaſus at length, upon his return, ſum- 


Ant. J. C. moned the deputies of the Grecian cities to be preſent 


| 387. 


at the reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the 
Grecian cities of Aſia ſhould remain dependent on the 
king, and that the reſt, as well ſmall as great, ſhould 


have full poſſeſſion of their liberty. The king fur- 


ther reſerved to himſelf the iſles of Cyprus and Clazo- 
mena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, 
to the Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. 
By the ſame treaty he engaged to join with ſuch people 
as came into it, in order to make war by ſea and 
land againſt all who. ſhould refuſe to agree to it. We 
have already ſaid it was Sparta itſelf propoſed theſe 
conditions. e Et. 0 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of them, rejected ſo infamous a treaty 
with horrour. However, as they were weakened and 


_ exhauſted by domeſtick diviſions, and not in a condi- 
tion to ſupport a war againſt ſo powerful a prince, 


| : who threatened to fall with all his forces upon thoſe 


who ſhould refuſe to come into this peace, they were 
obliged againſt their will to comply with it; except 
the Thebans, who had the courage to oppoſe it openly 
at firſt, but were at length reduced to accept it _—_ 
” . the 

(50 Xenoph. I. v. P-. 54$==5 51, © 
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the others, by whom they found themſelves univer- Ka vanes 
fally abandoned. Fr} 3 8 
Such was the fruit of the jealouſy and diviſions, | 
which armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and 

vas the end propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in 
| diſtributing ſums of money amongſt the ſeveral eſtates ; 
invincible in arms, and to the ſword, but not to the 
gold and preſents of the Perſians; ſo remote were they 
in this reſpe& from the character of the ancient Greeks 
their forefathers. | | 
To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens 
differed from what they had been in former times, 
we have only to compare the two treaties concluded 
between the-Greeks and Perſians; the former by Ci- 
mon the Athenian (i) under Artaxerxes Longimanus 
above ſixty years before, and che latter by Antalcides 
the Lacedzmonian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the 
firſt, Greece, victorious and triumphant, aſſures the li- 
berty of the Aſiatick Greeks, gives the law to the Per- 
ſians, ' impoſes what conditions it pleaſes, and pre- 
ſcribes bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to ap- 
| proach nearer to the ſea with their troops than the 
diſtance of three days march; or to appear with long 
veſſels in any of the ſeas between the Cyanzan and 
Chalidonian iſlands, that is to ſay, from the Euxine to 
the coaſts of Pamphilia. In the ſecond, on the con- 
trary, Perſia, grown haughty and imperious, takes 
pleaſure in humbling its conquerors, in depriving them, 
with the ſingle ſtroke of a pen, of their empire in Aſia 
Minor, in compelling them to abandon baſely all the 
Greeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe rich provinces, to ſubſcribe 
to their own ſubjection, and to confine themſelves in 
their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 
From whence can ſo ſtrange an alteration. ariſe ? 
Are there not on both ſides the ſame cities, the ſame 
people, the ſame forces, and the ſame intereſt ? No 
doubt there are; but they are not the ſame men, or 
rather, they have no longer the ſame principles of po- 
licy. Let us recall thoſe happy times of Greece, fo 
E + LIVE 2 glorious 
(i) Diod, I. xii. p. 74, 25. 5 
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/x7ax. glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Perſia came 
* Mon. pouring like a deluge upon this little country with all 

the forces of the Eaſt. What was it that rendered the 
two cities invincible, and ſuperior to ſuch numerous 
and formidable armies? Their union and good under- 
ſtanding. No diſſenſion between the two ſtates, no 
jealouſy of command, no private view of intereſt; in 
fine, no other contelts between them, but of nn 
lory, and the love of their county. 

To ſo laudable an union may be added an irrecon- 

cileable hatred for the Perſians, which became a kind of 
nature in the Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſn- 
ing character of that nation. (K) It was a capital 
crime, and puniſhed with death, only to mention 
peace, or propoſe any accommodation with them; 
and an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw the firſt 
ſtone at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a mo- 
tion; and to ſet others the example of ſtoning him. 

This ſtrict union of the two ſtates, and declared 
abbddence of the common enemy, were a long time 
the porent barriers of their ſecurity, rendered them 
1nvincible, and may be ſaid to Have been the ſource 
and principle of all the glorious ſucceſſes which raiſed 
the reputation of Greece to ſo high a pitch. But by 
a misfortune common to the moſt flouriſhing ſtates, 
thoſe very ſucceſſes became the cauſe of its ruin, and 
Prepared the way for the diſgraces it ex llenced in 
the ſequel. 

J) Theſe two ſtates, en might have carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of "Perſia, and have at- 
tacked in their turn the great king upon his throne 

itſelf; inftead of forming in concert ſuch an enter- 
- priſe, which would at once have crowned them with 
glory, and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
leave their common enemy at repoſe, to embroil them- 
ſelves with each other upon trivial points of honour, 
and intereſts of little importance, and to exhauſt the 
forces ORF: «gal themſelves, which ought to 
have 


(9 the in "Panegyr, r. „% 
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have been employed ſolely againſt the Bar barians, f who Ar a. 7 


could not have reſiſted! them. For it is remarkable, 
that the Perſians never had any advantage over the 
Athenians or Lacedæmonians, whilſt they were united 
with each other, and that it was their own diviſions 
only, which ſupplied them with the means to conquer 
both alternately, and always the one by the other. 

Theſe diviſions induced them to take ſuch mea- 
ſures, as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have 
otherwiſe been capable of. We ſee both the. one 
and the other diſhonour- "themſelves by their mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the king of Perſia, 
but even of his ſatraps; pay their court to them, 
earneſtly ſdheit their favour, cringe to them, and 
even ſuffer their ill humour; and all this to obtain 
ſome aid of troops or money, forgetting that the Per- 
ſians, haughty and infolent to ſuch as ſeemed afraid 
of them, became timorous and little to. thoſe who 
had the courage to deſpiſe them. But in fine, what 
did they gain by all theſe mean condeſcenſions? 
The treaty, which gave occaſion for theſe reflexions, 


and will for ever be the reproach of Sparta and 


Athens. 


Seer. VII. War of ARTAXERXES againſt Evacoras, 
king of Salamin-. Eulogy and character of that prince. 


| Tish ASUS falſely accuſed, His accuſer puniſhed. 
1 \ FAAT I have ſaid upon the facility, with which 


midable to their enemies, will be more evident if we 
conſider, on one ſide, the diverſity of people, and ex- 
tent of country, which compoſed the vaſt empire of 
the Perſians, and on the other, the weakneſs of the 
government, incapable of animating ſo great a mals, 
and of ſupporting the weight of fo much buſineſs and 
application. At the court every thing was determined 
by the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, 
whoſe whole merit. often conſiſted in flattering their 
prince, and ſoothing his paſſions. It was upon their 
credit officers were choſen, and the firſt dignities diſ- 
55 = FG 4 e ns 


the Greeks might have rendered themſelves for- 
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Arr. | poſed of; by their opinion the ſervices of the generals 
—_— ef armies 1 — ; "a5 and their rewards Jecided, 

The ſequel will ſhow, that from the ſame ſource aroſe 
the inſurrection of provinces, the diſtruſt of the greateſt 
part of the governors, the diſcontent and conſequen- 
tial revolt of the beſt officers, and the ill ſucceſs of 
almoſt all the enterpriſes that were formed. 
Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity 
which the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, ap- 
py himſelf to the terminating that of Cyprus, which 
ad laſted ſeveral years, but had been carried en with 
little vigour, and turned the greateſt part of his forces 
that way. „ Un 

(n) Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the 
capital city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended 
from Teucer of * Salamin, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. His deſcendents had reigned there from that 
time; but a ſtranger of Pheenicia, having diſpoſſeſſed 
the lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain 

himſelf in the uſurpation, had filled the city with Bar- 
e and ſubjected the whole iſland to the king of 
Eeria, 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe edu- 
eation great care was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed 
amongſt the youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vi- 
gour of his body, and more by the modeſty and inno- 
cence of his manners +, which are the greateſt orna- 
ments of that age. As he advanced in years, the 
greateſt virtues, valdur, wiſdom, and juſtice, were 
obſerved to byighten in him. He afterwards carried 
theſe virtues to ſo conſpicuous an height, as to give 

jealouſy to thoſe that governed; who perceived juſtly 
that ſo ſhining a merit could not continue in the ob- 
ſcurity of a private condition; but his modeſty, pro- 
bity, and integrity, re- aſſured them, and they repoſed 
| nk Bow 1 i * eee ee 7 an 
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Fo (mm) Tfocrat. in Evag. p. 380, 
Vi Teuerr was of Salamin, Xerxes. © | 
4 little 2. near Athens, cele- f Et qui ornat ætatem, pudor. 

brated for the famaus battle under GCic * OOO 
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A more juſtifiable means conducted him to it, Di- 
vine Providence, as Iſocrates ſays, preparing the way 
for him. One of the principal citizens murthered the 


perſon upon the throne, and had contrived to ſeiſe 


Evagoras, and to rid himſelf of him, in order to ſe- 


cure the crown to himſelf; but that prince eſcaping 
his purſuit, retired to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His 
baniſhment was ſo far from abating his courage, that it 
gave him new vigour. Attended only with fifty fol- 
lowers, determined like himſelf to conquer or die, he 


returned to Salamin, and expelled the uſurper, though 
ſupported by the credit and protection of the king of 


| Perſia, Having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in Salamin, he 


ſoon rendered his little kingdom moſt flouriſhing, by 


his application to the relief of his ſubjects, and by pro- 
tecting them in all things; by governing them with 
juſtice and benevolence; by making them active and 
laborious; by inſpiring them with a taſte for the cul» 


tivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, commerce, 


and navigation. He formed them alfo for war, and 
made them excellent ſoldiers, | 


He was already very powerful, and had acquired 


great reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, 
after his defeat at Zgoſpotamos, took refuge with 
him; (o) not thinking it poſſible to find a ſafer aſylum 
for himſelf, nor a more powerful ſupport of his country, 
The treſemblance of their manners and ſentiments 
ſoon made them contract a ſtrict amity with each 
other, which continued ever after, and proved equally 
advantageous to both. Conon was 1n great credit at 
the king of Perſia's court, which he employed with 
that prince, by the means of Cteſias the phyſician, to 
accommodate his differences with his hoſt Evagoras, 
and happily effected it. 
a 1” | Evagoras 


(o) Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 293=39 35 
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an entire confidence in him, to which he always an- azrax. ' 
ſuwered by an inviolable fidelity, without ever medi- 
rating their expulſion from the throne by violence or 
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AzTax _Evagoras and Conon, with the great deſign of ſub- 
nnen. verting, or at leaſt of reducing, the great power of 
Sparta, which had rendered itſelf formidable to all 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- 
ment of that end. They were both citizens of Athens; 
the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption; 
VvVhich his great ſervices, and zeal for that republick 
A. M. had deſerved. The ſatraps of Aſia ſaw with pain their 
e. country ravaged by the Lacedæmonians, and found 
393. themſelves in great difficulties, from not being in a 
condition to make head againſt them. Evagoras re- 
monſtrated to them, that it was neceflary to attack the 
enemy as well by ſea as land; and be did not contri- 
bduote a little by his credit with the king of Perſia. to 
A M. Conon's being appointed general, of his fleet. The 
ec. celebrated victory over the Lacedæmonians at Cnidos 
394. was the conſequence, and gave the mortal wound to 
| that republick. { 3068 BO eee OG: 
( The Arhenians, in acknowledgment of the 
important ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered 
them with Artaxerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of 
! ĩͤ v ĩ 0 + E e 8 5 
() Evagoras on his fide, extending his conqueſts 
from city to city, endeavoured to make. himſelf maſter 
of the whole iſland. The Cypriots had recourſe to the 
king of Perſia, That prince, alarmed by the rapid 
progreſs of Evagoras, of which he apprehended the 
effects, and conſcious of what importance it was to 
him to prevent an iſland's falling into the hands of an 
enemy, fo favourably. ſituated for holding Aſia Minor 
in awe, promiſed them an immediate and powerful 
ſupport, without declaring openly however againſt 


-z 


Evagoras. | 


7 7 (r) Being employed elſewhere by more important 
Ant. J. C. affairs, he could not keep his word with them ſo ſoon 
399 as he expected, and had engaged. That war of C: 
prus continued ſix years, and the ſucceſs with which 
Evagoras ſupported it againſt the great king, ought 
| to 


(?) Pauſan, I. i. p. 5. (9) Diod. I. xiv. p. 311. (r) Ifocrat. 
in Paneg. p. 135, 136. | | 
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to have baniſhed from the Greeks. all terrour of the Azrax, | 

Perſian name, and _ them againſt the common e. 
t 


enemy. It is true, the ſuccours ſent by Artaxerxes till 
then were little conſiderable, as they allo were the two 


following years. During all that time it was leſs a real A: M. 
war, than a preparation for war: (s) But when he A5 


had diſengaged himſelf from the Greeks, he applied 
to it vigorouſly, and attacked Evagoras with all his 
for A 

The army by land, commanded by Chan his 
ſon-in-law, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, 
and the fleet of three hundred gallies; of Which Ti- 
ribaſus, a Perfian of the higheſt rank and greateſt re- 
putation, was admiral, Gaos his ſon-in-law com- 
manded under him. Evagoras on his ſide aſſembled 
as many troops and ſhips as he could; but they were 
an handful, in compariſon with the formidable prepa- 
ration of the Perſians. He had a fleet of only four- 
ſcore and ten gallies, and his army ſcarce amounted to 


twenty thouſand men. As he had abundance of light 


veſſels, he laid ſnares for thoſe that carried the provi- 
ſions of the enemy, of which he ſunk a great number, 
took many, and prevented the reſt from arriving; 
which occaſioned a famine amongſt the Perſians, at- 
tended with violent ſeditions, a could only be 
appealed by the coming of freſh convoys from Cilicia. 
Evagoras ſtrengthened his fleet with ſixty gallies, 
which he cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him by 


Achoris king of Egypt, with all the money and corn 
he could have occaſion for. 


Evagoras with his land-forces axtacked matt | 


a part of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from 
the reſt, and entirely routed it. This firſt action was 


| ſoon followed by another at ſea, in which the Perſians - 


were worſted for ſome time, till animated by the warm 
reproaches and remonſtrances of their admiral, they 
reſumed courage, and obtained a complete victory 
Salamin was immediately beſieged by ſea and land. 
. ORG the detence of the city to his ſon 
| — Pythagoras 
5 (0 Diod. 4 xv, p. 323— 333» 
+ | 2 
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Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten gallies; 
and failed for Egypt, to engage the king to ſupport 


him vigorouſly againſt the common enemy. He did 


not obtain from him all the aid he expected. At his 
return he found the city in exceeding diſtreſs ; and 
finding himſelf without reſource or hope, he was 
obliged to capitulate. The propoſals made to him 
were, that he ſhould abandon all the cities of Cyprus, 
except Salamin, where he ſhould content himſelf to 
reign; that he ſhould pay an annual tribute to the 
king, and remain in obedience to him as a ſervant to 
a maſter. The extremity to which he was reduced 
obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as 
they were, but he could never reſolve to comply with 


the laſt, and perſiſted always in declaring, that he 


could only treat as a king with a king. Tiribaſus, 


who commanded the ſiege, would abate nothing of his 


pretenſions. | 3 | 
Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's 


glory, had written ſecretly to court againſt him, ac- 


cuſing him, amongſt other things, of forming deſigns 


againſt the king, and ſtrengthened his accuſation from 


his continuing to hold a ſecret intelligence with the 
Lacedzmonians, and his manifeſt endeavours to make 
the chiefs of the army his creatures, by the force of - 
preſents, promiſes, and a complacency of manners not 
natural to him. Artaxerxes upon theſe letters believed 
he had no time to loſe, and that it was neceſſary to 
prevent a confpiracy ready to break out. He diſpatched 
orders immediately to Orontes, to ſeiſe Tiribaſus, and 
ſend him to court in chains, which was inſtantly put in 


execution. Tiribaſus, upon his arrival, demanded to 


be brought to a tryal in form; that the heads of the 


accuſation ſhould be communicated to him, and the 
proofs and witneſſes produced. The king, employed 
in other cares, had no leiſure at that time to take cog- 
nizance of the affair. | | 


, ; 


Orontes in the mean time ſeeing that the beſieged 


made a vigorous defence, and that the ſoldiers of the 
army, diſcontented with the removal of Tiribaſus, 


quitted 
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quitted the ſervice and refuſed to obey him, was fa 
afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to 
him. He therefore cauſed Evagoras to be ſpoke to A. M. 
underhand ; the negociation was reſumed, the offers 3619. 


made at firſt by letter were accepted, and the mor- 
tifying article, which had prevented the concluſion of 

the treaty, retrenched. The ſiege was raiſed in con- 
ſequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamin only, 
and engaged to pay an annual tribute, 


It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 


years after the concluſion of the treaty ; for his death 


is dated in the year of the world 3632. His old age 


* 


Ant. J. 


385. 


was attended with a happineſs and tranquillity never 


interrupted with ſickneſs or diſeaſe, the uſual effect of 
a ſober and temperate life. Nicocles his eldeſt ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as throne. 


The diſcourſe, entitled Evagoras, compoſed by Iſo- 
crates, to inſpire the young king with the defire of 
treading in the ſteps of his father, and from which I 
have extracted the ſubſequent eulogium, ſerved for his 
funeral oration. He alſo addreſſed another tract to 
Nicocles which bears his name, wherein he gives him 
admirable precepts for governing well. I ſhall perhaps 


have occaſion to ſpeak further of them in the enſuing 
volume. | : 


N. Eulogy and Character of Evagoras. 


(5) Though Evagoras was only king of a little 
ſtate, Iſocrates, who was well able to judge of virtue 
and merit, compares him with the moſt powerful mo- 


narchs, and propoſes him as the perfect model of a 


good king, convinced that not the extent of provinces, 
but extent of mind and greatneſs of ſoul, conſtitute 


| He celebrated his funeral with the utmoſt magnificence. 


great princes. He does in effect point out to us many 


qualities truely royal in him, and which ought to give 
us a very high idea of his merit, 


Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes, 


who believe, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the 


blood 


(9) Iſocrat. in Evag. 
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blood royal, and that the birth which gives a right 
to the crown, gives alſo the merit and qualities neceſ- 
ſary for wearing it with honour. He did not fancy, 
that it could be ſuppoſed, as every other condition and 
ſtation of life made a kind of apprentieeſhip neceſſary 
to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, the moſt difficult 
and important of all, ſhould require no pains and pre- 
paration for its attainment. He came into the world 
with the moſt happy diſpoſitions; a great fund of 
genius, an eaſy conception, a lively and inſtant penetra- 
tion which nothing eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgement, 
that immediately reſolved what it was neceſſary to act; 
qualities, which might ſeem to diſpenſe with all ſtudy 
and application; and yet, as if he had been born with- 
out talents, and found himſelf obliged to ſupply by 


ſtudy what he might want by nature, he neglected no 


means for the embelliſhment of his mind, and de- 
voted a * conſiderable part of his time in inſtructin 


himſelf, in reflecting, meditating, and conſulting the 


judgement and merit of others. 


) 


When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care and 


application was to know mankind, in which the 


ability of a prince, and of thoſe who are at the head of 
affairs, principally conſiſts. He had, no doubt, pre- 
pared himſelf for that ſcience by the ſtudy of hiſtory, 


which gives a kind of anticipation of it, ſupplies the 


place of experience, and teaches us what the men are 
with whom we live, by what they have been in other 


ages. But we ſtudy men quite differently in them- 


ſelves; by their manners, characters, conduct and ac- 
tions. The love of the commonwealth rendered him 
attentive to all perſons, who were capable of ſerving 
or hurting it. He applied himſelf to the diſcovery of 
their moſt ſecret inclinations and principles of action, 
and to the knowledge of their different talents and de- 


grees of capacity, in order to aſſign each his proper 


poſt, to beſtow authority according to merit, and to 


make the private and publick good promote each other. 


He neither rewarded nor puniſhed his ſubjæcts, ſays 
. N Iſocrates, 
* "Ev TW Cure, & þcorrigun, % Baevicdai, Toy WM xv dire . 
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Iſocrates, from the r Ort of others; but ſolely upon ARTAX. | 
his own 1 and experience of "ig mo 

neither the virtues of the good; nor the vices of the bad, 
eſcaped his enquiry and penetration. . 
He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſe who 
poſſeſs the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially whey they 
believe themſelves capable of governing alone: 1 
mean a wonderful docility and attention to the ſenſe of 
others, which aroſe from a diflidence in his own abili- 
ties. With his great qualities, he did not ſeem to 
have occaſion for recourſe to the counſel of others, 
and ' nevertheleſs made no reſolution, and formed no 
enterpriſe, without having firſt confulted the wiſe 
perſons he had placed about him in his court; inſtead 
of which, pride and preſumption, the latent poiſons of 
ſovereign power, incline the greateſt part of thoſe who 
arrive at thrones, either to aſk no counſel at all, or not 
to follow it when they do. 5 | ; 
Intent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form 

of government and private condition of life, he pro- 
poſed the uniting of all their high qualities and great 
advantages in himſelf ; affable and popular as in a re- 
publican ſtate ; grave and ſerious as in the councils of 
the aged and the ſenate; ſteady and deciſive as mo- 
narchy after mature deliberation; a profound-politician, 
by the extent and rectitude of his views; an accom- 
pliſned warrior, from intrepid valour in battle directed 
by a wiſe moderation; a good father, a good relation, 
a good friend, and what crowns all his praile, “ in 
every circumſtance of his character, always great, and 
always himſelf. | 
He ſupported his dignity and rank, not with an air 
of pride and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpect, 
anda mild and eaſy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, 
and the evidence of a good conſcience, He won the 
hearts of his friends by his liberality, and conquered 
others by a greatneſs of ſoul, to which they could not 
refuſe their eſteem and admiration. | 


But 
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But what was moſt royal in him, and attracted the 

entire confidence of his ſubjects, neighbours, and even 

enemies, was his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his 


engagements ; and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, for 


all diſguiſes, falſehood, and fraud. A ſingle word on 
his ſide had as much regard paid to it as the moſt ſacred 
oath; and it was univerſally known, that nothing was 
capable of inducing him to violate it in the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance whatſoever, N ee 

It was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he effec- 


tually reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely 


changed the face of its affairs in a very ſhort time. 


He found it groſs, ſavage, and barbarous, without any 


taſte either for learning, commerce, or arms. What 
cannot a prince do who 1 his people, and is beloved 

by them; who believes himſelf great and powerful only 
to render them happy; and knows how to ſet a juſt 


value upon, and do honour to, their labours, induſtry, 


and merit of every kind? He had not been many 
years upon the throne, before arts, ſciences, commerce, 
navigation, and military diſcipline, were ſeen to flouriſh 
at Salamin; inſomuch that that city did not give place 
to the moſt opulent of Greece. FF 
Iſocrates often repeats, that in the praiſes he gives 
Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, far 
from exaggerating any thing, he always falls ſhort of 
truth. To what can we attribute a reign ſo wiſe, ſo 
juſt, ſo moderate, ſo conſtantly employed in rendering 
his ſubjects happy, and in promoting the publick good? 
The condition of Evagoras, before he came to govern, 


ſeems to me to have contributed very much to it. 


The being born a prince, and the having never expe- 


rienced any other condition but that of maſter and 


ſovereign, are, in my opinion, great obſtacles to the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high 
ſtation. Evagoras, who came into the world under a 
tyrant, had long obeyed before he commanded. He 


had borne in a private and dependent life the yoke of 


an abſolute and deſpotick power. He had ſeen himſelf 
expoſed to envy and calumny, and had been in dan- 
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ger for his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only A-. 


to be told upon his aſcending! the throne, what was lan zen., 
faid to à great emperor; 4+ Tou have not always 
*Y 2 What you now are —_— has' pr 


you to malte a-good uſe of 
Jong amongſt vs, and like us. 


epared - 
"You have hved © 
Tou have been in 


danger under bad. princes,” 


Tou have trembled for 


« yourſelf, and known by experience how virtue and 
e jnnocence have been treated.” What he had per- 
ſonally ſuffered, what he had feared for himſelf or 


others, what he had ſeen un 
the conduct of his 


juſt and unreaſonable in 
predeceſſors, had opened his eyes, 


and taught him all bis duty. It ſufficed to tell him, 
what the emperor 'Galba told Piſo, when he adopted 
him his aſſociate in-the empire: #4 Remember what 
you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
« were a private man. Lou have day to conſult the 
judgement you then paſſed upon them, and to act 
conformably to it, for your e in PRA art wary 
* Ws arte wee” 5 
70a of Tn F 


We . mts ſaid, that ES 8 _ 
W by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt 
the King, had been ſent to court in chains. Gaos, 
admiral of the fleet, who had married his daugbter, 
apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in 
the affair with his father-in-law, and cauſe him to be 
put to death upon mere ſuſpicion, conceived. he had 
no other means for his ſecurity than an open revolt. 
He was very well beloved by the ſoldiers, and all the 
officers of the fleet were particularly at his devotion. 
Without loſs of time he ſent deputics to Achoris king 
of Egypt, and concluded a league with him againſt 
the king of ors. On another ſide, he folligited the 

Vox, III. Ee Lacedæmonians 

© Trajan. © 1 Utiliſieous- 8 bre - 
| bene WD 2 2 ene! — ONT: re quad. 

Vixiſti 3 periclitatus es, aut nolueris ſub alio principes 
timuiſti. 'tunc erat inno- aut Ons Tacit. Fit. L i. 


centium vita Tis, et * es. C. 16. 
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Lacedæmonians warmly to come into _ . 
with aſſurances of making them maſters of all Greece, 
and of eſtabliſhing univerſally their form of govern- 
ment; at which they had long ſeemed to aſpire. They 
hearkened favourably to theſe propoſals, and embraced 
with joy this occaſion. of taking arms againſt Ar- 
taxerxes; the rather, becauſe the peace they had con- 
cluded with him, by which they had given up the 
Greeks of Aſia, had covered . with 

filled them with remorſe. | 
As ſoon as Artaxerxes had put an and to the war 


of Cyprus, he thought of concluding alſo the affair 


of Tiribaſus. He was fo juſt to appoint for that pur- 
poſe three commiſſioners, who were great lords of 
Perſia of diſtinguiſhed probity, and of the higheſt re- 


putation in his court. The affair came to an exami- 


nation, and an hearing on both ſides. For ſo con- 
ſiderable a crime, as that of having conſpired againſt the 


king's perſon, no other prooſs were produced, than the 


letter of Orontes; that is to ſay, of a declared enemy, 
ſtudious to ſupplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have 
been diſcuſſed in the uſual forms, and that upon the 
memorial ſent by him, the accuſed would have been 
condemned without further examination, But that 
was not the cuſtom with the Perſians. By an an- 
ciently eſtabliſhed regulation, to which amongſt other 
privileges they had a right by birth, no perſon was 


ever to be condemned, without being firſt heard and 


confronted with his accuſers, This was granted to 
Tiribaſus, who anſwered to all the articles of the let- 
ter. As to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty 


itſelf concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it 


was abſolutely the fame, that prince had Ne. to 


him, except a condition, which would have done 


honour to his maſter. , As to his intelligence with the 
Lacedæmonians, the glorious treaty he had made 


them lig ſufficiently e bende his own, 


r 


5 * Dipdorus refers the deci on ſhall don 3 this ſeems very 
of this affair, till after the awvar im oF fl 4 /d z ſee 


with the Caduſians, of which We 


ſhame, and - 
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or the king's intereſts, were his motives for it. He axrax« | 
did not deny his credit in the army; but apprehended, Eo. 


it had not been long a crime to be beloved by the 
officers and ſoldiers; and concluded his defenſe, in 
eee the long ſervices he had rendered the king 
with inviolable fidelity; and eſpecially his good for- 
tune in having formerly ſaved his life, when he was 
hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by 
two lions. The three commiſſioners were Unanimous 
in declaring Titibaſus innocent. The king reſtored 
him to his former favour, and juſtly enraged at the 
black deſign of Orontes, let the whole weight of 
his indignation fall upon him. A fingle example of 
this kind againſt informers convicted of falſehood, 
would for ever ſhut the door againſt calumny. How 
many innocents have been deſtroyed for want of ob- 
ſerving this rule, which even the Pagans conſidered as 
the baſis of all juſtice, and the guardian of the publick 
tranquillity ! „ NC 


Sect. VII. The expedition of ARTAXERXES againſt 
| the Caduſians. Hiſtory of DaTamss the Carian. 
(a) HEN Artaxerxes had determined the Cy- 
prian war, he entered upon another againſt 
the Caduſians, who it is probable had revolted; and 
refuſed to pay the cuſtomary tribute'; for authors ſay 
nothing as to the occaſion of this war. Thoſe people 
inhabited. part of the mountains, ſituate between the 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the north of Media. The 
ſoil is there ſo ungrateful, and fo little proper for cul- 
tivation, that no corn is ſowed upon it. The people 
ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon apples, pears, and other 
fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a 
hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and 
fatigues as nothing; and for that reaſon made excellent 
ſoldiers. The king marched againſt them in perſon 
at the head of an army of three hundred thouſand foot, 
and ten thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus was with him in 
this expedition. | | 
DEG ne OO Ee 2 © + = Arraxerxes 
(a) Plut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1034. 
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,  Artixerxes had not advanced far into the codlitry, 
| Mxzxo® Ihen his army ſuffered extremely by famine, I. E 
troops could find nothing to ſubfiſt upon, and it was 


— 


* 


' 
' 


v 
impolible s bring proviſions from other. pices, the 
ways being difficult and impracticable, The whole 
camp. were reduced to eat their carriage beaſts; which 
ſoon, became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's head was valued 
at ſixty drachmas; and was very hard to be got at 
chat price. The king's table itſelf began to fall 
ſhort, and only a few horſes remained, the reſt having 
been entirely conſumed. © 74 
In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribaſus contrived 
a ſtratagem, which ſaved the king and army. The 
Caduſians had two kings, who were encamped ſepa- 


rately with their troops. Tiribaſus, who took care to 
be informed of all that paſſed, had been appriſed, 
that there was ſome miſunderſtanding between them, 
and that their jealouſy of each other prevented their 
acting in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
having communicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, he 
went himſelf to one of the kings, and diſpatched his 
ſon to the other. They each of them informed the 
king to whom they applied, that the other had fent 
4: ambaſſadors to treat with Artaxerxes privately, and 
adviſed him to loſe no time, but to make his peace 
directly, in order that the conditions of it might be 


| the more advantageous; promiſing to aſſiſt them with 

| their whole credit. The fraud ſucceeded. The + 

| pagans thought it no crime to uſe it with enemies. 
| Ambaſſadors ſet out from both princes with Tiribaſus 
| and his ſon in their company. _. 3 

| As this double negotiation laſted ſome time, Ar- 

taxerxes began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus; and his enemies 

| taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his preju- 

| | dice that might ruin him in the king's opinion, That 


Prince already repented the confidence he had repoſed 
in him, and thereby gave room for thoſe who envied 
him, to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon 
what does the fortune of the moſt faithful ſubjects 5 
Ts pen 


* Thirty livres. + Dolus, an virtus 1 quis in hoſte requirat? Virgil. 
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pend with a credulous and ſuſpicious prince ! Whilſt 


this paſſed, arrived Tiribaſus on his ſide, and his ſon 
on the 5 each with ambaſſadors from the Cadu- 
fans. The treaty being concluded with both parties 
and the peace made, Tiribaſus became more power? | 
than ever in his maſter's fayour, and returned with 
The king's behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
bis purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over 
him, and were worth ſix-and-thirty millions of livres „ 
prevented his havipg an equal ſhare in the whole fa- 
tigue with the meaneſt ſoldier. He was ſeen with his 
„ I II F LS AA PER oor hey 

quiver at his back, and his ſhield on his arm, to dif- 
mount from his horſe, and march foremoſt in thoſe 
+. "2 © 1 . 1 11 f nns 1 W573; of 
rugged and difficult countries. The ſoldiers obſerving 


, p | {1.4% 1 ; T3 . ee J 
his patience and fortitude, and animated by his example, 
became ſo light, that they ſeemed rather to fly than 
+2 | a 4 2 8 ; 111] - # Bo :£ 1 [Sante f):i fie 39D 

walk. At Fen h he arrived at one of his palaces, 
where the gardens were in admirable order, atid thete 
was a park of great extent and well planted, which was 
the more ſurpriſing as the whole country. about it was 
entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was 
the depth of winter, and exceſſive cold, Se gave the 
doldiers permiſſion to cut down the wood in this, ark, 
without excepting the fineſt trees, J pines or cy- 
wits I Mig i ITO IT DN. OL DNS NG. <0 

Preſſes. . But the ſoldiers not being a le to'reſolve to 
fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty and ſtatelineſs, the 
King took an ax, and began by cutting the fineſt and 
largeſt tree himſelf; after which the troops ſpared none, 
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cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 


many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing the night 
without any inconvenience. When we reflect how 
much value great perſons generally ſet upon their gar- 
dens and houſes of pleaſure, we n confeſs Ar- 
taxerxes's generoſity in making this ſacrifice, which 


argued a very laudable goodneſs of heart, and a ſenſibility 


for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings; of his ſoldiers. Burt, he 
did not, always ſupport that character. 
5 En. EE The 
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| Azrax. The king had loſt in this enterpriſe a gfeat number 

Myzn03- of his beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes: And as 

he imagined that he was deſpiſed upon that account and 

the ill ſucceſs of his expedition, he became very much 

out of humour with the grandees of his court, and put 

to death a great number of them in the emotions of 

| his wrath, and more out of. diſtruſt, and the fear of 

| their attempting ſomething againſt him. For fear in a 

ſiuſpicious prince is a very deſtructive and bloody paſ- 

* ſion; whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and averſe 


to all jealouſy and ſuſpicion. Te. | re 

1 ( One of the principal officers that periſhed in this 
expedition againſt the Caduſians, was Camiſares, by 
nation a Carian, and governour of Leuco-Syria, a pro- 

| vince incloſed between Cilicia and Adonis His 
ſon Datames ſucceeded him in that government, which 
was given him in conſideration of the good ſervices he 
| had alſo rendered the king in the ſame expedition. He 
was the greateſt captain of his time; and Cornelius 


| Nepos, who has given us his life, does not prefer 
| | Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongſt the Barbarians. 
| It appears from his hiftory of it, that np one ever ex- 
; | 


celled him in boldneſs, valour, and ability in inventing 
ſchemes and ftratagems, in activity in the execution: of 
| his deſigns, in preſence of mind to reſolve in the heat 
| | of action, ' and to find reſources upon the moſt deſpe- 
2 rate. occaſions; in a word, in every thing that regards 
| military knowledge. It ſeems that nothing was wanting 
to his having acquired a more illuſtrious name, than a 
| noble theatre, and more exalted occaſions; and perhaps 


| an hiſtorian to have given a more extenſive narration 

of his exploits. For Cornelius Nepos, according to 

| his general plan, could not relate them but in a very 
RS man EECE Ae 

| He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the 

| execution of a commiſſion, that was given him to 

reduce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governour 

| of Paphlagonia, who had revolted apainſt the king. 

| As he was his near relation, he thought it incumbent 

| „„ vpon 

| (5) Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis. | 

| „5 

i 
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upon him at firſt to try the methods of lenity and 4 
reconciliation, which almoſt coſt him his life, through 

the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he laid 257 
him. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he attacked 


bim with open force; though he ſaw himſelf aban- 


doned by Ariobarzanes, ſatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all 
Phrygia, whom jealouſy prevented from giving him 
aid. He took his enemy priſoner, with his wife and 
children; and knowing with what joy the king would 
receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the more 
ſenſible by the pleaſure of a ſurpriſe. He ſet out with 
his illuſtrious / priſoner, without giving the court any 
advice, and made great marches, to prevent its: bei 
known from rumour before his arrival. When he 
came to Suſa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſingular 
manner. He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of an 
haggard and terrible aſpect, a black complexion,” with 
the hair of his head and beard very long. He dreſſed 
him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets 
of gold about his neck and arms, and added to this 
equipage all the ornaments of a king, as he was in 
effect. For himſelf, in the groſs habit of a peaſant, 
and clad like a hunter, he led Thyus upon the left in 
a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that had been taken in the 
toils. The novelty of the ſight drew the whole city 
after it: But nobody was ſo much ſurpriſed and pleaſed 
as the king, when he ſaw them approach in that plea- 
ſant maſquerade. The rebellion of a prince, very 
powerful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great 
and juſt alarm, and he did not expect to have ſeen him 
ſo ſoon in his hands. So ſudden and ſueceſsful an exe- 
cution gave him an higher opinion than ever of the 
merit of Data mes. 3 | 
Io expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare 
in the command of the army, deſigned againſt Egypt, 
with Pharnabaſus and Tithrauſtes, the two principal 
perſons in the ſtate, and even appointed him general in 
chief, when he recalled Pharnabaſus. 
When he was upon the point of ſetting out for that 
expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
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againſt Aſpis, who had made the country revolt, which 
he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia. 
The commiſſion was little important for an officer, who 
had been appointed general, and beſides very dangerous, 5 
becauſe it was neceſſary to go in queſt of the enemy into 
a very remote country. The king ſoon perceived: his 
errour, and countermanded him: But Datames had ſet 
out directly with an handful of men, and marched night 


and day; judging that diligence, without a great num- 
ber of troops, was all that was neceſſary to ſurpriſe and 


vanquiſh the enemy. It happened according to his ex- 
pectation, and the couriers diſpatched by che ng. met 
Aſpis i in chains upon the road to Suſa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court bow Dunne! It 
was not known which to admire moſt, his ready obedi- 
ence, his wiſe and enterpriſing bravery, or his extraor- 


dinary ſucceſs. So glorious a reputation gave offence to 


the courtiers in power: Enemies in fecret:to each other, 


and divided by a contrariety of intereſts, and a compe- 


tition in their pretenſions, they united tagerher againſt 


à ſuperior merit which reproached cheir defetts, and 


was therefore a crime in their acceptation. They con- 
fpired to ruin him in the king's opinion, and ſurceeded 
but too well. As they beſieged him ie 7M and 
he was not upon his:guard againſt perſons who appeared 
fo well affected to his ſervice, they inſpired him with 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the Prejudice of the. moſt 
zealous and faithful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who! held one ar: | 
the higheſt poſts at the court, appriſed him of what 
paſſed, and of the conſpiracy which had been formed 
againſt him, and had already ſunk his credit conſider- 
ably with the king. * He repreſented go him, chat if 
the Egyptian expedirion, with which he was charged, 
ſhoul tale a bad _— he would find ——— expoſed 

to 
(Doc t,com. + fore in lan. erin oe Go — 
in J/Egypto adverſi accidiffet. cientur. Illum hot ajore 
Namque eam eſſe conſuetudinem in diſcrimine, quod, quibus = 
regum, ut caſus adverſos homini- maxime obediat, eos habeat ini· 


hus tribuant, ſecundos fortune miciſſimos. Corn. Nep. 
fue; quo facile freri, ut impel- 
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to great dangers: That it was the cuſtom with kings g. r 
to attribute good ſucceſſes to themſelves and their Mz uon. 


auſpicious fortune only, and impute the bad to the 
faults of their generals, for which they were reſpon- 
ſible at the peril of their heads: Thar he ran the greater 
riſque, as all that were about the king's perſon, and had 
any aſcendent over him, were his declared enemies, 
Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the 
king's fervice, though without doing any thing hi- 
therto! eontrary to the fidelity he owed him. He left 
the command of the army o Mandreeles of Magneſia, 
departed: with his own troops for Cappadocia, ſeiſed 
Papllagoma which joined it, allied himſelf ſecretly 
with Ariabarzanes, raiſed troops, took poſſeſſion of 
fortreſſes, and put good garriſons in them. He re- 
ceived advice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt 
him. Hie did nat wait their caming on, but made his 
army march thither under the command af his youngeſt 


ſon, who had the misfortune to be killed in a battle. 


However lively his affliẽtion might be upon that occa- 
ſion, he cancealed his death, left the bad news ſhould 
diſcourage his troops. When be approached near the 
enemy, his firſt care was to take poſſeſſion af an ad- 
vantageous poſt. (c) Mithrobarzanes, his father-in- 
law, who commanded the horſe, believing his fon en- 
tirely tuined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, cauſed a ru- 
mour to be ſpread throughout the army, that it was 

only a ſeint concerted between him and his father-· in- 
law, and followed him cloſe, as if he deſigned to put 
his troops into a diſpoſition for charging the enemy in 
two different attacks. The ſtratagem had all the ſuc- 
ceſs he expected from it. When they joined battle, 
Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both ſides, 
and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the 
Piſidians was put to flight, and left Datames maſter of 

the field, and of all the rich booty found in the camp 
of the conquere . ys OUR 
Fn | Datames 
(c) Diod. 1. xv. p. 399. 
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Datames had not till then declared openly againft 
the king, the actions we have related being only 
againſt governors, with whom he might have particu- 
lar differences, which we have obſerved. before was 
common enough. His own eldeft fon, called Sciſmas, 
made himſelf his accuſer, ' and diſcovered his whole de- 


ſigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehenſive 


of the conſequence. He knew all the merit of this 
new enemy, and that he did not engage in any enter- 
priſe, without having maturely conſidered all its con- 
ſequences, and taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 
its ſueceſs; and that hitherto the execution had always 
anſwered the wiſdom of his projects. He ſent an army 
againſt him into Cappadocia of almoſt two hundred 


thouſand men, of which twenty thouſand were horſe, 


all commanded by Autophradates. The troops of Da- 
tames did not amount to the twentieth part of the 
kings: So that he had no reſource but in himſelf, . the 
valour of his ſoldiers, and the happy ſituation of the 
poſt he had choſen. For in that conſiſted his chief 
excellence; never captain having better known how _ 
to take his advantages and chooſe his ground, when he 

was to draw up an army in battle. OO 
His poſt, as I have obſerved, was infinitely ſuperior 
to that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſitua- 
tion, where they could not ſurround him; where, 


upon the jeaſt movement they made, he could come 


to blows with them vith very conſiderable advantage; 
and where, had they reſolved to fight their odds in 
number would have been abſolutely uſeleſs to them. 


Autophradates well knew, that according to all the 


rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in ſuch 
a conjuncture: But he obſerved at the ſame time, that 
it was much to his diſhonour, with ſo numerous an 
army, to make choice of a retreat, or to continue any 
longer in inaction before an handful of enemies. He 
therefore gave the ſignal. The firſt attack was rude; 
but the troops of Autophradates ſoon gave way, and 
were entirely routed. The victor. purſued them for 

„„ ES ſome 
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ſome time with great ſlaughter. There were only 1 5 


thouſand men killed on the ſide of Datames. 


Several battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious; 


becauſe, perfectly knowing the country, and ſucceed- 
ing eſpecially in the ſtratagems of war, he always 


poſted himſelf advantageouſly, and engaged the enemy 


in difficult ground, from whence they could not extri- 


cate themſelves without loſs. Autophradates ſeeing all 
his endeavours ineffectual, and his ſupplies entirely ex- 
hauſted, and deſpairing of ever being able to ſubject 
by force ſo artful and valiant an enemy, intreated an 
accommodation, and propoſed” to him the being re- 
ſtored tothe King's favour upon honourable conditions. 
Datames was not ignorant, that there was little ſecu- 
rity for him in ſuch a choice, | becauſe princes are ſel- 
dom reconciled in earneſt with a ſubject, who has 
failed in his obedience, and to whom they ſee them- 
ſelves in ſome ſort obliged to ſubmit. However, as only 
deſpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he had al- 


ways retained at heart the ſentiments of zeal and affec- 


tion for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, 
which would put an end to the violent condition his 
misfortune had engaged him in, and afforded him the 


means of returning to his duty, and of employing his 


talents for the ſervice of the prince to whom they were 
due. He promiſed to ſend deputies to the king; upon 
which enſued a ceſſation of arms, and Autophradates 
retired into Phrygia, which was his government. | 
Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, ' furiouſly 
enraged againſt him, had changed the efteem and at- 
fection, he formerly profeſſed for him, into an im- 
placable hatred. Finding himſelf incapable of con- 


quering him by the force of arms, he was not aſhamed. 


to employ artifice and treachery : Means unworthy 
every man of honour, and how much more ſo of a 
prince! He hired ſeveral murtherers to aſſaſſinate him; 


but Datames was ſo happy as to eſcape their ambuſ- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobar- 


zanes, to whom the king had made magnificent pro- 
| 5 | miles, 
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miſes, if he could deliver him from ſo raab an 
enemy, having inſinuated himſelf into his f nendſhip, 
and having long treated him with all the marks of 
the moſt entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, took 
the advantage of a favourable opportunity, when he 
was alone, and ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he 
was in a condition to defend himſelf. 

Thus“ fell this great captain in the ſoares of a pre- 
tended friendſhip, who had always thought i at his ho- 
nour to obſerye the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard 
0 thoſe with whom he had any engagements. 
had he always piqued himſelf alſo upon being as faith- 
ful a ſubject, as he waz a true friend; and if he had 
pot, in the latter part of his life, ſullied the luſtre of 
his heroick qualities, by the ill uſe he made of them; 
which neither the fear of diſgrace, the injuſtice of thoſe 


Who envied him, the ingratitude of his maſter for the 
ſervices he had rendered him, nor + 007 ber Pretent 


could ſufficiently authoriſe. 
I am ſurpriſed, that, comparable as he was to the 


Sreateſt perſons of antiquity; be has remained in a 


manner buried in ſilence and oblivion. His great 
actions and exploits are however 2 of being pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory. For fit is in ſuch ſmall bodies of 
troops, as thoſe of Datames, that the Whole ſoul is 


cxerted, in which. the hjgheſt prudence is ſhown, in 


which chance bas Jo e, and the . a ge⸗ 


neral eur, an their os: 

Ita vir, qui 1 cu. "Oy c feen ed. in, an 1 erre ac- 
neminem per fidia k. 0 2 2 relig 720 ) to be admitted 
mulata captus oft amicitia. hn a free bali; cobere, by the 


2 maxims f the law, and the con- 
T. This dyerine of Mr. Follir. $ aer of the government, the 
may do very well in France, where ſubjett in many inſtances is di 77 


—— obedienc to the grand penſed from bis obedience, and may 


onarch is the Yaw ef , the land; de him even in arms) 
ut it has too much of that er- Dt his 2 vie. in caſes of 


tha So . paſſive obedi- 2 FO 
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8 che death of Sderktes js obe of the moſt EY 1 
| derable events of antiquity, I thought it incum- nen. 
bent on me to treat that ſubject with all the extent it 
deſerves. In this view I ſhall premiſe ſome things 
which are neceſſary to the reader's having a juſt idea of 
this prince of the philoſophers. 

Two authors will ſupply me principally with what 


have to ſay upon this ſubject, Plato and Xenophon, 
both diſciples of Socrates, It is ro them poſterity is 


indebted for many of his diſcourſes (* that philofopher 
having left nothing in writing) and for an ample ac- 
count of all the circumſtances of his. condemnation 
and death, Plato was an eye-witneſs of the whole, and 
relates, in his Apology, the. manner of Socrates's ac- 
cuſation and defenſe; in his Criton, his refuſal to 
make his eſcape out of priſon; in his Phædon, his 
admirable diſcourſe upon the Immortality of the Soul, 
which was immediatly followed by his death. Xeno- 
phon was abſent at that time, and upon his return after 
the expedition of young Cyrus againſt his brother Ar- 
taxerxes : So that he wrote his Apology of Socrates, 
only upon the report of others, but his actions and 
diſcourſes, in his four books of memorable things, he 
repeats from his own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius 


has given us the life of Socrates, but in a very dry 
and abridged manner. 
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* Socrates, cujus ingenium va- lam reliquit. Cic. de Orat. 1, iii. 
rioſque ſermones immortalitati ferip- n. IF, 
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Sect. I. Birth of. Socrates. He applies at firſt 10 
ſculpture ; then to the ſtudy of the ſciences : His wwons 
dier ful progreſs in them. His taſte for moral philoſophy : 
| His manner of living, and ſufferings from the ill humaur 
. of his wife. _ e e 2 


Aran. (a) COOCRATES was born at Athens in the fourth 

| Mnrnon: D year of the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad. His 

A.M. father Sophroniſcus was a ſculptor, and his mother Pha- 

And J. c. narete a midwife. Hence we may obſerve, that mean- 
471. neſs of birth is no obſtacle to true merit, in which 

alone ſolid glory and real nobility conſiſt. It appears 

from the compariſons Socrates often uſed in his diſ- 

courſes, that he was neither aſhamed of his father's or 

' mother's profeſſion. (5) He was ſurpriſed that a ſculp- 

tor ſhould employ his whole attention to mould an 

inſenſible ſtone into the likeneſs of a man, and that a 

man ſhould take ſo little pains not to reſemble an in- 

ſenſible ſtone. (c) He would often ſay, that he exer- 

ciſed the function of a midwife with regard to the 

mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts, which 

was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates. He treated 

(ſubjects in ſo ſimple, natural, and pure an order, that 

he made thoſe with whom he diſputed ſay what he 

would, and find an anſwer themſelves to all the que- 

{tions he propoſed to them. He at firſt learned his fa- 

ther's trade, in which he made himſelf very expert. 

(d) In the time of Pauſanias, there was a Mercury and 

the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his workmanſhip; 

and it is to be preſumed theſe ſtatues would not have 

found place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt maſters in the 

art, if they had not been thought worthy of it. 7 

(e) Criton is reported to have taken him out of his 

father's ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, 

and the opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a young 

man, capable of the greateſt things, to continue per- 

petually employed upon ſtone with a chiſel in his 

. 8 | FF 

(a) Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. (b) Ibid. p. 110. (c) Plat. in 
Theater. p. 149, &c. (4) Paull I. ix p. 596. (e) Diog. P. 101. 
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hand. He was the diſciple of Archelaus, who con- aurax. 
ceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been Mugen. 
pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philoſopher. 
His firſt ſtudy was phyſicks, the works of nature, and 
the movement of the heavens, ſtars, and planets; ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, wherein only 
that part of philoſophy was known, and Xenophon (f) 
aſſures us of his being very learned in it. But“ after 
having found by his own experience, how difficult, 
abſtruſe, -intricate, and at the ſame time how little 
uſeful that kind of learning was to the generality of 
mankind, he was the firſt, according to Cicero, who 
conceived the thought of bringing down philoſophy 

from heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it 
into private houſes; humanizing it, to uſe that ex- 
preſſion, and rendering it more familiar, more uſeful 
in common life, more within the reach of man's capa- 
city, and applying it ſolely to what might make them 

more rational, juſt, and virtuous. (g) He found 
there was a kind of folly in devoting the whole viva- 
city of his mind, and employing all his time, in en- 
quiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable dark- 
neſs, and abſolutely incapable of contributing to hu- 
man happineſs; whilſt he neglected to inform himſelf 
in the ordinary duties of life, and in learning what is 
conformable, or oppoſite, to piety, juſtice, and pro- 
bity ; in what fortitude, temperance, and wiſdom con- 
fiſt; what is the end of all government, what the rules 
of it, and what qualities are neceſſary for commanding 
and ruling well. We ſhall fee in the ſequel the ule he 

made of this ſtudy. . 


| Ic 
Lib. iv. Memorab. p. - 10. (g) Xenoph. Memorab. 1. i. p- 710, 


* Socrates primus philoſophiam loſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe 
devocavit e cel6, et in urbibus col- philolophiam, et ad vitam com- 
locavit, et in domos etiam intro- munem adduxiſſe; ut de virtutibus 

duxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebus 
OO bonis et malis querere, et malis quzreret ; cœleſtia autem 
Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. l. v. n. 10. vel procul eſſe à noſtra cognitione 
Socrates mihi videtur, id quod cenſeret, vel ſi maxime cognita eſ- 
conſtat inter omnes, primus a rebùs ſent, nihil tamen ad bene viven- 
| orcultis 3 et ab ipſa natura involu- dum conferre. Cic. Acad. Queſt, 
tis, in quibus omnes ante eum phi- I. i. n. 15. 
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vis auri argentique ferretur: QM am Tuſc. Quæſt. I. v. 
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It was ſo far from preventing him to diſcharge the 


Mumu. quties of a good citizen, that it was the means of 


making him the more obſervant of them. He bore 


arms, as did all the people of Athens; but with more 


pure and elevated motives. He made many campaigns, 
was preſent in many actions, and always diſtinguiſhed _ 
himſelf by his valour and fortitude. He was ſeen, 
towards the end of his life, giving in the ſenate, of 
which he was a member, the moſt ſhining proofs of his 
zeal for juſtice, without being intimidated by the great- 
eſt preſent dangers. „„ 
He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober, ſevere, 
laborious life; without which it ſeldom happens, that 
men are capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the 
duties of good citizens. It is difficult to carry the con- 
tempt of riches and the love of poverty farther than 
he did. (5) He looked upon it as a divine perfection 
to be in want of nothing; and believed, the leſs we 
are contented with, the nearer we approach to the Di- 
vinity. * Seeing the pomp and ſhow diſplayed by 


luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity 


of gold and ſilver employed in them: How many 
„things,“ ſaid he, congratulating himſelf on his con- 
dition, do I not want!” Quantis non egeo ! 

(i) His father left him fourſcore minæ, that is to 


ſay, four thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his 


friends who had occaſion for that ſum. But the affairs 


of that friend having taken an ill turn, he loſt the 


whole, and ſuffered that misfortune with ſuch indit- 
ference and tranquillity, that he did not ſo much as com- 
plain of it. (&) We find in Xenophon's CEconomicks, 
that his whole eſtate amounted to no more than five 
mine, or two hundred. and fifty livres. The richeſt 
perſons of Athens were his friends, who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any ſhare of their wealth. 
When he was in want of any thing, he was not aſhamed 

| | 1 8 to 
(5) Xenoph. Memorab. I. i. p. 53t. (i) Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. 
p- 640. () Xenoph. Oecon. p. 822. | | 5 


* Socrates in pompa, cum magna multa non deſidero, inquit | Cic. 


i 
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to deelare 2 it: 9 1 had money, ſaid he Otte. day in ART AK. 
an aſſembly of his friends; ¶ head buy me a'cloak. He MVA Mong, 


did not addreis himſelf to any body. in particular, but 


contented himſelf with that general information. His 


diſciples contended for the honour of making him this 


ſmall preſent; which was being too' flow, ſays Seneca; 
their own obſervation ought to have prevented both the 
want and the demand. 5 F, 72 6 


. 


He generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of | Ar- | 


chelaus, king of Macedonia, who was deſirous of hay- 
ing him at his court; adding, that he could not go to 4 
man who could give him more than it was in his power 
to return. Another philoſopher does not approve 
this anſwer. © Was it making a prince a ſmall. re- 


turn,” ſays Seneca, to undeceive him in his falſe 


ce ideas of grandeur and magnificence; to inſpire him 
with a contempt for riches ; to ſhow him the right 
„ uſe of them; to inftru& him in the great art of 
te reigning; in a word, to teach him how to live and 


c how to die? But,” continues Seneca, „the true 


« reaſon which prevented his going to the court of 


d that prince, was, that he did not think it conſiſtſtent 


“for him to ſeek a voluntary ſervitude, whoſe liberty 
a free city could not ſuffer him to enjoy.“ Noluit 
ire ad voluntariam ſervitutem is cujus libertatem civitas 
libera ferre non potuit (I). | 2 19 
(n) The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render 
him gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with 


* 


the philoſophers of thoſe times. (n) In company and 
converfation he was always gay and facetious, and the 


ſole joy and ſpirit of the entertainment. Though he 
was very poor, he piqued himſelf 1 5 the neatneſs of 
his perſon and houſe, and could not ſuffer the ridiculous 
affectation of Antiſthenes, who always wore dirty and 


ragged clothes. He told him once, that through the 


7 Vol. III. 1 2:0: © 7 2:25 es 


(i) Senec. de Benef. I. v. c. 6 (n) Xenoph. in conviv. 
| (n) lian. I. iv. c. 11.-& L.. c. 335. 

* Socrates amicis audientibus: accipergt, ambitus fuit——Poſt hoe 
Emiſſem, inquit, pallium, fi num- quiſquis properaverit, ſero dat 
mos haberem. Neminem popoſ- jam Socrati defuit. Senec. de 
eit, omnes admonuit, A quo Benef. I. vii. c. 24. 
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holes in {Es cloak; and the reſt of his tatters, . 


Mnznone ance of vanity might be diſcerned. 


One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates 
was a tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, 
no injury, no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some 
have be ieved, that he was by nature haſty and paſ- 
ſionate, and that the moderation, to which he had at- 


tained, was the effect of his reflexions and endeavours 


to ſubdue and correct himſelf ; which would ſtill add 


0 his merit. (o) Seneca tells us, that he had deſired 


his friends to appriſe him whenever they ſaw him 
ready to fall into a paſſion, and that he had given them 
that privilege over him, which he took himſelf with 
them. Indeed the beſt time to call in aid againſt 


rage and anger, that have ſo violent and ſudden a 


power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and in 
cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animadver- 
ſion, he either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent. Find- 
ing himſelf in great emotion againſt a ſlave; 1 
would beat you,” ſays he, © if I were not angry: 
(p) Cæderem te, niſi iraſcerer. Having received a box 
on the ear, he contented himſelf with only ſaying, 
with a ſmile; (q) *Tis a misfortune not to know when 10 
put on an belmet. 

Without gol "S out of his own 1 he found 
enough to exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Xan- 
tippe, his wife, put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her ca- 


pricious, paſſionate, violent diſpoſition. It ſeems, be- 


fore he took her for his companion, that he was not 
ignorant of her character; and he ſays himſelf in Xeno- 


5 phon (7) that he had expreſsly choſen her, from the 


conviction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing her 
inſults, there would be-nobody, though ever fo diffi- 
cult to endure, with whom he could not live, Never 
was woman of ſo violent and fantaſtical a ſpirit, and ſo 
bad a temper. There was no kind of abuſe or inju- 
rious treatment, which he had not to experience from 


her. 
(o) Senec. de Ira, I. iii. c. 15. (#) Ibid. 1. iii. c. 15. 


| (20 Ibid. 1. iii. c. fr. (7 Xenoph. in conviv. p. $76. 


„Contra potens malum et ſpicimus, et noſtri ſumus, adro- 


apud nos gratiolum, dum con- cemus. 
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her. She would ſometimes be tranſported with ſuch an AnTAR. 


exceſs of rage, as to tear off his cloak in the open ſtreet; 
(s) and even one day, after having vented all the re- 


proaches her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe empried a pot 


upon his head; at which he only laughed, and faid, 
That ſo much thunder muſt needs produce a ſhower. 


(t) Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married 


a ſecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand- 
daughter of Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered ex- 


ceedingly from them both, who were continually quar- 


relling with each other, and never agreed, but in load- 
ing him with reproaches, and doing him all the offenſe 
they could invent. They pretend, that during the 
Peloponneſian war, after the peſtilence had ſwept off 
great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the ſooner the ruins of the repub- 
lick, each citizen was permitted to have two wives at 
the fanie time, and that Socrates took the benefit of 
this new law, Thoſe authors found this circumſtance 
ſolely upon a paſſage in a treatiſe on nobility, aſcribed 
to Ariſtotle. Bur beſides that, according to Plutarch 
himſelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has fully re- 
fured this opinion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who 
were well acquainted with all that related to their 
maſter, ſay any thing of this ſecond marriage of 


N EMO. 


Socrates; and on another fide, Thucydides, Xenophon, 


and Diodorus Siculus, who have treated at large all 
the particulars of the Peloponneſian war, are "alike 
ſilent in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, 
which permitted bigamy. We may ſee in the firſt 


volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 


Lettres, a differtation of Monſieur Hardion's upon 


this ſubject, wherein he demonſtrates, that the ſecond 
marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, are 
luppoſitious facts. 


Ff2 . Szer. 


(s) Diog. in Socrat. p. 112. 0 plut. in Ariſtid. p · 2355. Athen. 
. xiii. b. 555. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 195, 


Arraz. NUR knowledge of Socrates would be e if 


MxEMOox- 
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\ Sxer. II. Of the deman, or familiar ſpirit * 


SOCRATES. | 
* we knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, 
had aſſiſted him with its council and protection in the 
greateſt part of his actions. It is not agreed amongſt 
authors, what this genius was, commonly called The 
Daemon of Socrates, from the Greek word Aa, 
that ſignifies ſomething of a divine nature, conceived 
as a ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpiration as di- 
viners are ſuppoſed to have had : This genius diverted 
him from the execution of his deſigns when they have 
been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to 
act any thing: () Eſſe divinum quoddam, quod Socrates 
dæmonium appellat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunquam 
impellenti, ſæpe revocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe in- 
tituled, Of the Genius of Socrates, repeats the different 
{ſentiments of the ancients upon the exiſtence and na- 
ture of this genius. (x) I ſhall confine myſelf to that 
of them, which ſeems the moſt natural and reaſonable, 

though he does not lay much ſtreſs upon it. 
We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity ; that man cannot penetrate into 
its darkneſs but by uncertain and confuſed conjectures : 
that thoſe who ſucceed beſt in that reſearch, are ſuch, 
who by a more exact and ſtudied compariſon of the 
different cauſes capable of influencing future events, 
diſtinguiſh with greater force and perſpicuity, what 
will be the reſult and iſſue of the conflict of thoſe dif- 
| ferent cauſes in conducing to the ſucceſs or miſcar- 
riage of an effect or enterpriſe. This foreſight and dil- 
cernment has ſomething of divine in it, exalts us above 
the reſt of mankind, approaches us to the divinity, and 
makes us participate in ſome meaſure in his councils 
and deſigns, by giving vs an infight and preſcience, to 
a certain degree, of what he has ordained concerning 
the future. Socrates had a juſt and piercing judgement, 
joined with the moſt exquiſite prudence, He my 

2 ee A ca 

(#) Cie. de Divin. I. i, n. 122. (x) Page. 580. | 
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call this judgement and prudence Azipoio, ſomet hing di- Aral. 
vine, ulng . — a kind of Seen in Me. 6h: On Ogg 
preſſion, without attributing to himſelf however the, 
merit of his wiſdom in conjecturing upon the futures 
The Abbe Fraguier comes very near the ſame opinion 
in the diſſertation he has left us upon this ſubject in 
the (y) Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
.) The effect, or rather function of this genius, was 
to ſtop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing 
him to act. He received allo the fame impulſe, when 
his friends were going to engage in any bad affair, and 
commutitcated it to him; and ſeveral inſtancès are re- 
hted; wherein they found themſelves very unfortunate 
from not having believed him. Now what other ſigni- 
fication can be given to this, than that it implies, under 
myſterious terms, a mind, which by its own lights, 
and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a fort of 
inſight into futuricy ? And if Socrates had not intend- 
_ ed to leſſen in his own perſon the merit of an unerring 
judgement, by attributing it to a kind of inſtin&, + 
at bottom he had deſired any thing to be underſtood, 
beſides the general aid of the divine wiſdom, which 
ſpeaks in every man by the voice of reaſon, would he 
have eſcaped, ſays Xenophon (a) the cenfure of arro- 
gance and falſehood ? | 


(3) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to 
you, ſays he to Alcibiades, whilſt the weakneſs of your 
age would have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to 
you. But I conceive I may now enter into diſpute 
with you, as an ambitious young man, for whom the 
laws open a way to the dignities of the republick. Is 

it not viſible here that prudence prevented Socrates 
from treating Alcibiades ſeriouſly, at a time when grave 
and ſevere converſation would have given him a diſguſt, 
of which perhaps he might never have got the better? 
(e) And when, in his dialogue upon the common- 
wealth, Socrates aſcribes his avoiding publick bulineſs | 


£8.» 


(3) Tom. IV. p. 368. (x) Plat. in Theag. p- 128. (a) Memorab. 
I. 1. p. 708. (ö) Plat. in Aleid. p. 150. (c) Lib. vi. de Rep. p. 496. 
Apolog. Soo. p. N oO 25 
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to inſpiration from above, does he mean any thing 


more than what he ſays in his Apology, that a juſt and 


good man, who intermeddles with the government in 


a corrupt ſtate, is not long without periſhing ? If 
(d) when he appears before the judges who were to con- 
demn him, that divine voice 1s not heard. to prevent 
him, as it, was upon dangerous occaſions, the reaſon 
is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, 
eſpecially at his age, and in his circumſtances. Every 
body knows what his prognoſtication had been long 
before, upon the unfortunate expedition. of Sicily. He 
attributed it to his demon, and declared it to be the 
inſpiration of that ſpirit. A wiſe man, who ſees an 
affair ill concerted, and conducted with paſſion, may 
eaſily propheſy upon the event of it, without the aid 
of a dæmon's inſpiration. _ e OR 

It muſt be allowed, however, that the opinion which 
gives men genii and angels to direct and guard them, 
was not unknown, even. to the pagans. (e) Plutarch 
cites the verſes of Menander, in which that poet ex- 


prelsly ſays,” That every man at bis birth has a good ge- 


nius given him, which attends bim during the whole courſe 


of his life as a guide and director. 


"Aral Jaipuw Hd ooprapealer 
Euvbys Yevojptvw, pau &VuY05 Ts (Bis 
Ayabes. e „ BRee HOT,” 

It may be believed with probability enough, that the 
dæmon of Socrates, which has been ſo differently 
ſpoken of, and thereby made it a queſtion, whether 
it was a good or bad angel, was no more than the force 
and rectitude of his judgement, which acting according 
to the rules of prudence, and with the aid of a long 
experience, ſupported Or wiſe reflexions, made him 
foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon which he was 
either conſulted, or deliberated himſelf, _ 


I conceive at the ſame time, that he was not ſor 


the people ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew 


futurity by any effect of the divinity whatſoever. That 
55 C 0-414 {6 opinion 
(4) A polog. Soc. p. 40. () De anim. tranquil. Pe 474. 
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opinion might exalt him very much in the ſenſe of the garn. 
Athenians, and gave him an authority, of which the wann 
oreateſt * perſons of the pagan world were very fond, 
and which they endeavoured to acquire by ſecret com- 
munications, and pretended conferences, with ſome 
divinity: But it drew the jealouſy of many of the citi- 


zens upon him. 


Sker. III. SocRarzs declared the wiſeſt of mankind 
1 Sy the oracle of Delphos. 7 Een 
HIS declaration of the oracle, fo advantageous 
in appearance for Socrates, did not a little 
contribute to the enflaming envy, and ſtirring up of 
enemies againſt him, as he tells us himſelf in his Apo- 
logy, wherein he recounts the occaſion, and true ſenſe 
of that oracle. CY V/, 
Chærephon, a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening 
to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether 
there was a wiſer man than Socrates in the world: 
The prieſteſs replied there was none. This anſwer 
puzzled Socrates extremely, who could ſcarce com- 
prehend the ſenſe of it. For on the one ſide, he well 
knew, ſays he of himſelf, that there was neither much 
nor little wiſdom in him; and on the other, he could 
not ſuſpe& the oracle of falſehood, the 3 
incapable of telling a lye. He therefore conſidered it 
attentively, and took great pains to penetrate the ſenſe 
of it. At firſt he applied himſelf to a powerful citi- 
zen; a ſtateſman, and a great politician, who paſſed 
for one of the wiſeſt men of the city, and who was 
himſelf as much convinced of his own merit as any 
body. He found by his converſation that he knew 
nothing, and infinuated as much to himſelf in terms 
ſufficiently intelligible ; which made himſelf extremely 
rats 1 Aa Bp 75  odious 


(F) Plut. in Apolog. p. 21, 22. 


* Lycurgus and Solon bad re- with the goddeſs Fgeria, The 
courſe to the authority of oracles firſt Scipio Africanus made the 
to advance their credit. Zeleucus pou believe that the gods gave 
pretended, that his laaus had been him ſecret counſels. Even Serto- 
dict ated to him by Minerva. Numa rius's bind had ſomething divine 
Pompilius 22 bis conferences in it. 
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Socrates, afterwards entering into. and compar ing 
himſeif with all thoſe he had | 
that he difference between him and them was, that 


we 


* Socrates in omnibus - fere eamque rem ſo, axbjtrari ab, 
ſermonibus fie diſpütat, ut nihil Apolline omnium ſapientiſſimum 
e , refella, an njhil eſſe gy quod i hac a una 
e ſcire dicat, niſi id ipſum, eoque omnia ſapientia, non arbitrari 

Wee dag fe fire uud neſthve. © Glee fad. 


neſciant, ſcire ſe putent; ipft Queſh, I. I. n. 15, 16, 


ſe nihil ſeire id unum ſciat, ob 


1 * . * # 4 A i * 1 , a . ; _ 
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Ser. IV. $ocraTEs devotes himſelf entirely to the in- 
ftruftion of the youth of Athens. Affection of his di ſeiples 
| for him. The admirable principles with which be inſpires 
them either for government or religion. | © 
XA FTER having related ſome particularities in the Aux. 
71 Hfe of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that, in Ny 
which his character principally and pecuharly conſiſted; 
I mean the pains he took to inſtruct mankind, and par- 


— 
6 


ticularly in forming the youth, of Athens. why 
(g) He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father 
of. the republick, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs 
and advantage of his whole country. But as it is very 
difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principles, who revere the errors in which they have 


grown grey, he devoted his labours principally to the 
inſtruction of youth, in order to ſow the ſeeds of virtue 
in a foil more fit to produce the fruits of it. _ 
(Y) He had no open ſchool like the reſt of the phi- 
loſophers, nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no 


Nennt 
1 


benches” prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's 
chef. l il the philoſopher of all times and ſea- 
ſons. He taught in all ptaces, and upon all occaſions; 
in walking, converſation, at meals, in the army, and 
in the midſt of the camp, in the publick aſſemblies of 
the ſenate or people, in priſon itſelf, and when he 
drank the poiſon he philoſophiſed, ſays Plutarch, and 
inſtructed mankind. And from thence the ſame ju- 
dicious author takes occaſſon to eſtabliſh a great prin- 
ciple in point of government, which Seneca“ before 
him had placed in all its light. To be a publick man, 
lays he, it is not neceſſary to be actually in office, to 
wear the robe of judge or magiſtrate, and to ſit in the 
| OE | Es _ higheſt 
(2) In Apol. Socrat. p. 64x. (5) Plut. an ſeni fit. ger. reſp. p. 796- 


+, Habet ubi ſe etiam in pri- Nec enim in ſolus reip. prodeſt, 
vato late explicet magnus animus qui candidatos extrahit, et tuetur 
Ita delituerit (vir Hie) ut ubi- reos, et de pace belloque cenſet, 
cunque otium ſuum abſconderit, ſed qui juventutem exhortatur, 
prodefie velit. et ſingulis et uni · qui in tanta bonorum præcepto- 
verſis, ingenlo, voce, conſilio, rum inopia virtute inſtruit aniy 
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higheſt tribunals for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Mxz*** Many do this, who, though honoured with. the fine 


names of orators, prætors, and ſenators, if they want 
the merit of thoſe characters, ought to be regarded as 


private perſons, and often confounded with the loweſt 
and vileſt of the populace. But whoever knows to 
give wiſe counſels to thoſe who conſult him, to ani- 


mate the citizens to virtue, and to, inſpire them with 
ſentiments of probity, equity, generoſity, and love 
of their country; this is, ſays Plutarch, the true ma- 
giſtrate and ruler, in whatſoever condition or place 
he be. 
Such was SAS The e he did the ſtate, | 
by the inſtructions he gave their youth, and the diſciples 
* formed, are inexpreſſibly great. Never had maſter. 
a greater number, or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, though 
alone, were worth a multitude. (i) Upon the point of 
death he bleſſed and thanked God for three things; 
that he had endued him with a rational ſoul, that he 


was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, nod that he 
had placed his birth in the life-time of Socrates. Xe- 


nophon (&) had the ſame advantage. It is ſaid, that 
one day Socrates met him in the ſtreet, and. ſtopping 
him with his ſtaff, aſked him whether he knew where 


proviſions were ſold? It was not difficult to anſwer this 


queſtion. But Socrates . having demanded in what 
place men learned virtue, and ſeeing this ſecond queſtion 
put him to a ſtand : © If you defire to know it, con- 

tinued the philoſopher, < follow me, and you ſhall be 
en d Which he did immediately, and was after- 
wards the firſt who collected and Rabe his maſter's | 


diſcourſes. 
Ar itippus 


. in Mario, p. 433+ 5 Dies. in ops; * 120. 


mos, qui ad pecuniam luxuriam- foris yerba pronunciat 3 quam qui 
que curſu ruentes prenſat ac re- docet, quid ſit juſtitia, quid pietas, 
trahit, et ſi nihil aliud certe mo- quid patientia, quid fortitudo, 
ratur, in privato publicum ne 2 uid mortis contemptus, quid 

Totem intellectus, quam gratuitum 
qui inter peregrinos et cives, tint bonum fit conſcientia ? Senec. Ty 
urbanos prætor audeuntibus adſeſ- tranquil anim. C. iii. ok: 
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() Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchoma- 


ckus, in which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of So- Maven. 


crates's doctrine, conceived: ſo ardent a paſſion to he- 
come his diſciple, that he grew lean and wan in effect 
of it, till he could go to the fountain-head, and imbibe 
his fill of a philoſophy, that taught the knowledge and 
// Att i - hott | 
What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains 
ſtill better how high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples 
ran, to receive the benefit of his inſtructions. (m) There 
was at that time an open war between Athens and Me- 
gara, which was carried on with ſo much animoſity, that 
the Athenians obliged their generals to take an oath to 
lay waſte the territory of Megara twice a year, and 
prohibited the Megarians to ſet foot in Attica upon 
pain of death. This decree could not extinguiſh nor 
ſuſpend the zeal of Euclid. - (x) He left his city in the 
evening in the diſguiſe! of a woman, with a veil upon 
his head, and came to the houſe of Socrates in the 
night, where he continued till the approach of day, 
when he returned in the ſame manner he came. | 
The. ardour of the young Athenians to follow him 
was, incredible. They left father and mother, and re- 
nounced. all parties of pleaſure, to attach themſelves to 
him, and to hear his diſcourſes, We may judge of this 
in the example of Alcibiades, the moſt ardent and 
fiery of all the Athenians. The philoſopher however 
never ſpared him, and was always ready to calm the 
ſallies of his paſſions, and to rebuke his pride, which 
was his great diſeaſe. I have before related ſome 
inſtances of this temper of his. (o) One day when 
Alcibiades was boaſting of his wealth, and the great 
eſtates in his poſſeſſion (Which generally blow up the 
pride of young people of quality) he carried him to 
a geographical map, and aſked him to find Attica. 
It was ſo ſmall it could ſcarce be diſcerned upon that 
draught; he found it, however, though with ſome 
difficulty: But upon being deſired to point out his 


(0) Plut. de Curioſ. p. 516. (u) Plut. in Peric. p. 168, () Aul. 
Gel. Noct. Att. I. vi. Co 10. (o) Zhan. be iii. e 28. b 
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own eſtate there: It is too ſmall,” ſays he, to be 
« diſtinguiſhed in ſo little a ſpace.” ** See then,” replied 
Socrates, how much you are affected about an imper- 


© « ceptible point of land.“ This reaſoning might have 
been urged much farther ſtill. For what was Attica com- 


pared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to the 


whole world, and the world itſelf to the vaſt extent of the 


infinite orbs which ſufround it? What an inſe&, what 
a nothing, is the moſt powerful prince of the earth in 
the midſt of this abyſs of bodies and immenſe ſpaces, 
and how much of it does he occupy! /! 
The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory 
of Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a 
wild ambition, after having received for ſome time the 
leſſons of the ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them 
very great politicians, conceived themſelves capable of 


every thing, and aſpired at the higheſt employments. 
(d) One of theſe named Glauco, had taken it fo ſtrongly 


into his head to enter upon the adminiſtration of 
the publick affairs, though not twenty years old, that 


none of his family or friends were able to divert him 


0 admiration of the whole world.” 


from a deſign ſo little conſiſtent with his age and capa- 
city. Socrates, who had an affection for him upon ac- 
count of Plato his brother, was the only perſon that 
could prevail upon him to change his reſolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accoſted him fo happily 
with diſcourſe, that he engaged him to give him the 
hearing. You are deſirous then to govern the re- 
% publick,” ſaid he to him. True,” replied Glauco, 
* You cannot have a more noble deſign,” anſwered 
Socrates: For if you ſucceed, you will have it in your 
povwen to ſerve your friends effectually, to aggrandiſe 
« your family, and to extend the confines of your 

country. You will make yourſelf known not only 
* to Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps 
4“ your renown, like that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread 
* abroad: amongſt the barbarous nations. In ſhort, 
<' wherever you are, you will attract the reſpect and 
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So ſmooth and inſinuating a prelude: was extremely a. 
pleaſing to the young man, who was taken by his en. 
blind fide. He ſtaid willingly, gave no occaſion to preſs 
him on that account, and the converſation continued. 
Since you deſire to be eſteemed. and honoured, ,no 
« doubt your view is to be uſeful to the publick ?” 
„ Certainly.” Tell me then, I beg you, in the name 
« of the gods, what is the firſt ſervice you propoſe to 
render the ſtate?” As Glauco ſeemed at a loſs, and 
 meditated upon what he ſhould aniwer : © I preſume,” 
continues Socrates, * it is to enrich it, that is to ſay, to 
« augment its revenues.“ My very thought.” 
« You are well verſed then undoubiedly in the reve- 
« nues of the ſtate, and know perfectly to what they 
„ may amount: You have not failed to make them 
8 * your particular ſtudy, in order that if a fund ſhould 
1 4 to fail by any unforeſeen accident, you might 
be able to ſupply the deficiency by another. © I 
« proteſt,” replied Glauco, that never entered into 
« my thoughts.” At leaſt you will tell me to what 
the expenſes of the republick amount; for you muſt 
% knaw the importance of retrenching ſuch as are ſu- 
« perftuous.” I own I am as little informed in this 
« point as the other.“ You muſt therefore refer 
your deſign of enriching the ſtate till another time; 
for it is impoſſible you ſhould do it, whilſt you are 
unacquainted with its revenues and.expences.” 
* But,” ſaid Glauco, “there is ſtill another means 
which you have not mentioned: A ſtate may be en- 
riched by the ruin of its enemies.” © You are in the 
right,” replied Socrates. © But that depends upon 
its being the ſtrongeſt ; otherwiſe it incurs the danger 
of loſing what it has. For which reaſon, he who talks 
of engaging in a war, ought to know the forces on 
both ſides; that if he finds his own party ſtrongeſt, he 
may boldly adviſe the war, and, if weakeſt, diſſuade 
the people from undertaking, it. Now do you know - 
the ſtrength of our republick and that of our enemies 
nnd Regt Have you a ſtate of them in writing? 
ſo kind to let mo ſee it.” have it. not at pre- 
12 0 | « ſent,” 
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Aztax, © ſent,” ſaid Glauco, © TI fee then,” ſaid Socrates, 
MnzMON- cc that we ſhall not preſently enter into a war, if you are 
“ charged with the government; for you have abun- 
&« dance of enquiries to make, and much pains to go 
12 hive, Beere you will reſolve upon it“ 5 
He ran over in this manner ſeveral other articles no 
leſs important, with which Glauco appeared equally un- 
acquainted; till he brought him to confeſs, how ridicu- 
lous thoſe people were, who have the raſhneſs to intrude 
into government, without any other preparation for the 
ſervice of the publick, than that of an high eſteem for 
themſelves, and an immoderate ambition of riſing to the 
firſt places and dignities. Have a care, dear Glauco,“ 
ſaid he to him, „ leſt a too warm deſire of honours 
„ ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may cover you 
“ with ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and ſlender 
e abilities in full light.“ e Fe 
Glauto improved from the wiſe admonitions of So- 
crates, and took time to inform himſelf in private, be- 
fore he ventured to appear in publick. This is a leſſon 
for all ages, and may be very uſeful to perſons in all 
— ae ef 
() Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon 
publick employments; but firſt to take pains for the 
attainment of the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs 
in them. (7) © A man muſt be very ſimple,” ſaid he, 
< to believe that the mechanick arts are not to be ac- 
quired without the help of proper maſters, and that 
the knowledge requiſite in governing ſtates, which is 
the higheſt degree of human prudence, demands no 
previous labour and application.” His great care in 
regard to thoſe who aſpired at publick employments, was 
to form their manners upon the ſolid principles of pro- 
bity and juſtice; and eſpecially to inipire them with a 
ſincere love of their country, with the moſt ardent paſ- 
ſion for the publick good, and an high idea of the power 
| and goodnets of the gods: Becauſe, without theſe qua- 
1 lities, all other abilities ſerve only tod render men more 
| wicked, and more capable of doing evil, * Xenophon 
| has tranſmitted to us a converfation of Socrates with 
| - 2, . Euthy- 
| (7) Xenoph. memorab. l. iv., p. Soo. () Idem, p. 792. 
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Euthydemus, upon Providence, which is one of the fineſt 2 
aſſages to be found in the writings of the ancien. 
« Did you never reflect within yourſelf,” ſays Socrates 
to Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken 
« to beſtow upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature? 
Never, I aſſure you,” replied he. You ſee,“ conti- 
nued Socrates, *© how neceſſary light is, and how pre- 
« cious that gift of the gods ought to appear to us.” 
« Without it,” added Euthydemus, © we ſhould be like 
& the blind, and all nature as if it were not, or were dead: 
* But becauſe we have occaſion for ſuſpenſe and relaxa- 
tion, they have alſo given us the night for our repoſe.” 
« You are in the right, and for this we ought to render 
s them continual praiſes and thankſgiving. They have 
« ordained that the ſun, that bright and luminous ſtar, 
e ſhould preſide over the day to diſtinguiſh irs different 
parts, and that its light ſhould not only ſerve to diſco- 
« yer the wonders of nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal 
ce life and heat; and at the ſame time they have com- 
e manded the moon and ſtars to illuminate the night, of 
« ;tſelf dark and obſcure. Is there any thing more ad- 
e mirable than this variety and viciſſitude of day and 
night, of light and darkneſs, of labour and reſt; and 
all this for the convenience and good of man?“ Socrates 
enumerates in like manner the infinite advantages we 
receive from fire and water in the occaſions of life; and 
continuing to obſerve upon the wonderful attention of 
Providence in all that regards us. What ſay you,“ 
purſued he, upon the ſun's return after winter to re- 
* viſit us, and that as the fruits of one ſeaſon wither and 
decay, he ripens new ones to ſucceed them? That 
“having rendered man this ſervice, he retires, leſt he 
* ſhould incommode him by exceſs of heat; and then 
after having removed to a certain point, which he 
could not paſs without putting us in danger of periſh- 
ing with cold, that he returns in the ſame track to 
** reſume his place in thoſe parts of the heavens, where 
© his preſence is moſt beneficial to us? And becauſe we 
could neither ſupport the cold or heat, if we were to 
** pals in an inſtant from the one to the other, do you 
| CE ; not 
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ce not admire, that whilſt this ſtar approaches and re- 
e moves ſo ſlowly, the two extremities arride by almoſt 


« inſenſible degrees ? * Is it poſſible not to diſcoser, in 


« this diſpoſition of the ſeaſons of the year; a provi- 
« dence and goodneſs, not only attentive to our neceſſi- 
< ties, but even our delights and enjoymenits?”. 
„All theſe things,” ſaid Euthydemus, “ make me 
ce doubt, whether the gods have any other employment 
„than to ſhower down their gifts and graces upon man- 
<« kind. There is one point, however, that puts me to 2 
<« ſtand, which is, that the brute animals partake of all 
« theſe bleſſings as well as ourſelves.” * Yes,” replied 
Socrates : but do you but obſerve, that all theſe ani- 


» mals ſubſiſt only for man's ſervice ? The ſtrongeſt and 


c moſt vigorous of them he ſubjects at his will, he makes 
* them tame and gentle, and uſes them ſucceſsfully in 
& his wars, his labours, and the other occaſions of life.” 

What if we confider man in himſelf.” Here Socrates 
examines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry of 
which man enjoys all that is beſt and moſt excellent in 


nature; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of his 


reaſon, which exalt him infinitely above all other ani- 
mals; the wonderful gift of ſpeech, by the means of 


which we communicate ovr thonghts reciprocally, 


publiſh our laws, ang govern ſtares. 


From all this,” ſays Socrates, * it is eaſy to diſcern 
that there are gods, and that they have man in their 


* particular care, though he cannot diſcover them by his 


«© ſenſes. Do we perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes 


t through all things which oppoſe it? Do we diftinguiſh 


the winds, whilit they are tearing up all before them 


in our view? Our foul itſelf, with which we are ſo in- 
& timate, which moves and acts us, is it viſible, can we 
< behold it? It is the ſame with regard to the gods, of 
% whom none are viſible in the diſtribution of their ta- . 
« yours. The GREAT Gop himfel,” (theſe words are 
remarkable, and demonſtrate that Socrates acknow- 


ledged one ſupreme God, the author of all being, and 


» 


14125 ſuperior 
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ſuperior to all others, who were only the miniſters of ane. 


his will) © this great God, who has formed the uni- 


« yerſe, and ſupports the ſtupendous work, whoſe every 
part is finiſhed with the utmoſt goodneſs and harmony; 
&© he who preſerves them perpetually in immortal 
« vigour, and cauſes them to obey him with a never- 
ce failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed 
« by our imagination; this God makes himſelf ſuffi- 
« ciently viſible by the endleſs wonders of which he is 
« author; but continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let 
eus not then refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, 
« and let us ſupply the defects of our corporeal eyes, by 


« uſing thoſe of the ſoul ; but eſpecially let us learn to 
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ce render the juſt homage of reſpect and veneration to 
« the divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to be, that we ſnould 


ce have no other perception of him than by his effects in 
« our favour. Now this adoration, this homage, con- 


« ſiſts in pleaſing him, and we can only pleaſe him in 


« doing his will.“ 
(s) In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe 
are the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into 


them; on the one ſide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws 


and magiſtrates, in which he made juſtice conſiſt; on 
the other, a profound regard for the divinity, which 


conſtitutes religion. In things ſurpaſſing our under- 


ſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the gods; and as 
they impart themſelves only to thoſe that pleaſe them, 
he recommends above all things the making of them 


are wiſe, ſays he, and it depends upon them either to 
grant what we aſk, or to give us the directly reverſe of 
71. He cites an excellent prayer from an anonymous 
poet: Great God, give us, we beſeech thee, thoſe good 
things of which we ſtand in need, whether we crave 
them or not; and remove from us all thoſe, which may 
be hurtful to us, though wwe implore them of you. The 
vulgar imagined, that there are things which the gods 


oblerve, and others of which they take no notice : 
You: HE = co But 
| () Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iv. p. $03, & 808. 
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propitious by a wiſe regularity of conduct. * The gods 
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AzTax But Socrates taught, that the gods obſerve all our ac- 
kon. tions and words; that they penetrate into our moſt 
ſecret thoughts, are preſent in all our deliberations, and 


that they inſpire us in all our actions. 


SecT. V. SocRaTES applies himſelf to diſcredit the 
ſophiſts in the opinion of the young Athenians. What 
is to be underſiood of the ironical charafer aſcribed ty 

Him. 1 | 

1 found it neceſſary to prejudice the 

young people againſt a bad taſte, which had pre- 
vailed for ſome time in Greece. A ſect of aſſumi 

| men aroſe, who ranking themſelves as the firſt ſages 

| of Greece, were entirely the reverſe in their conduct. 
For inſtead of being infinitely remote from all avarice 
and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the 
others who made a ſtudy of wiſdom their principal 
occupation, theſe men were ambitious and covetous, 
entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 

made a trade of their pretended knowledge *. (7) They 
were called ſophiſts, and wandered from city to city. 
They cauſed themſelves to be cried up as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crowds of their diſciples, 
who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the 
_ embraces of their parents to follow theſe proud 
teachers, whom they paid a great price for their in- 
ſtruction. There was nothing theſe maſters did not 
profeſs : Theology, phyſicks, ethicks, arithmetick, 
aſtronomy, grammar, mulick, poetry, rhetorick, and 
hiſtory. They knew every thing, and could teach 
every thing. Their greateſt ſuppoſed ſkill lay in philo- 
ſophy and eloquence. Moſt of them, like Gorgias, 
valued themſelves upon giving immediate anſwers to 
all queſtions that could be propoſed to them. Their 
young diſciples acquired nothing from their precepts 
but a filly eſteem for themſelves, and an univerſal con: 
tempt for every body elſe; ſo that not a ſcholar _ 
| theſe 
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(:) Plat. in Apolog. p. 19, 20. 


Sic enim appellantur hi, qui philoſophantur. Cic. in Lucul. 
oſtentationis aut quæſtus cauſa n. 129, 
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theſe ſchools, but was more impertinent than when he 42 742. 


firſt entered them. . A 
It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and 
bad logick of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the 


young Athenians. To attack them in front, and diſ- 


pute with them in a direct manner by a continued 
diſcourſe, was what Socrates could well have done, 
for he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree the talents of 
ſpeaking and reaſoning ; but this was no means to ſuc- 
ceed againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole aim was to 
dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow 


of words. He therefore took another courſe, and * 


employing the turns and addrefs of irony, which he 
knew how to apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he 
choſe to conceal, under the appearance of ſimplicity 


and the affectation of 1gnorance, all the beauty and 


great force of his genius. Nature, which had given 


him ſo fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have formed his outſide 
expreſsly for ſupporting the ironick character. He 
was very ugly, and beſides that, + had ſomething very 


blockiſh and ſtupid in his phyſiognomy. The whole 
air of his perſon, which had nothing but what was 
very common and very poor in it, perfectly corre- 

ſponded with that of his countenance. | 
When Þ he happened into the company of ſome one 
of the ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffi- 
dent and modeſt air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain 
manner, and, as if he had been incapable of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf otherwiſe, made uſe of trivial compari- 
ſons, and alluſions taken from the meaneſt employ- 
ments. The ſophiſt heard him with a ſcornful atten- 
. tion, 


* Socrates in ironia diſſimu- quam Græci i, vocant. Cic. 


lantiaque longe omnibus lepore 
atque humanitate præſtitit. Cic. 
I. ti. 4 fat. n. 20 

f Zopyrus phyſiognomon — 


ſtupidum eſſe Socratem dixit et 


bardum. Cic. de Fat. n. 10. 

I Socrates de ſe ipſe detrahens 
in diſputatione, plus tribuebat iis, 
quos volebat refellere. Ita, cum 
aliud diceret atque ſentiret, liben- 
ter uti ſolitus eſt illa diſſimulatione, 


Acad. Quejt. l. iv. n. 15. 


Sed et illum quem nominavi 


(Gorgiam) et czteros ſophiſtas, 
ut è Platone intelligi poteſt, luſos 
videmus à Socrate, Is enim 
percontando atque interrogando 


elicere ſolebat eorum opiniones 


quibuſcum differebat, ut ad ea, 
que ii reſpondiſſent, i quid 


videretur, diceret Cic. de Finib. 


5 ii. N. 2. 
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tion, and inſtead of giving him a preciſe anſwer, fell 
into his common places, and talked a great deal 
without ſaying any thing to' the purpoſe. Socrates, 
after having praiſed (not to enrage) his adverſary, 
entreated him to adapt himſelf to his weakneſs, and to 
deſcend ſo low as him, by ſatisfying his queſtions in a 
few words; becauſe neither his wit nor memory were 


capable of comprehending or retaining ſo many fine 


and exalted notions, and that all his knowledge was 
confined to queſtion and anſwer. _ | 
This paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, and the ſcien- 
tifick perſon could not recede. When . Socrates had 
once got him out of his, entrenchment, by obliging 
him to anſwer his queſtions ſuccin&ly, he carried him 
on from one to another to the molt abſurd conſequences; 
and after having reduced him either to contradict 


himſelf, or be filent, he complained, that the learned 


man would not vouchſafe to inſtruct him. The young 


people however perceived the incapacity of their 


maſter, and changed their admiration for him into 


and ridiculous. © | 

It is eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's cha- 
rafter, of which I have now ipoke, who were in high 
credit with the great, who lorded it amongſt the youth 
of Athens, and had been long celebrated for their wit 
and learning, could not be attacked with impunity; 
and the rather, becaule they had been taken in the two 


contempt. Thus the name of ſophiſt became odious 


molt ſenſible points, their fame, and their intereſt. 


(u) Socrates, for having endeavoured to. unmaſk their 
vices, and diſcredit their falſe eloquence, experienced, 
from theſe corrupt and haughty men, all that could 
be feared or expected from the moſt malignant envy, 


and the moſt envenomed hatred; to which it is now 


time to proceed, 


(«) Plat. in Apolog. p. 23. 


SECT. 
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Sect. VI. SocRaATEs is accuſed of holding bad opinions 

in regard to the gods, and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth, He defends himſelf without art or fear. He is 
condemned to die. Hes Set 2 


COCRATES was accuſed a little before the firſt arrax. 
year of the 95th Olympiad, ſoon after the expul- ME Mon. 
ſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the ſixty- A. NI. 
ninth year of his life; but the proſecution had been 3602. 
projected long before. The oracle of Delphos, which — 5 


had declared him the wiſeſt of mankind; the contempt 
into which he had brought the doctrine and morals of 
the ſophiſts of his time, who were then in high repu- 
tation; the liberty with which he attacked all vice; 
the ſingular attachment of his diſciples for his perſon 
and waxims, had all concurred in alienating people 
againſt him, and had drawn abundance of envy upon 
(x) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and 
perceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the 
way for it at diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the 
dark and by obſcure and ſecret methods. It is ſaid, 
that to ſound the people's diſpoſition in regard to 
Socrates, and to try whether it would ever be fafe to 
cite him before the judges, they engaged Ariſtophanes 
to bring him into the theatre in a comedy, wherein 
the firſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated againſt him 
were ſown. It is not certain whether Ariſtophanes 
was ſuborned by Anytus, and the reſt of Socrates's 
enemies, to compoſe that ſatyrical piece againſt him. 
It is very likely, that the declared contempt of So- 
crates for all comedies in general, and for thoſe of 
Ariſtophanes in particular, whilſthe profeſſed an ex- 
traordinary eſteem for the tragedies of Euripides, might 
be the poet's true. motive for taking his revenge of the 
philoſopher. However it were, Ariſtophanes, to the 
diſgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of So- 
crates's enemies, or his own; reſentment, and employ- 
ed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beſt 
+ <6 3 5 and 
(x) Elin, 1. ii. c. 13. Plat. in Apolog. Soctat. p. 19. 
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AzTax, and moſt excellent man that ever the pagan world 
in produced. - - n 5 We 
Hie compoſed a piece called The Clouds, wherein he 
introduced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and 
hoiſted up amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he 
vents maxims, or rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleries. 
A very aged debtor, who deſires to eſcape the cloſe 
purſuits of his creditors, comes to him to be taught 
the art of tricking them at law; to prove by unan- 
ſwerable reaſons that he owes them nothing; and, in a 
word, of a very bad, to make a very good cauſe. But 
finding himſelf incapable of any improvements from 
the ſublime leſſons of his new maſter, he brings his 
ſon to him in his ſtead. This young man ſoon after 
quits this learned ſchool ſo well inſtructed, that at 
their firſt meeting he beats his father, and proves to 
him by ſubtle, but invincible arguments, that he has 
reaſon for treating him in that manner. In every 
ſcene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
utter a thouſand impertinencies, and as many impie- 
ties againſt the gods; and in particular againſt Jupi- 
ter. He makes him talk like a man of the greateſt 
vanity and opinion of himſelf, with an equal con- 
tempt for all others, who out of a criminal curioſity 
is for penetrating what paſſes in the heavens, and for 
diving into the abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of 
having always the means to make injuſtice triumph; 
and who is not contented with keeping thoſe ſecrets 
for his own uſe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a 
refined raillery, and a ſalt, which could not fail of 
pleaſing a people of ſo quick and delicate a taſte as the 
Athenians, who were beſides naturally invidious to 
all tranſcendent merit. They were ſo much charmed 
with it, that without waiting the concluſion of the 
repreſentation, they ordered the name of Ariſtophanes 
to be ſet down above thoſe of all his competitors. 
' Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
acted in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee 
the comedy, contrary to his cuſtom; for it was not 
| | common 


Aug 


went to comedies, unleſs when Alcibiades and Critias 
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ſome new tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, 
who was his intimate friend, and whoſe pieces he 
eſteemed, upon account of the ſolid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to interſperſe in them. It was 
however obſerved, that he had not patience to wait 
the concluſion of one of them, wherein the actor had 
began with a dangerous maxim, and went out imme- 


diately, without conſidering the injury his with- 


drawing might do his friend's reputation. He never 


forced him thither againſt his will, offended at the un- 
bounded licence which reigned in them, and inca- 


pable of ſeeing the reputation of his fellow-citizens pub- 


lickly torn in pieces. He was preſent at this without 
the leaſt emotion, and without expreſſing any diſcon- 
tent; and ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know who 
the Socrates (z) intended by the play was, he roſe up 


from his ſear, and ſhowed himſelf during the whole 
repreſentation. He told thoſe who were near him, 
and were amazed at his indifference and patience, that 


he imagined himſelf at a great entertainment, where 


he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was neceſſary 


to let raillery paſs. 


„ 


There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, 


that Ariſtophanes, though he was not Socrates's friend, 
had entered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, 
and had any thought of occaſioning his deſtruction. 
It is more probable that a poet, who diverted the 


publick at the expence of the principal magiſtrates and 


moſt celebrated generals, was alſo willing to make 


them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher. All the 
guilt was on the fide of thoſe who envied him, and 


his enemies, who were in hopes of making great uſe 
of the repreſentation of this comedy againſt him. The 
_ artifice was indeed profound, and conceived with ſkill. | 


In acting a man upon the ſtage, he is only repreſented 

on his bad, weak, or ambiguous ſides. That view of 

him is followed with ridicule : Ridicule accuſtoms peo- 

| S ple 
(x) Plut, de educ. liber. p. 10. 
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ple to the contempt of his perſon, and contempt pro- 
ceeds to injuſtice. For the world are naturally bold in 
inſulting, abuſing, and injuring a man, when once he 
becomes the object of their general contempt. | 
- Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruck at him, and 
ſerved as an eſſay and tryal of the great affair medita- 


ted againſt him. It lay dormant a long while, and 


A.M, 
3603. 
Ant. J. 
:"— ts 


did not break out in twenty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republick might well occaſion that long 
delay. For it was in that interval the enterpriſe 
againſt Sicily happened, the event of which was ſo un- 
fortunate, that Athens was beſieged and taken by Ly- 
ſander, who changed its form of government, and 
eſtabliſhed the thirty tyrants, that were not expelled till 
a very ſmall time before the affair we ſpeak of. 
Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and entered 2 
proceſs in form againſt Socrates. - His accuſation con- 


-* fiſted of two heads. The firſt was, that he did not 


admit the gods acknowledged by the republick, and 
introduced new divinities : The ſecond, that he cor- 
rupted the youth of Athens; and concluded with in- 
ferring, that ſentence of death ought to. paſs againſt 


nn, 


Never had accuſation ſo little probability, pretext, 
or foundation as this. It was now forty years, that 
Socrates had made it his profeſſion to inſtruct the 
Athenian youth. He had advanced no opinions in 
ſecret, and in the dark. His leſſons were given pub- 
lickly and in the view of great numbers of auditors. 
He had always obſerved the ſame conduct, and taught 
the ſame principles. What then could be Melitus's 


motive for this accuſation, after ſuch a length of 
time? How came his zeal for the publick good, after 


having been languid and drowſy for ſo many years, to 
awake on a ſudden, and become ſo violent? Is it par- 
donable, for ſo warm and worthy a citizen as Melitus 
would appear, to have continued mute and inactive, 
whilſt any one corrupted the whole youth of that 
city, by inſtilling ſeditious maxims into them, and by 
inſpiring them with a diſguſt and contempt for the 
; T © nt | eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſned government? For he who does not prevent 4. 

an evil, when it is in his power, is equally criminal Mxzmone 

with him that commits it. (5) Libanius ſpeaks thus 

in a declamation of his called the Apology of Socrates. 

But, continues he, though Melitus, whether out of 

diſtraction, indifference, or real avocation of his affairs, 

never thought for ſo many years of entering an ac- - 

cuſation againſt Socrates ; how came it to paſs, that in 

a city like Athens, which abounded with wiſe ma- 
_ giſtrates, and, What is more, with bold informers, ſo 

publick a conſpiracy, as that imputed to Socrates, 
ſhould eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom either the love 

of their country, or invidious malignity, render ſo vi- 

gilant and attentive ? Nothing was ever leſs feaſible, 

or more void of all probability. 

(e) As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defenſe. Lyſias, the moſt 
able orator of his times, brought him an elaborate diſ- 
courſe of his compoſing z wherein he had ſet forth 
the reaſons and meaſures of Socrates in all their light, 
and interſperſed the whole with tender and pathetick 
ſtrokes (d) capable of moving the moſt obdurate 
hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, and approved it 
very much; but as it was more conformable to the 
rules of rhetorick than the ſentiments and fortitude of 
a philoſopher, he told him frankly, that it did not ſuit 
him. Upon which Lyſias, having aſked how it was 
poſſible to be well done, and at the fame time not ſuit 
him; in the fame manner, ſaid he, uſing according 
to his cuſtom a vulgar compariſon, that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or 
ſhoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would 
be wanting on his part, but which however would 
not fic me. He perſiſted therefore inflexibly in the 
relolution, not to demean himſelf by begging ſuf- 
trages in the low abje& manner common at that time. 
He employed neither artifice nor the glitter of elo- 
quence. - He had no recourſe either to ſollicitation or 

| | | „„ entreaty. 

5) Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 645-643. (cc) Cicer, I. i. 
n % eg e FOnes 
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entreaty. He brought neither his wife nor children 
to incline the judges in his favour by their ſighs and 


tears. Nevertheleſs, * though he firmly refuſed to 


make uſe of any voice but his own in his defenſe, and 


to appear before his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of 


a ſuppliant, he did not behave in that manner out of 
pride, or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a 
noble and intrepid aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs 
of ſoul, and the conſciouſneſs of his truth and inno- 
cence. So that his defenſe had nothing timorous or 
weak in it. His diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, 
without paſſion, without emotion, full of the noble 


liberty of a philoſopher, with no other ornament but 


that of truth, and brightened univerſally with the 
character and language of innocence. Plato, who 
was preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards, and without any 
additions compoſed from it the work, which he calls 


| The Apology of Socrates, one of the moſt conſummate 


maſter-pieces of antiquity. I ſhall here make an extract 
from it. | | 


(e) Upon the day affigned, the proceeding com- 


menced in the uſual forms; the parties appeared before 


the judges, and Melitus ſpoke. The worſe his cauſe, 


and the leſs provided it was with proofs, the more oc- 
caſion he had for addreſs and art to cover its weakneſs. 


He omitted nothing that might render the adverſe party 


odious ; and inſtead of reaſons, which could not but fall 
him, he ſubſtituted the deluſive ſhine of a lively and 
pompous eloquence. Socrates, in obſerving that he 
could not tell what impreſſion the diſcourſe of his ac- 
cuſers might make upon the judges, owns, that for his 
part he ſcarce knew himſelf, they had given ſuch artful 
colouring and likelihood to their arguments, though 
there was not the leaſt word of truth in all they had 
advanced. | rs „ 
Y have already ſaid, that their accuſation con- 
OT iv | ſiſted 
(e) Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. Xenoph. in Apolog. Socrat. & in Memor. 
Y Plat. in Apolog. p. 24. | 
* His et talibus adduftus So- tumaciam A magnitudine animi duc- 
crates, nec patronum quæſivit ad tam, non A ſuperbia, Cic. Tuſc. 
judicium capitis, nec judicibus ſup- Qzeft, I. i. 
plex fuit ; adhibuitque liberam con- e 


o 
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paſſes in the heavens, and 1n the bowels of the earth. 


He denies the gods adored by his country, He en- 
deavours to introduce a new worſhip, and if he may be 

believed, an unknown god inſpires him in all his actions. 
To make ſhort, he believes there are no gods. 


The ſecond head relates to the intereſt and govern- 


ment of the ſtate. Socrates corrupts 'the youth by 
inſtilling bad ſentiments concerning the divinity into 
them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and 
the order eſtabliſhed in the republick ; by declaring 
_ openly againſt the choice of the magiſtrates by lot; 
by exclaiming againſt the publick aſſemblies, where he 
is never ſeen to appear; by teaching the art of making 
the worſt of cauſes good; by attaching the youth to 
himſelf out of a ſpirit of pride and ambition, under the 
pretence of inſtructing them; and by proving to chil- 
dren, that they may abuſe their parents with impunity. 


He glories in a pretended oracle, and believes himſelf 


the wiſeſt of mankind. He taxes all others with folly, 
and condemns without reſerve all their maxims and 
actions; conſtituting himſelf by his own authority the 
general cenſor and reformer of the ſtate. - Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the effects of his leſſons may be ſeen 


in the perſons of Critias and Alcibiades, his moſt inti- | 
mate friends, who have done great miſchiefs to their 
country, and have been the moſt wicked of citizens, 


and the moſt abandoned of men. | 


This concluded with recommending to the judges, . 


to be very. much upon their guard againſt the dazzling 
eloquence of Socrates, and to ſuſpect extremely the in- 
ſinuating and artificial turns of addreſs, which he would 
employ to. deceive them. 


C) Socrates began his diſcourſe with this point, and 


5 declared 
(8) Plat. p. 17. 


Socrates in reality did not ap- though the faults of theſe people are 
prove this manner of electing the far from being of the great im- 
 magiflrates. He obſerved, that portance of thoſe errors, which are 

when a pilot, a muſician, or an committed in the adminiftration of 
architect is wanted, nobody is wil- the republick., Xenoph. Memorabz 
ting to take him at a venture; |. i. p. 712. 
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declared that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his 
cuſtom to talk in his common converſation, that is to 


ſay, with much ſimplicity, and no art. 


(He then proceeds to particulars, Upon what 


foundation can it be alledged, that he does not ac- 


knowledge the gods of the republick; he, who has been 
often ſeen to ſacrifice; in his own houſe, and in the 


temples? Can it be doubted whether he uſes divination 


or not, whilſt it is made a crime in him to report, 
that he received councils from a certain divinity ; and 
thence concluded that he aims at introducing new 
deities? But in this he innovates nothing more than 
others, who, putting their faith in divination, obſerve 
the flight of birds, conſult the entrails of victims, and 
remark. even words and accidental encounters: Dif- 
ferent means, which the gods employ to give mankind a 
foreknowledge of the future. Old or new, it is ſtill 
evident that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the 
confeſſion of even Melitus himſelf, who in his informa- 
tion avers that he believes dæmons, that is to ſay, 
ſubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the gods. Now every 
ee eee the offspring of the gods, believes 
the gods. | „„ T6 FE JIN EC Ko 
(i) As to what relates to the impious enquiries into 
natural things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or 
condemning thoſe who apply themſelves to the ftudy 


of phyſficks, he declares, that as for him, he had en- 
tirely devoted himſelf to what concerns moral virtue, 


(4 


the conduct of life, and the rules of - government, as 


to a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than any other; 
and he calls upon all thoſe who have been his hearers, 
to come forth and belie him if he does not ſay what is 
true. = J3Jͤ % 8 
] am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of 
s inſtilling dangerous maxims into them, as well in re- 
** gard to the worſhip of the gods, as the rules of go- 
& vernment. You know, Athenians, that I never made 
it my profeſſion to teach, nor can envy, however 
violent againft me, reproach. me with having oy 
er de on Og 4 {g 
(5) Plat. p. 27, Xenoph, p. 703. (i) Xenoph. p. 710. 
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fold my inſtruQtions. I have an undeniable evidence 2 
( for me in this reſpect, which 18 my poverty. | Al- . 7 
„ ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
« either to the rich or poor, and to give them entire 
c leiſure to queſtion or anſwer me, I lend myſelf to 
&« every one Who is deſirous of becoming virtuous; and 
jf amongſt thoſe who hear me, there are any who 
« prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of the 
« one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not- 
« contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. My whole em- 
« ployment is to perſuade. the young and old againſt 
« too much love for the body, for riches, and all other 
« precarious things of whatſoever nature they be, and 
« againſt too little regard for the ſoul, which ought 
„to be the object of their affection : For I inceſſantly 
urge to you, that virtue does not proceed from 
« riches, but on the contrary riches from virtue; and 
« that all the other goods of human life, as well pub- 
« lick as private, have their ſource in the ſame prin- 
« ciple. TOE, Ck I 
= If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
„ conteſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to 
be puniſhed, If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt 
_ © eaſy to convict me of my falſehood. I ſee here a great 
number of my diſciples; they have only to appear. 
But perhaps the reſerve and «conſideration for a 
* maſter, who has inſtructed them, will prevent them 
from declaring againſt me: At leaft their fathers, 
brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 
good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtanding forth 
* to demand vengeance againſt the corrupter of their 
* ſons, brothers, and nephews. But theſe are the per- 
I ſons who take upon them my defence, and intereſt 
* themſelves in the ſucceſs of my cauſe. 

() Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athe- 
nians; but I can neither repent nor change my con- 
duct. I muſt not abandon or ſuſpend a function, 
which God himſelf has impoſed on me. Now he 
has charged me with the care of inſtructing 3 

| | | &« Jow- 


(4) Plat. p. 28, 29. 
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| AnTax. © low- citizens. If after having faithfully kept all the 
* © poſts, wherein I was placed by our generals at Poti. 
„ daza, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
< ſhould at this time make me abandon that in which 
the Divine Providence has placed me, by command. 
ing me to paſs my life in the ſtudy of philoſophy for 
<« the inſtruction of myſelf and others; this would be 
. « a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and make me 
highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as 
an impious man who does not believe the gods. 
„ Should you reſolve to acquit me for the future, | 
& ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer, Athenians, I 
© honour and love you, but I ſhall chooſe rather to 
* obey * God than you, and to my lateſt breath ſhall 
never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to exhort 
and reprove you according to my cuſtom by telling 
<« each of you when you come in my way, My Þ+ god 
« friend, and citizen of the moſt famous city in the world 
„for wiſdom aud valour, are you not aſhamed to have u- 
other thoughts than that of amaſſing wealth, and «f 
& acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, whilſt you neglel 
«< the treaſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, and take 
no pains in rendering your ſoul as good and perfect as i! 
« 7s capable of being? . | 
() << I am reproached with abje& fear and mean- 
| e neſs of ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my 
advice to every one in private, and for having always 
e avoided to be preſent in your aſſemblies to give 
* my counſels to my country. I think I have ſuffi- 
| | * ciently proved my courage and fortitude both in the 
| field, where IJ have borne arms with you, and in the 
| «© ſenate, when I alone oppoſed the unjuſt ſentence 
| « you pronounced againſt the ten captains, who had 
B <« not taken vp and interred the bodies of thoſe who 
<« were killed or drowned in the ſea- fight near the 
“ iſland Arginuſæ; and when, upon more than one 
| „ gccaſion, 


(1) Plat, P · 31. 
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* occaſion, I oppoſed the violent and cruel orders of dne, 
the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has prevent 

« ed me from appearing in your aſſemblies ? It is that 

« dæmon, that voice divine, which you have ſo often 
e heard me, mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much 

cc pains tofridicule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to 

«© me from my infancy : It is a voice, which I never 

ec hear, but when it would prevent me from perſiſting 

« in ſomething I have reſolved, for it never exhorts 
ce me to undertake any thing. It is the ſame being, 
„that has always oppoſed me, when I would have 
„ jintermeddled in the affairs of the republick; and that 

« with the greateſt reaſon; for I ſhould have been 

« amongſt the dead long ago, had I been concerned 
in the meaſures of the ſtate, without effecting any 

« thing to the advantage of myſelf, or our country. 
« Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my 
thoughts without diſguiſe, and with truth and free- 
« dom. Every man who would generouſly oppoſe a 
<« whole people, either amongſt us or elſewhere, and 
who inflexibly applies himſelf to prevent the viola- 
tion of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a 
government, will never do ſo long with impunity. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would con- 
tend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of living, to 
remain in a private ſtation, and never to have any 
* ſhare in publick affairs. 
(m) „For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of 
thoſe, who upon leſs emergencies have implored 
and ſupplicated their judges with tears, and have 
brought forth their children, relations, and friends, 
it is not through pride and obſtinacy, or any con- 
tempt for you, but ſolely for your honour, and for 
that of the whole city. You ſhould know, that 
there are amongſt our. citizens, thoſe who do not 
regard death as an evil, and who give that name 
only to injuſtice and infamy. - At my age, and with 
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the reputation true or falſe which I have, would ” | 
| 86 


(n) Plat. p. 34, 33. 
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Azrax, © be conſiſtent for me, after all the leſſons I have 
Mug. © given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of ir 
* myſelf, and to belye in my laſt action all the Prin- 
4 ciples and ſentiments of my paſt life. | 
« But without ſpeaking of my fame, which I ſhould 
< extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I av not think 
&« it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved 
by {upplications: He ought to be perſuaded and 
convinced. The judge does not fit upon the bench 
e to ſhow favour by violating the laws, but to do juſ- 
„ tice in conforming to them. He does not ſwear to 
* diſcharge with impunity whom he pleaſes ; but to 
« do juſtice where it is due. We ought not therefore 

_ to accuſtom you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer your- 

© ſelves to be accuſtomed to it; for in ſo doing, both 
© the one and the other of us equally injure Juſtice 

and religion, and both are criminals. 

“ Do not therefore expect from me, "Athenians, 

that I ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means 

„ which I believe neither honeſt nor lawful ; eſpe- 

« cially upon this occaſion, wherein I am accuſed of 

„ impiety by Melitus. For if I ſhould influence you 

by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate | 

your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, that I 

teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in 

« defending and juſtifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my 

adverſaries with arms againſt me, and prove that [ 

believe no divinity. But I am very far from ſuch 

* bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the exiſt- 

ence of God than my accuſers, and ſo convinced, 

„ that 1 abandon myſelf to God and you, that you 
*© may judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for your- 
& ſelves and me.” | 

Socrates * pronounced this diſcourſe wich a firm and 

intrepid tone. His air, his action, his viſage expreſſed . 
nothing of the accuſed: He ſeemed the maſter of 
his Judges, from the Nags and greatneſs of oo 

with 


5 * Socrates ita in judicio capi- dominus videretur eſſe judicium. 
tis pro ſe ipſe dixit, ut non ſup- Cic. 1. i. de Orat. n. 231. 
plex aut reus, ſed magiſter aut 
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with which he ſpoke, without however loſing any A= 42 
thing of the modeſty natural to him. So noble and Mun. 


majeſtick a deportment diſpleaſed and gave offence, It 
is common for * judges, who look upon themſelves as 
the abſolute diſpenſers of life and death to ſuch as are 
before them, to expect out of a ſecret tendency of 
mind, that they ſhould appear in their preſence with 
humble ſubmiſſion and reſpe&ful awe : an homage 
which they think due to their ſupreme authority. 8! 
This was what happened now. Melitus however 
had not at firſt the fifth part of the voices. We have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the judges aſſembled upon this 
occaſion might amount to five hundred, without reck- 
oning the preſident. The law condemned the accu- 
ſer to pay a fine of a thouſand drachmas +, if he had 
not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. This law had been 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to check the boldneſs and impudence 
of calumniators. Melitus had been obliged to pay 
this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, 
and preſented themſelves alſo as the accuſers of Socra- 
tes. Their credit drew over a great number of voices, 
and there were two hundred and fourſcore againſt 
Socrates, and in conſequence only two hundred and 
twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty- 
one to have been acquitted; for he would then have 
nad two hundred and fifty-one, which would have been 
the majority. | N 
By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared So- 
crates guilty, without decreeing him any || penalty. 
For when the law did not determine the puniſhment, 
and when a crime againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion 
(in which manner I conceive Cicero's terms, fraus ca- 


pitalis, may be underſtood) the perſon found guilty. 
| 8 


Vol. III. 


* Odit judex fere litigantis ſe- 
curitatem; cumque jus ſuum in- 
telligat, tacitus reverentiam poſtu- 
lat. Quint. I. iv. c. 1. 
1 509 liures. 15 
1 The text waries in Plato; it 
ſays, thirty-three, or thirty, whence 
it 15 probably defetive.. | 
| Primis ſententiis ſtatuebant 


had | 


tanthm judices damnarent an ab- 
ſolverent. Erat autem Athenis, 
reo damnato, ſi fraus capitalis non 
eſſet, quaſi pœnæ eſtimatio. Ex 
ſententia, cum judicibus daretur, 
interrogabatur reus, quam quaſi 
æſtimationem commeruiſſe ſe max- 
ime confiteretur. Cic. I. i. de Orat. 

n. 231, 232. | | 
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ren. had a rig ght to chooſe the penalty he thought he de- 
iber. ſerved. ” Upon tis anſwer Lo judges deliberated aſc- 
cond: time, and afterwards paſſed their final ſentence. 
| Socrates was informed that e might demand an abate- 
ment of the penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death into baniſhment, imprifonment, ot a fine. He 
_ replied generouſly, that he would chooſe neither of 
thoſe puniſhments, becauſe that would be to acknow- 
ledge himfelf guilty. « Athenians,” ſaid he, ro keep 
« you no longer in ſuſpence, as you oblige me to ſen- 
tc tence myſelf according to What 1 deſerve, 1 con- 
„ demn myſelf for having paſſed my fe in inſtruct- 
* ing yourſelves and your children; for having neg. 
<« kaed' with that view my domeſtick affairs, and all 
% publick employments, and dignities; for having de- 
«voted myſelf entirely to the fervice of my. country, 
Weft labouring inceſſantly to render my fellow- citizens. 
s virtuous. I condemn myſelf, Lyle de maintained 
* in'the Prytaneum at the expence of the republick 
* for the reſt of my Hfe. “ * This laſt anſwer fo + 
much offended the judges, that they condemned him 
1 to drink the hemlock, a puniſhment very much in uſe 
| amongſt them. 8 
(un) This ſentence did not ſhake the cohftiney of 85 
crares in the leaſt. © T am going,“ ſaid he, addref: 
fing himſelf to his judges with a noble tranquillity, 
«to ſuffer death by your order, to which nature had 
0 condemned me from the firſt moment of my birth ; 
e but my accuſers will ſuffer no leſs from infamy and 
Fe injuſtice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect 
EI e trom me, that to extricate myſelf out of your hands, 
| | A I ould 


b . ; | (1) Plat. p 
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t atpears in Plato, that after 
this diſcourſe, Socrates, withgut 
deubt to remove from him all impu- 
Laion of pride and contumacy, 


madeftly efered to pay a fine propor- 
7 4 his indigence, that ts to 
Jay, one mina (fifty livres) and bat 
G1 the” inſtances of his friends,” Wwho 
had bound themſelves for him, he roſe 
_ mu his affen io thirty mine. 
Apolog, 


Plat. in 
Socrat, p · 32 But Aenc- 


; Pos — aſſerts the contr WO 


Pe 705. This difference . may 
recouciled, perhaps, by ſuppoſing tht | 
Socrates rejufed at firft to make any | 
or, and that he ſuffered himſelf at 
ength to be overcome by | the tarneſl 
fſellicitatiens of his friends. | 
Cajus reſpon ſo fic judzces | 
exaiſerunt,, ut. capitis hominem in- 
nvcenti mum condemnarent. Ct: 
I. i. ar Orat. n. 233. 
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« I ſhould have employed, according to the cuſtom, arr; * 
„ flattery and pathetick expreſſions, and the timorous n 
« and creeping behaviour of a ſuppliant? But in tryals, 
<« as well as war, an honeſt man ought, not. to uſe all 
* ſorts of means for the preſervation, of his life, It is 
« equally diſhonourable both in the one and the other, 
to ranſom it only by prayers and tears, and all thoſe 
_ « other abject methods, you ſee every ny practiſed by 
« people in my preſent condition.“ | 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and difci- 
ples, having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for 
his dying innocent: What, 1 he e miles 
would you ha ve had me die guilty ? 

(o) Plutarch, to ſhow, that only our nen part, 
the body, is in the power of man; but that there is 
another infinitely more noble part of us entirely ſi 
rior to their threats, and inacceſſible to their intſctſens; | 
cites theſe admirable words of Socrates, which are 

more applicable to his judges than his accuſers, ' Anytus 
end Melitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me. As if 
he had faid, in the language of the Pagans, Fortune 
may deprive me of my goods, my health, and my life; 
bur I have a treaſure within me, of which: no violence 
can deprive me, I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, 
and greatneſs of mind. = 
This great man , fully convinced of the principle 
he had ſo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt 
is the only evil a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather 
to be deprived of ſome years, which he might have to 
live, than to-forfeit in an inſtant the glory of his 
whole paſt life, in diſhonouring himfelf for ever by 
the ſhameful behaviour he was adviſed” to obſerve 
with his judges. Seeing that his on times had 
but a flight knowledge of him, he referred himſelf 
| an it to the 6 of poſterity, - and by the 
| H h 2 | generous 


(o) De Anim, Tranquil. p. 47 Jo”. 


Maluit vir ſapientiſſimus quod gebatur, oſterorum ſe judiclie re 
ſupereſſet ex vita ſibi perire, quam — — detrimento jam ul- 

quod præteriſſet: et quando ab ho- time ſenectutis ævum ſeculorum om- 
minibus ſui temporis parum intelli- nium conſecutus. Quint. I. i. c. 1. 
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Aztax. generous ſacrifice of a very advanced life, acquired 
Mazxen. and aſſured to himſelf the eſteem and admiration of 
Szer. VII. Socrates refuſes. to eſcape out of priſon. 
He 2 laſt day of bis life in diſcourfing with his 
Friends upon the immortalily of the ſoul. He drinks 
the poiſon. Puniſhment of his accuſers. Honours paid 
% EI | 
A FTER the ſentence had been paſſed upon him, 
1 © Socrates with the ſame intrepid aſpect with 
which he had held the tyrants in awe, went forward 
towards the priſon, which loſt that name, ſays Seneca, 
when he entered it, and became the reſidence of virtue 
and probity. His friends followed him thither, and 
continued to viſit him during thirty days, which paſſed 
| between his condemnation and death. The cauſe 
| of that long delay was, the Athenians ſent every year 
a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, to offer certain ſacrifices; 
and it was prohibited to put any perſon to death in 
the city, from the time the prieſt of Apollo had 
crowned the poop of this veſſel, as a ſignal of its de- 
arture, till the ſame veſſel ſhould return. So that 
ſentence having been paſſed upon Socrates the day 
after that ceremony began, it was neceſſary to defer 
the execution of it for thirty days, during the con- 


tinuance of this voyage. bp & to 
In this long interval death had ſufficient oppor- 
tunity to. preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his conſtancy to the proof, not only by the 
ſevere rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, 
but by the continual proſpect and cruel expectation of 


| | an event, of which nature is always abhorrent. (p) In 
| this. fad condition he did not ceaſe to enjoy that pro- 
| found tranquillity of mind, which his friends had 


= 
| 
þ 
| 
| 
= 


| always 
| | | (O) Plat. in Criton, | 
'® Socrates eodem illo vultu, quo Socrates erat. Senec. de Con- 
quo aliquando ſolus triginta ty- /ol, ad. Helwet. c. xiii, | 
rannos in ordinem redegerat, Socrates carcerem intrando 
carcerem intravit, ignominiam purgavit, omnique honeſtionem 
ipſi loco detracturus. Neque curia reddidit. 1a. de vit. beat. 
enim poterat carcer videri, in c. xxvii. = 17 
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always admired in him. He entertained them with A 
the ſame temper he had always expreſſed, and Crito Mu Ne, 
obſerves, that the evening before his death, he ſlept 
as peaceably as at any other time. He compoſed alſo 
an hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned 
one of Æſop's fables into verſe, 1: 
The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was 
to arrive from Delos, the return of which was. to be 
followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him early in the morning to let him 
know that bad news, and at the ſame time that it 
' depended only upon himſelf ro quit the priſon ; that 
the jailer was gained ; that he would find the doors. 
open, and offered him a ſafe retreat in Theſſaly. So- 
crates laughed at this propoſal, and aſked him, whether 
be knew any place out of Attica, where people did not die? 
Crito urged the thing very ſeriouſly, and preſſed him 
to take the advantage of fo precious an opportunity, 
adding arguments upon arguments to induce his con- 
ſent, and to engage him to reſolve upon his eſcape. 
Without mentioning the inconſolable grief he ſhould 
ſuffer for the death of ſuch a friend, how ſhould he 
ſupport the reproaches of an infinity of people, who 
would believe that it was in his power to have ſaved him, 
but that he would not ſacrifice a ſmall part of his wealth 
for that purpoſe? Can the people ever be perſuaded 
that ſo wiſe a man as Socrates would not quit his 
priſon, when he might do it with all poſſible ſecurity? 
Perhaps he might fear to expoſe his friends, or to oc- 
caſion the loſs of their fortunes, or even of their lives 
or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear 
and precious to them than the preſervation of So- 
crates ? Even ſtrangers themſelves diſpute that honour 
with them; many of whom have come expreſsly with 
conſiderable ſums of money to purchaſe his eſcape ; 
and declare, that they ſhould think themſelves highly 
| honoured to receive him amongſt them, and to ſupply 
him abundantly with all he ſhould have occafion 2 . 
Ought he to abandon himſelf to enemies, who have 
occaſioned his being condemned unjuſtly, and can he 
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think it allowable to betray his own cauſe? Is it not 


eſſential to his goodneſs and juſtice to ſpare his fellow- 
citizens the guilt of innocent blood? But if all theſe 


motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in 


reg ard to himſelf, can he be inſenſible to the intereſts 
of his children? In what a condition does he leave 


them? And can he forget the father, to remember 


only the philoſopher? _ 17 
_ Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
raiſed his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but be- 
ore he could give into his opinion, was for examining 


| whether it was juſt for him to depart out of priſon 


without the conſent of the Arhenians. The queſtion 
therefore here, is to know whether a man condemned 
to die, though unjuſtly, can without a crime eſcape 
from juſtice and the laws? I do not know, whether, 
even amongſt us, there are not many perſons to be 
found who believe that this may be made a queſtion. 
Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign 
to the ſubject, and comes immediately to the bottom 
of the affair. I ſhould certainly rejoice extremely, 
* moſt dear Crito, that you could perſuade me to quit 
„this place, but cannot reſolve to do ſo, without 
“being firſt perſuaded. We ought not to be in pain 
* upon what the people ſay, but for what the ſole 
Judge of all that is juſt or unjuſt ſhall pronounce 
* upon us, and that alone is truth. All the conſidera- 
* tions you have alledged, as to money, reputation, 
family, prove nothing, unleſs you ſhow me, that 
what you propoſe is juſt and lawful. It is a received 
and conſtant principle with us, that all injuſtice is 
ſhameful and fatal to him who commits it, whatever 
men may ſay, or whatever good or evil may be con- 
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* ſequential of it. We have always reaſoned from 


this principle even to our lateſt days, and have never 

departed in the leaſt from it. Would it be poſſible, 

dear Crito, that at our age our moſt ſerious diſcourſes 

ſhovld reſemble thoſe of infants, who ſay yes and no 

almoſt in the fame breath, and have nothing of ſeg 
| 40 « an 
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but ruining entirely the laws and the republick? Do 
« you believe; that a ſtate ſubſiſts, after. juſtice is not 
„only no longer in force in it, but is even corrupted 
« ſubvefted, and trod under foot by. particulars ? But, 
„ fay I, the republick has done me injuſtice, and has 
* ſentenced me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the 
“laws would reply that you are under an agreement 
with us to ſubmit your private judgement to the re- 
publick ? You were at liberty, if our government 
and conſtitutions did not ſuit you, to retire and ſet- 
tle yourſelf elſewhere : But a reſidence of ſeventy 
years in our city ſufficiently denotes, that our plan 
has not diſpleaſed you, and that you have complied. 
with it from an entire knowledge and experience of 
it, and out of choice. In effect you owe all you 
are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: Birth, nurture, edu - 
cation, and eſtabliſhment ; for all theſe proceed 
from the tuition and protection of the republick. 
Do you believe yourſelf free to break through en- 
* gagements with her, which you have confirmed by 
more than one oath? Though ſhe ſhould, intend to 
* deſtroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and in- 
Jury for injury? Have you a right to act in that 
* manner with your father and mother; and do you 
| V - + * net 
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ce not know, that your country is more conſiderable, 
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e and more worthy of reſpe& before God and man, 
& than either father or mother, or all the relations in 
&« the world together; that your country is to be ho- 
4 noured and revered, to be complied with in her ex- 


<« ceſſes, and to be treated with tenderneſs and kind- 


neſs, even in her moſt violent proceedings? In a 
& word, that ſhe is either to be reclaimed by wiſe 
* counſels and reſpectful remonſtrances, or to be 
e obeyed in her commands, and ſuffered without mur- 
& muring in all ſhe ſhall .decree? As for your chil- 
„ dren, Socrates, your friends will render them all 
ce the ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Divine Pro- 
dence will not be wanting to them. Reſign your- 
ſelf therefore to our reaſons, and take the counſel of 
thoſe who have given you birth, nurture and edu- 
cation. Set not ſo high a value upon your children, 
your life, or any thing in the world as juſtice; fo 
ſhall it come to paſs, that when you appear before 

the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a loſs 
to defend yourſelf in the preſence of your judges. 
But if you demean yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall con- 
tinue your enemies as long as you live, withoutever 

affording you relaxation or repoſe; and when you 

are dead, our ſiſters, the laws in the regions below, 

will be as little favourable to you; knowing that 
you have been guilty of uſing your utmoſt endea- 
* te dtcftroy us?“, . . 
Socrates obſerved to Crito, that he ſeemed to have 

a perfect ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force 
of his reaſons had made ſo ſtrong and irreſiſtible an 


impreſſion upon his mind, that they entirely engroſſed 


him, and left him neither thoughts nor words to ob- 


ject. Crito agreeing in effect that he had nothing to 
reply, continued filent, and withdrew from his friend. 


() At length the fatal ſhip returned to Athens, which 


was in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates. 


The next day all his friends, except Plato, who was 
ſick, repaired to the priſon early in the * 
Pl „ The 


(2) Plat, in Phæd. p. 59. Kc. 
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The jailer deſired them to wait a little, becauſe the a 
| eleven magiſtrates (who had the direction of the en. 
priſons) were at that time ſignifying to the priſoner, | 
that he was to die the ſame day. Preſently after they 
entered, and found Socrates, whoſe * chains had been 
taken off, ſitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one 
of his children in her arms. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
them, ſetting up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her 
face and hair, ſhe made the priſon reſound with her 
complaints, Oh my dear Socrates, your friends are come 
to ſee you this day for the laſt time! He deſired that ſhe 
might be taken away, and ſhe was immediately car- 
ried nome. | 
| Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, 
and diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearfulneſs and 
tranquillity. The ſubject of converſation was the moſt 
important and beſt adapted to the preſent conjuncture, 
that is to ſay, the immortality of the ſoul. What 
gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, was a queſtion intro- 
duced in a manner by chance, whether a true philoſo- 
pher ought not to deſire and take pains to die? This 
; Propoſition, taken too literally, implied an opinon, that 
a philoſopher might kill himſelf. Socrates ſhows that 
nothing is more unjuſt than this notion, and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with 
his own hand in the poſt he poſſeſſes, cannot abandon 
it without his permiſſion, nor depart from life without 
his order, What is it then that can induce a philoſo- 
Pher to entertain this love for death? It can be only 
the hope of that happineſs, which he expects in another 
life, and that hope can be founded only upon the 
opinion of the ſoul's immortality. „ 
Socrates employed the laſt day of his life in enter- 
taining his friends upon this great and important ſub- 
ject, from which converſation Plato's admirable 
dialogue, intitled The Phædon, is wholly taken. He 
explains to his friends all the arguments for — 
| the 


At Athens, as ſoon as ſen- ed as the wiftim of death, «whom 
tence was pronounced upon a crimi- it was no longer lawful to keep in 
aal, be was unbound, and conſider- chains, 
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the ſoul immortal, and refutes all the objections againſt 
it, which are very near the ſame as are made at this 
day. This treatiſe is tod long for me to attempt an 


_abbraQvfit ©. - 


(7) Be fore he anſwers any of theſe objections, be 


deplores a misforttme common enough amengſt men, 


who, in conſequence of hearing ignorant perſons, who 
contradict and doubt every thing, diſpute, and believe 
there is nothing certain. * Is it not a great misfortune, 


« dear Phædon, that having reaſons which Are true, 


certain, and very eaſy to be underſtood, there ſhould 


e however be thoſe in the world, who are not at al! 
c affected with them, from their having heard thoſe 
« frivolous diſputes, wherein all things appear ſome- 


times true and ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuſt and 


cc 


ce unreaſonable men, inftead of blaming themſelves 
«© for theſe doubts, or charging the narrowneſs of 
<« their ſenſe with them, from aſcribing the defect to 
% the reaſons themſelves, proceed at length to 4 
« deteſtation of them; and believe themſelves more 
% knowing and judicious than all others, becauſe they 
imagine they are the only perſons, who comprehend, 
e that there is nothing true or certain in the nature of 
“ things.” ES; | 
| Socrates: demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceed- 
ing. He obſerves, that of two things equally uncer- 
tain, it conſiſts with wiſdom to choofe that which is 
moſt advantageous with leaſt hazard. If what I 
advance,“ ſays he, upon the immortality of the 
ſoul, proves true, it is good to believe it; and if 
* after my death it proves falſe, I ſhall always have the 
advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible here of 
« the evils which generally attend human life.“ This 
reaſoning * of Socrates (which, we are to ſuppoſe, can 
be only real and true in the mouth of a Chriſtian): is 


very remarkable. If what I ſay is true, I gain all things, 


whilſt 


(r) Plut. p. go, 91. | 
 * Monfieur Paſcal has. expatiated article, and deduced from it a demon. 


upon this reaſuaing iu bis Seventh firaticn of infinite force. 
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whilſt I hazard very little 5 and if falſe, I loſe nothing; fit 


on the contrary, I am ſtill a great gainer. - 
Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpecu- 
lation of this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal; 
he draws uſeful: and neceſſary concluſions from it for 
the conduct of life; in explaining what the hope of an 
happy eternity demands from man, that it be not fruſ- 
trated, and that inſtead of attaining the rewards 
prepared. for the good, they do not experience the 
puniſhments allotted: for the wicked. The philoſopher 
here ſets. forth theſe great truths, - which a conſtant 


; tradition, though very much obſcured by fiction and 


fable, had always preſerved amongſt the Pagans. The 
laſt judgement of the righteous and wicked; the eter- 
nal puniſhments to which great criminals are condemn- 
ed; a place of peace and joy without end for the fouls 
that retain their purity and innocence, or which during 
this life have expiated their offences by repentance and 
ſatisfaction; and an intermediate ſtate, in which th 
purify. themſelves, for a certain time, from leſs conſi- 
derable crimes, that have not been atoned for during 
this life. | IN | IS, TE | 

(s) My friends, there is ſtill one thing, which it is 
very juſt to believe; if the ſoul be immortal, it re- 
* quires to be cultivated with attention, not only for 
* what we call the time of life, but for that which is 


cc 
cc 


* quences. If death. were the final diſſolution of 


being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, by 
being delivered at once from their bodies, their ſouls; 
and their vices: But as the foul is immortal, it has 
no other means of being freed from its evils, nor 


cc 
l 
(c 
cc 
40 


very wiſe; for it carries nothing away with it, but 
its good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which 
are commonly the conſequences of the education it 
* has received, and the cauſes of eternal happineſs or 
** miſery, SET PTE te ME CH 7 


(e 


(s) Plat. p. 197, 


to follow, I mean eternity; and the leaſt neglect in 
this point may be attended with endleſs conſe- 


any ſafety for it but in becoming very good and 


When 
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Aran. (1) When the dead are arrived at the fatal ren- 
Wxznox. 4 dezvous of departed ſouls, whither their * dæmon 
5 c“ conducts them, they are all judged. Thoſe, who 
e have paſſed their lives in a manner neither entirely 
« criminal nor abſolutely innocent, are ſent into a 
« place, where they ſuffer pains proportioned to their 
« faults, till being purged and cleanſed of their guilt, 
« and afterwards reſtored to liberty, they receive the 
« reward of the good actions they have done in the 
<« body. Thoſe who are judged to be incurable upon 
< account of the greatneſs of their crimes, who from 
* deliberate will have committed ſacrileges and mur- 
* thers, and other ſuch great offences, the fatal deſtiny, 
< that paſſes judgement upon them, hurls them into 
« Tartarus, from whence they never depart. But 
« thoſe who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, 
cc but worthy of pardon; who have committed vio- 
7 „ lences in the tranſports of rage againſt their father 
« or mother, or have killed ſome one in a like emo- 
c tion, and afterwards repented, theſe ſuffer the ſame 
« puniſhment, and in the ſame place. with the laſt; 
<« but for a time only, till by their prayers and ſuppli- 
4 cations they have obtained pardon from thoſe they 
have injured. | | | 
„ But for thoſe, who have paſſed through life with 
4 peculiar ſanctity of manners, delivered from their 
s baſecarthly abodes as from a priſon, they are received 
* on high in gray which they inhabit; and 
as philoſophy has ſufficiently purified them, they 
<« live + without their bodies through all eternity in a 
<« ſeries of joys and delights it is not eaſy to deſcribe, 
c and which the ſhortneſs of my time will not permit 
„ me to explain more at large. | 
„„ What I have ſaid will ſuffice, I conceive, to 
* prove, that we ought to endeavour ſtrenuouſlly, 
o throughout our whole lives, to acquire virtue and 
« wiſdom : For you ſee, how great a reward, _ 
| ce how 


| | | | JE (t) Plat. p. 13, 4. | 
= * Demon is a Greek word, which + The reſurreFion of the body was 
S ſpirit, genius, and With us, unknown to the Pagaus. | 
angel. 5 „ Penn : 
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« how high an hope is propoſed to us. And tho the A Az. 
« jijmmortality of the foul were dubious, inſtead of Mxznon, 
appearing a certainty as it does, every wiſe man 
ought to affure himſelf, that it is well worth his 
trouble to riſk his belief of it in this manner. And 
indeed can there be a more glorious hazard? We 
«ought to enchant ourſelyes with this bleſſed hope; 
for which reaſon I have lengthened this diſcourſe fo 
“ much.” | CHA | 
Cicero expreſſes theſe noble ſentiments of Socrates 
with his uſual delicacy. * Almoſt at the very mo- 
ment. that he held the deadly draught in his hand, he 
talked in ſuch a manner, as ſhowed that he looked 
upon death not as a violence done to him, but as a 
means beſtowed upon him of aſcending to heaven. He 
declared, that upon departing out of this life, two 
ways are open to us; the one leads to the place of eter- 
nal miſery, ſuch ſouls as have ſullied themſelves here 
below in ſnameful pleaſures and criminal actions; the 
other conducts thoſe to the happy manſions of the gods, 
who have retained their purity upon earth, and have 
led in human bodies a life almoſt divine. | * 
(a) When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito deſired 
him to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt in- 
ſtructions in regard to his children, and other affairs, 
that by executing them, they might have the conſola- 
tion of doing him ſome pleaſure. I ſhall recom- 
mend nothing to you this day,” replied Socrates, 
* more than I have always done, which is to take care 
of yourſelves. You cannot do yourſelves a greater 


„ fſervice, 


(a) Pag. 115-118. 


® Cum pend in manu jam mor- 
tiferum illud teneret poculum, lo- 
eutus ita eſt, ut non ad mortem 
trudi, yerum in cœlum videretur 
aſcendere. Ita enim cenſebat, 
iaque diſſeruit: duas eſſe vias du- 
pliceſque eurſus animorum & cor- 
py excedentium. Nam, qui ſe 
umanis -vitiis contaminaſſent, & 
le totos libidinibus, dediſſent qui- 
bus coarctati velut domeſticis vi- 
Rus atque flagitiis fe inquinaſſent, 


iis devium quoddam iter eſſe, 
ſecluſum A concilio deorum: qui 
autem ſe, integros caſtoſque ſer- 


vaviſſent, quibuſque fuiſſet minima 


cum corporibus r . ſeſeque 
ab his ſemper ſevocaſſent, eſſent- 


que in corporibus humanis vitam 


imitati deorum, his ad illos, à qui- 
bus eſſent profecti, reditum faeĩ - 


lem patere. Hic. Tuſc. Qyaſt. I. i. 
nm. 715 72. 
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, ſervice, nor do me and = family a greater plea. 
< ſure.” Crito having aſked. himiafterwards, in what 
manner he thought fit to be buritd: As you pleaſe,” 


ſaid Socrates, if you can lay hold of me, and I not 


« eſcape out of your hands.“ At the ſame time look: 
ing upon his friends with a ſmile: *I can never per- 
<* fſuade Crito that Socrates is he Who converſes with 
<<. you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe; 
“for he always imagines, that I am what he is go- 
ing to fee dead in a little while. He confounds me 
„with my carcaſe, and therefore aſłks me how I would 
be interred. In finiſing theſe words he roſe up, 
and went to bathe; himſelf in a chamber! adjoining. 
After he came out of the bath, his children were 
brought to him, for he had three, two very little, and 
the other grown up. He ſpoke to them for ſome time, 
gave his orders to the women who took care of them, 
and then diſmiſſed them. Being returned into his 
chamber, he laid him down upon his bedzz-. 
The. ſervant of the Eleven entered at the ſame in- 
ſtant, and having informed him, that the time for 
drink ing the hemlock. was come (which was at ſun- 


ſet) the ſervant was ſo much affected with forrow, that 


he turned his back, and fell a weeping. See, faid 
Socrates, * the good heart of this man!! Since my im- 
«© prilonment he has often come to ſee me, and to 


_ <. converſe with me. He is more worthy than all his 


s tellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me.” 
This is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe 


in an office of this kind how they ought: to behave to 
all priſoners, but more eſpecially to perſons of merit, 


when they are ſo unhappy to fall into their hands. The 
fatal cup was brought. Socrates aſked what it was ne- 
ceffary tor him to do. © Nothing more,” replied the 
ſervant, than as ſoon as you have drank off the draught 


to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, 


< and afterwards lie down upon your bed.” He took 
the cup without any emotion or change in his colour 
or countenance, and regarding the man_ with a ſteady 
and aſſured look, Well,” faid he, « what ſay vhs] 
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this drink, may one make a libatien aut of it?” Upon u 
being told that there w: only enough for one. doſe : MMA 


At leaſt,” continued, he, we. may ſay our prayers 
„tothe gods as it is our duty; and implore them to 
1 makes at exit from this world, and our laſt ſtage 
„ happy, Which is what, I moſt andently beg of 
„ them.” After baving ſpoke . theſe. words he kept 
ſilence for ſome. time, and then ,drank. off the whole 
draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a ſerenity af 
aſpect nat ta be expreſſed or concei vet. 
Till tben his friends with, great. violence to them- 
ſelves had refrained from tears, but, after he had drank 
the potion; they were no longer .thein, own maſters, 
and wept abundavtly.. Apolladorus, who. had been! 
tears during almoſt the whole converſation, began then 
to raiſe great, cries, and to lament. with ſuch exceſſive 
grief, aß pierced the hearts of all wha were. preſent. 
crates alone remained. unmoved, and even reproved 
his friends, though with his uſual mildneſs and good- 
nature. What are you doing?” ſaid; he to them, 
„ 1 admire at you. Ah! What is become of your 
« virtue? Was it not for this I ſent away the women, 
« that. they might not fall into theſe. weakneſſes? For 
© L have always heard ſay, chat we ought ta die peace- 
* ably, and bleſſing the gods. Be at eaſe, I beg you, 
* and. ſhaw. more conſtancy and rrſolution. Theſe 


| and, obliged, them to 


Words filled them with confuſl 
JJ ISA. Contrary . 
In the mean time he kept walk ing to and fro, and 


when he, found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon 
his bed, as he had E BY RY 


5 


The poiſon then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered, without 
doubt to prevent any, thing from diſturbing him in his 

laſt moments, Crito, ſaid he, which were his laſt 
words, we awe, 4 cock, % Aſculapius; diſcharge that. vow 
for me, and pray don't forget it; ſoon after which he 
breathed his laſt. Crito went to his body, and cloſed 
his mouth and eyes, Such was the end of Socrates ; 

os gn in 
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Aran. in the firſt year of the 95th Olympiad, and the ſeven- 
Muren, tieth of his age. Cicero“ fays, he could never read 


the deſcription of his death in Plato without tears. 
Plato, and the reſt of Socrates's diſciples, apprehend- 
ing the rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by that 
victim, retired to Mægara to the houſe of Euclid; 
where they ſtaid till the ſtorm blew over. Euripides, 
however, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
crime they had committed, in condemning the beſt 
of men to die upon ſuch ſlight grounds, compoſed his 
tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, under the name 
of that hero, who was alſo deſtroyed by a black calum- 
niation, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. 
When the actor came to repeat this verſe, 
Don doom the juſteſt of the Greeks to periſh; 
the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in fo diſtinct 
an image of him, melted into tears, and a decree 
paſſed to prohibit ſpeaking any more of him in publick. 
Some believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, and 


oy * 


reject this circumſtance, 5 
However it were, the people of Athens did not open 
their eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. 
Their hatred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, 
and time having given them opportunity for reflexion, 
the notorious injuſtice of the ſentence appeared in all 
its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the city 
but diſcourſes in favour of Socrates. The academy, 
the Lycæum, private houſes, publick walks, and mar- 
ket · places, ſeemed ſtill to re- echo the ſound of his 
loved voice. Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us his 
admirable leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſeaſonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the purſuit 
of virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for ſuch 
important ſervices? Athens was in univerſal mourning 
and conſternation. The ſchools were ſhut up, and all 
exerciſes ſuſpended. The accuſers were called to ac- 
n 2 count 


* Quid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti illacrymari ſoleo Platonem 
legens? De nat. Deor. lib. iii. n. 82, - | 
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any ſhare in this black calumny, were in ſuch abomina- 


tion amongſt the citizens, that no one would give them 


fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into the ſame 
bath with them; and had the place cleanſed where 
they had bathed, leſt they ſhould be polluted by touch- 
ing it; which drove them into ſuch deſpair, that many 
of them killed themſelves. | = 
(5) The Athenians, not contented with having 
puniſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be 
| erected to him, of the workmanſhip of the celebrated 


Lyſippus, and placed it in one of the moſt conſpicuous 


parts of the city. Their reſpect and gratitude roſe even 
to a religious veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to 
him, as to a hero and-a demi-god, which they called 
Lunpereroy, that is to ſay, the chapel of Socrates. 


count for the innocent blood they had cauſed to be ar. 
ſhed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the reſt MNz MON» 
baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe, who had | 


Szct. VIII. Reflections upon the ſentence paſſed upon 


SocRATES by the Athenians, and upon SOCRATES 


himſelf. ö 


WE muſt be very much ſurpriſed, when on the 


one ſide we conſider the extreme delicacy of the 


people of Athens, as to what regards the worfhip of the 
gods, which ran ſo high as to occaſion their condemn- 
ing the moſt eminent perſons upon the ſimple ſuſpicion 
of their failing in reſpect for them; and on the other, 
when we ſee the exceeding toleration, to call it no 
worſe, with which the ſame people hear comedies every 
day, in which all the gods are turned into ridicule in a 
manner capable of of ces the higheſt contempt for 
them. All Ariſtrophanes's pieces abound with pleaſant- 


ries, or rather buffooneries, of this kind; and if it is 


true, that this poet did not know what it was to ſpare 
the greateſt men of the republick, it may be ſaid allo as 
juſtly, he was till leſs favourable to the gods. 
Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, 
which the people of Athens not only heard without 
Vor, III. | I i . | pain, 
5 (5) Diog: p. 116. : 
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pain, but with ſuch joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they 
rewarded the poet with 2 honours, who diverted 
them ſo agrecably. What was there in Socrates, that 
came near this exceſſive licence? Never did any. perſon 
of the pagan world ſpeak of the divinity, or of the 


adoration due to him, in ſo pure, ſo noble, and ſo re- 


ſpectful a manner. He did not declare againſt the gods 
publickly received and honoured by a religion more 


ancient than the city, he only avoided imputing to them 


the crimes and infamous actions, which the popular 
credulity aſcribed to them, and which were only pro- 
per to depreciate and decry them in the ſenſe of the 


people. He did not blame the ſacrifices, feſtivals, nor 


the other ceremonies of religion; he only taught, that 
all that pomp and outward ſhow could not be agreeable 
to the gods without uprightneſs of intention and purity 
off heart... „VV . 
This wiſe, this illumined, this religious man how- 
ever, with all his veneration and noble ſentiments in 
regard to the divinity, is condemned as an impious 
perſon by the ſuffrages of almoſt an whole people, 
without his accuſers being able to inſtance one ſingle 
avowed fact, or to produce any proof with the leaſt ap- 
pearance of probability. VF 
From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerſal, and 
ſo determinate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athe- 
nians? A people, abounding in other reſpects with wit, 


_ raſte, and knowledge, muſt without doubt have had 


their reaſons, at leaſt in appearance, for a conduct fo 


different, and ſentiments ſo oppoſite, to their general 


character. May we not ſay, that the Athenians con- 
fidered their gods in a double light? They confined 
their real religion to the publick, ſolemn, and heredi- 
tary worſhip, as they had received it from their anceſ- 
tors, as it was eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, had 
been practiſed from immemorial time, and eſpecially 


confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and ſacri- 


fices. It is by this ſtandard they regulated their piety; 
againſt which they could not ſuffer the leaſt attempt 
whatſoever: It was of this worſhip alone they were 
. | 1 5 1 1 "= jealous ; 
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jealous; it was for theſe ancient ceremonies they were Azrax. 
ſuch ardent zealots; and they believed, though with- AY 


out foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to them, 
But there was another kind of religion founded upon 
fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and foreign 
cuſtoms; for this they were little concerned, and 
abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the repreſenta- 
tions of the theatre, and common converſation. 


(e) What groſſneſs did they not attribute to Juno 


and Venus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that 
his wife or daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe god- 
deſſes. Timotheus, the famous muſician, having re- 
preſented Diana upon the ſtage of Athens, tranſported 
with folly, fury, and rage, one of the ſpectators con- 
ceived, he could not make a greater imprecation 
againſt him, than to wiſh his daughter might become 
the likeneſs of that divinity. It is better, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine 
them of this kind: open and declared impiety being 


leſs prophane, if we may be allowed to ſay ſo, than 


ſo groſs and abſurd a ſuperſtition. 


However it be, the ſentence of which we have re- 


lated the circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover 


Athens with infamy and reproach, that all the ſplendour. 
of its glorious actions for which it is otherwiſe ſo juſtly 


renowned can never obliterate, and ſhows at the lame 
time, what is to be expected from a people, gentle, 


humane, and beneficent at bottom, for ſuch the Athe- 


nians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, incon- 
ſtant, wavering with every wind, and every impreſ- 
ſion. It is therefore with reaſon, that their aſſemblies 
have been compared to a tempeſtuous ſea as that 
element, like the people, though calm and peaceable 


of itſelf, is ſubject to be frequently agitated by a vio- 


lence not its wn. 5 © 
As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed that the pagan 
world never produced any thing ſo great and perfect. 
When we obſerve to what an height he carries the 
| | Tis. ſublimity 

(e) Plut. de ſuperſtit. P- 170. | 
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Arr. ſublimity of his ſentiments, not only in reſpe& to moral 
Murx non. virtue, temperance, ſobriety, patience in adverſity, 
the love of poverty, and the forgiveneſs of wrongs; 
but what is far more conſiderable, in regard to the 
Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world, 
and providence in the government of it; the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, its ultimate end and eternal deſtiny; 
the rewards of the good, and the puniſhment of the 
wicked; when we. conſider this train of ſublime know- 
ledge, we aſk our reaſon whether it is a pagan who 
thinks and ſpeaks in this manner, and can ſcarce per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that from ſo dark and obſcure a fund 
as paganiſm ſhould ſhine forth ſuch living and ſuch 
. glorious rays of light. 2 
It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and 
it has been affirmed that the purity of his manners did 
not anſwer thoſe of his ſentiments. (4) This queſtion 
has been diſcuſſed amongſt the learned, but my plan 
will not admit me to treat it in its extent. The reader 
may ſee Abbe Fraguier's diſſertation in defence of 
Socrates, againſt the reproaches made him on account 
of his conduct. The negative argument he makes uſe 
of in his juſtification ſeems a very ſtrong one. He 
_ obſerves, that neither Ariſtophanes in his comedy ot 
The Clouds, which is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his 
vile accuſers in his tryal, have advanced one word that 
tends to impeach the purity of his manners: And it is 
not probable, that ſuch violent enemies as thoſe would 
have neglected one of the moſt likely methods to diſ- 
credit him in the opinion of his judges, if there had 
been any foundation or appearance for the uſe of it. 

I confeſs, however, that certain principles of Plato 
his diſciple, held by him in common with his maſter, 
upon the nudity of the combatants in the publick games, 
from which at the ſame time he did not exclude the 
fair ſex, and the behaviour of Socrates himſelf, who 

 _ wreſtled naked man to man with Alcibiades, give us 
ns great idea of that philoſopher's delicacy in point of 
0 = Wb 7. modeſty 
* (4) Memoires de I Academie des Inſcript. Tom. IV. p. 378. 
5 | | 
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modeſty and baſhfulneſs. (e) What ſhall we oy of AxTar. 
his viſit to Theodota, a woman of Athens of indiffe. M***0%* 

rent reputation, only to aſſure himſelf with his own 
eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 

talked of, and of the 3 he gave her for the at- 
traction of admirers, and the retaining them in her 
ſnares? Do ſuch leſſons conſiſt much with a philoſo- 
pher? I paſs over many other things in ſilence. 
Jam the leſs ſurpriſed after this, that ſeveral of the 

- fathers have cenſured him in regard to purity of man- 
ners, and that they have thought fit to apply to him, 
as well as to his diſciple Plato, what St. Paul (F) ſays 
of the philoſophers ; that God by a juſt judgement has 
abandoned them to a reprobate ſenſe, and to the moſt. 
ſhameful luſts for their puniſhment ; in that having 
clearly known there was but one true God, they had 
not honoured him as they ought, by publickly avow- 
ing their belief, and were not aſhamed'to aſſociate him 
with an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous 
and infamous even in their own opinions. 3 

And in this, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts the crime of 

Socrates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athe- 
nians, but gave occaſion for his being juſtly condemned 
by the eternal truth. It had illuminated his ſoul with 
the moſt pure and ſublime lights, of which the pagan 
world was capable; for we are not ignorant, that all 
knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but 
from himſelf alone. He held admirable principles 

- with relation to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables, upon which the ridiculous myſteries of his age 
were founded. He often ſpoke, and in the moſt ex- 
alted terms, of the exiſtence of one only God, eter- 
nal, inviſible, creator of the univerſe, ſupreme director 
and arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and re- 
warder of virtues : But he * did not dare to give a 
Co e publiek 

(e) Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iii. p. 783786. Rom. ch. i. 
ver. 17—32. | | . ; : 


* Quz omnia (ait Seneca) ſa- turbam, quam longo vo longa 
piens ſervabit tanquam legibus ſuperſtitio congeſſit, fic, inquit, 

juſſa, non tanquam diis grata hy, 9 — ut meminerimus cul- 

Omnem iſtam ignobilem deorum tum ejus magis ad morem, * | 
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public teſtimony of theſe great truths. He perfectly 


MN x Mon: diſcerned the falle and the ridiculous of the pagan ſyſ- 


tem, and neverthele ſs, as Seneca ſays of the wiſe man, 
and acted himſelf, he obſerved exactly all the cuſtoms 
and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as 
| enjoined by the laws. He acknowledged at bottom 
one only | divinity, and worſhipped with the people 
that multitude of infamous idols, which ancient ſuper- 
ſtition had heaped vp during a long ſuccefſion of ages. 
He held peculiar opinions in the ſchools, but followed 
the multitude in the temples. As a philoſopher, he 
deſpited and deteſted the idols in ſecret ; as a citizen of 
Athens and a ſenator, he paid them in publick the ſame 
adoration with others: By ſo much the more to be 
condemned, ſays St. Auguſtin, as that worſhip, which 
was only external and diffembled, ſeemed to the people 
to be the effect of ſincerity and conviction, 

And it cannot be ſaid that Socrates altered his con- 
duct at the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed 
a greater zeal for truth. In his defence before the peo- 
ple, he declared, that he had always received and ho- 
noured the fine gods as the Athenians, and the laſt 
order he gave before he expired, was to ſacrifice in 
his name a cock to Z#ſculapius. | Behold then this 
prince of the philoſophers declared by the Delphick 
oracle the wiſeſt of mankind, who, notwithſtanding 
his internal conviction of one only divinity, dies in the 
boſom of idolatry, and with the profeſſion of adoring 
all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates. is the 
more inexcufable in this, that declaring, himſelf a man 
expretsly appointed by heaven to bear witneſs to the 
truth, he fails in the moſt eſſential duty of the glori- 
ous commiſſion he aſcribes to himſelf. For if there 
be any truth 1n religion, that we ought more particu- 
larly to avow, it is that, which regards the unity 

mn 


a rem, pertinere—Sed iſte, quem 


philoſophia quaſi liberum facerat, 
tamen, quia illuſtris ſenator erat, 
colebat quod reprehendebat, - age- 
bat ed arguebat, quod culpa- 


Lat "Adorabat—eo damnabilius, 


vo illa, qu mendaciter agebat, 


ſic ageret, ut eum populus vera- 
citer ce, 2 8 S. Auguſt. 
de ciwit. Dei. | vi. c. 10. 

* Eorum fapientes, quos philo- 
ſophos vocant, ſcholas habebant 
diſſentientes, et templa commu- 
nia. 1d. lib. de ver. rel. c. i. 
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the Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worſhip. Tn this ene 
NEMON* 


his courage had been well placed; nor would it have 
been any great difficulty to Socrates, determined be- 
fides as he was to die. But, fays St. Auguſtin, theſe 
philoſophers were not deſigned by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious 
worſhip of falſe” deities to the holy religion of the 
true God. a 4 Fae. 
We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of 
the pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to 
judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between 
this ſuppoſed hero and the martyrs of Chriſtianity, who 
often were-young children and tender virgins, and yet 
were not afraid to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood, 
to defend and confirm the ſame truths, which Socrates 
knew, without daring to aſſert in publick: I mean, 
the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. Let us alſo 
compare the ſo much boaſted death of this prince of 
philoſophers, with that of our holy biſhops, who have 
done the chriſtian religion ſo much honour, by their 
ſublimity of genius, the extent of their knowledge, and 
the beauty and excellence of their writings; a faint 
Cyprian, a ſaint Auguſtin, and ſo many others who 
were all ſeen to die in the boſom of humility, fully 
convinced of their unworthineſs and nothingneſs, pene- 
trated with a lively fear of the judgments of God, and 
expecting their ſalvation from his ſole goodneſs and 
condeſcending -mercy. Philoſophy inſpires no ſuch 


ſentiments z they could proceed only from the grace of 


the Mediator, which, we are taught believe, Socrates 
did not deſerve to kno x. 1 77 


* Non ſic iſta nati erant, ut po- crorum ſuperſtitione atque ab hu- 
pulorum ſuorum o inionem ad jus mundi vanitate converterent, 
verum cultum veri Dei a ſimula- S. Auguft, lib. de wer. rel. c. iTi. 
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| MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 


\HE moſt eſſential part of hiſtory, and which 
itt concerns the reader moſt to know, is that 
which explains the character and manners as 
well of the people in general, as of the great perſons 
in particular of whom it treats z and this may be ſaid 
to be in ſome ſort the | ſoul of hiſtory, of which the 
facts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as oc- 
caſion offered, to paint in their true colours the moſt 
illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it remains for me to 
ſhow the genius and character of the people themſelves. 
I ſhall confine myſelf. ro thoſe of Lacedæmon and 
Athens, who always held the firſt rank. amongſt the 
Greeks, and ſhall reduce what | have to ſay upon this 
ſubject to three heads; their political government, war, 
and religion. 
Sigonius, Meurſius, 8 and ſeveral others, who 
have written upon the Grecian aatiquities, ſupply me 


with great lights, and are of _ uſe to me in the 
matters it remains for me to treat. 


CHAP, 


Px. 


: C H A P « I . 
Of political government. 


HERE are three principal forms of govern- 
ment: Monarchy, in which a ſingle perſon reigns; 
Ariſtocracy, in which the eldeſt and wiſeſt govern ; 
and Democracy, in which the ſupreme authority is 
lodged in the hands of the people. The moſt cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Poly- 

bius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the firſt 
kind, as including the moſt advantages with the feweſt 


inconveniences. But all agree, and it cannot be too 


often inculcated, that the end of all government, and 
the duty in every one in authority, in whatſoever 
manner it be, is to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ren- 
der thoſe under his command happy and juſt, by 


obtaining for them on the one ſide ſafety, and tran- 


quillity, with the advantages and conveniences of life; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that ma 
contribute to making them virtuous. . As the pilor's 


end, ſays Cicero“, is to ſteer his veſſel happily into its 


port, 'the phyſician's to preſerve or reftore health, the 
generals of an army to obtain victory; fo a prince, and 
every man who governs others, ought to make the 
utility of the governed his view and motive, and to 


remember, that the ſupreme rule of all juſt govern- 


ment is the good of the publick, (a) Salus populi ſupre- 
ma lex eſto, He adds, that the Pony and moſt 
noble function in the world is to be the author of the 

JJ ĩ 8 
Plato in an hundred places eſteems as nothing the 
moſt ſhining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, 
if they do not tend to promote the two great ends 1 
have mentioned, the virtue and happineſs of the people; 

(a) Cie. de leg. I. ii. n. 3. 

* Tenes-ne igitur, moderato- propoſita eſt, ut opibus firma, co- 
rem illum reip. quo referre veli- piis locuples, gloria ampla, vir- 
mus omnia ? Ut gubernatori tute honeſta fit. Hujus enim ope- 
curſus' ſecundus, medico ſalus, ris maximi inter homines atque 


imperatori victoria, fic huic mo- optimi illum eſſe perfectorem volo. 
deratori reip. beata civium vita Ad. Attic, I. viii. Epiſt. 10. 
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and he refutes at large, in the firſt (5) book of his 
Republick, one Thraſymachus, who advanced, that 


ſubjects were born for the prince, and not the prince 
for his ſubjects; and that whatever promoted the in- 


tereſts of the prince and commonwealth, ought to be 
deemed juſt and lawful. „ 
In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the 


ſeveral forms of government, it has been agreed, That 


would be the moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in itſelf, 


dy an happy mixture of inſtitutions, all the advan- 


tages, and exclude all the inconveniences, of the reſt, 


and almoſt all the ancients have believed (c), that the 


of perfection. 


Lacedæmonian government came neareſt to this idea 


5 Of the government of Sparta. 


'JPROM the time that the Heraclides had re-entered 


Peloponneſus, Sparta was governed by two kings, 


who were always of the ſame two families, deſcended 


from Hercules by two different branches as. I have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere. Whether from pride, or the abuſe of 


deſpotick power on the ſide of the kings, or the deſire 


of independence, and an immoderate love of liberty on 
that of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, was always 
involved in commotions and revolts; which would 


infallibly have occaſioned its ruin, as had happened at 


Argos and Meſſene, two neighbouring cities equally 
1 itſelf, if the wiſe foreſight of Lycurgus 

ad not prevented fatal conſequences by the reforma- 
tion he made in the ſtate. I have related it at large (d) 
in the life of that legiſlator, and ſhall only touch here 
upon what regards the government. 


f (5) Page 338—343- ( Polyb. l. vi. p. 458, 459. (4) Vol, II. 


Ser. 
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Sxer. I. Abridged idea of the Spartan government. ö 
Entire ſubmiſſion to the laws in a manner the ſoul 
of it. = 0 | : 
17 YCURGUS reſtored order and peace in Sparta 
by the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate. It conſiſted 
of twenty-eight fenators, and the two kings preſided in 
it. This auguſt counſel, formed out of the wiſeſt and 
moſt experienced men in the nation, ſerved as a'coun- 
terpoiſe to the two other authorities, that of the kings, 
and that of the people; and whenever the one was for 
_ overbearing the other, the ſenate interpoſed, by joining 
the weakeſt, and thereby held the balance between 
both. At length, to prevent this body-itfelf from 
| abuſing its power, which was very great, a kind of 
curb. was annexed to it, by the nomination of five 
Ephori, who were elected out of the people, whoſe. 
oer laſted only one year, and who had authority, not 
only over the ſenators, but the kings themſelves. 
The power of the kings was extremely limited, eſpe- 
cially in the city, and in time of peace. In war they 
had the command of the fleets and armies, and at 
that time greater authority. (d) However, they had 
even then a Kind of inſpectors and commiſſioners aſ- 
ſigned them, who ſerved as a neceſſary council, and 
were generally choſen for that office, from their being 
out of favour with them, in order that there ſhould 
be no connivance on their ſide, and the republick be 
the better ſerved. There was almoſt continually ſome 
ſecret miſunderſtanding between the two kings; whe- 
ther jt proceeded from a natural jealouſy between the 
two branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy, | 
to which their too great union might have given 
umbrage. fr * 85 ENS be 
The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than 
the Tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided 
in the election of the magiſtrates, and could call them 
to an account for their adminiſtration. Their power 
extended even to the perſons of their kings, and of 


the 


23 1 - - : — + 
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(4) Arift, de rep. I. ii. y. 331. 
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the princes of the blood royal, whom thay had a right 
to impriſon, which they actually uſed in regard to Pau- 
fanias. When they fat upon their ſeats in the tribunal, 
they did not riſe up when the kings entered, which was 
a mark of reſpect paid them by all the other magi- 
ſtrates, and ſeems to imply a kind of ſuperiority in the 
Ephori from their repreſenting the people; and it is 


obſerved of Ageſilaus (e), that when he was ſeated 


upon his throne to diſpenſe juſtice, and the Ephori 
came in, he never failed to riſe up to do them honour. 
It is very probable, that before him it was not uſual 
for the kings to behave in that manner, Plutarch relating 


this behaviour of Ageſilaus as peculiar to him. 


All publick buſineſs was propoſed and examined in 
the ſenate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly in the 
ſame place. But the decrees of the ſenate were not of 


force, unleſs ratified by the people. 5 
There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom in the laws 


eſtabliſned by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, 
becauſe, as long as they were exactly obſerved, no com- 
motions or ſeditions of the people were ever known in 


the city, no change in the form of government was 


ever propoſed, no private perſon uſurped authority by 
violence, or made himſelf tyrant; the people never 
thought of depriving; the two families, in which it 
had always been, of the ſovereignty, nor did any of 
the kings ever attempt to aſſume more power than the 
laws admitted. (J) This reflection, which both Xe- 


nophon and Poly bius make, thows the idea they had 


of the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, 
and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effect no 
other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of 
them experienced many changes and vaciflitudes, for 
want of the like laws to perpetuate their form of 
govern gent. eee e Fi 
The. reaſon of this conftancy and ſtability of the 
Lacedæmonians in their government and conduct is, 
that. in Sparta the laws governed abſolutely, and with 
. | ſavereign 


(e) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 597. 
Y Kenoph. in Ageſil. p. 651. Polyb. I. vi. p. 456. 
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ſovereign authority; whereas the greateſt part of the 
other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice. of pri- 
vate men, to deſpotick power, to an arbitrary and irre- 
gular ſway experienced the truth of Plato's ſaying (g), 
hat the city is miſerable, where the magiſtrates com- 

mand the laws, and not the laws the magiſtrates. 
The example of Argos and Meſſene, which I have 
already related, would alone ſuffice to ſhow how juſt 
and true that reflection is. (+) After their return from 
the Trojan war, the Greeks, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Dorians, eſtabliſhed themſelves in three cities 
of Peloponneſus, Lacedæmon, Argos, and Meſſene; 
and ſwore alliance, and protection of each other. 
Theſe three cities, governed alike by monarchical 
power, had the ſame advantages; except in the ferti- 
lity of the lands where they were ſituated, in which the 
two latter carried it extremely. Argos and Meſſene 
however did not long preſerve their ſuperiority. The 
haughtineſs of the kings, and the diſobedience of the 
people, occaſioned their fall from the flouriſhing con- 
dition in which they had been at firſt; and their exam- 
ple proved, ſays Plutarch after Plato, that it was the 
peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the Spartans 
ſuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of preſcribing ſo wiſe 

and reaſonable a plan of government, 

To ſupport it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country; in order that they might be- 
come a ſecond nature in them, by being early engrafted 
into them, and confirmed by long habitude. The 
hard and ſober manner, in which they were brought 
up, inſpired them during the reſt of their lives with a, 
natural taſte for frugality and temperance, that diſtin- 
guiſhed them from all other people, and wonderfully 
adapted them to ſupport the fatigues of war. (i) Plato 
obſerves, that this ſalutary cuſtom had baniſhed from 
Sparta, and all the territory in its dependence, drunk- 
enneſs, debauchery, and all their couſcquential, diſ- 
| | orders; 


(s) Plut. I. iv. de leg. p. 715, (+4) Plat. 1. iii. de leg. p. 683685. 
Plut. in Lycurg. p. 43. 5 (i) Plat. I. i. de leg. p. 637. a | 
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orders; inſomuch that it was a crime puniſhable by 


law to drink wine to exceſs even in the Bacchanalia, 


which every where elſe were days of licence, whereon 
whole cities gave themſelves up to the laſt exceſſes. 
They alſo accuſtomed the children from their ear- 


lieſt infancy to an entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, magi- 


ſtrates, and all in authority; and“ their education, 


properly ſpeaking, was no more than an apprentice- 


ſhip of obedience. It was for this reaſon Ageſilaus 
| adviſed Xenophon to ſend his children to Sparta, as to 


an excellent ichool F, where they might learn the 


- greateſt and moſt noble of all ſciences, to obey and to 


command, for the one naturally leads on to the other. 


It was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary 


citizens, who were ſubjected in this manner to the 
laws; but the rich, the powerful, the magiſtrates, 


and even kings; and they did not diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the others in any thing but a more exact 


obedience; convinced that ſuch behaviour was the 
ſureſt means to their being obeyed and reſpected them- 
ſelves by their inferiors. 105 | 
(4) Hence came the ſo much celebrated anſwers of 
Demaratus. Xerxes could not comprehend how the 
Lacedzmonians, who had no maſter to control them, 
ſhould be capable to confront dangers and death. 
They are free and independent of all men,” replied 
Demaratus, but the law is above them and com- 
« mands them; and that law ordains that they muſt 
* conquer or die.” (n) Upon another occaſion, when 
ſomebody expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that being king 
he ſhould ſuffer himſelf ro be baniſhed : I is, ſays he, 
becauſe at Sparta the laws are ſtronger than the kings. 
(z) This appears evidently in the ready obedience 


of Ageſilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled 


by them to the ſupport of his country; a delicate oc- 
caſion for a king and a conqueror but to him it ſeemed 
| more 
| Herod. I. vii. c. 145, 146. (in) Plut. in Apoph: Lacon. p. 220, 


i | (a) Idem, in Ageſil. p 603, 604. 
ct r wall ela jpurhirry Aννν , apyeolas 3 dx Plut. in 
exeielnc, Plat. in Lycurg. p. 58. Ageſil. p. 606. | 
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more glorious to obey his country and the laws, 
than to command numerous armies, or even to conquer 


Aſia. 


. Sror. II. Love of poverty inſtituted at Sparta. 
O this entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſtate, 


Lycurgus added another principle of government 


no leſs admirable, which was' to remove from Sparta 
all luxury, profuſion, and magnificence; to decry 


riches abſolutely, to make poverty honourable, and 


at the ſame time neceſſary, by ſubſtituting a ſpecies of 


iron money to gold and filver coin, which till then 


had been current. I have explained elſewhere the 
meaſures that were uſed to make ſo difficult an under- 
taking ſucceed, and ſhall confine myfelf here to ex- 
amining what judgement ſhould be paſſed on it, as it 
affects a government. | 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, 
and which ſeemed to prohibit all conqueſt, and to de- 
prive it of all means to augment its force and gran- 
deur, was well adapted to rendering it powerful and 
flouriſhing. Such a conſtitution of government, which 


till then had no example, nor has ſince been imitated 


by any ſtate, argues a great fund of prudence and po- 
licy in a legiſlator; and the medium conceived after- 


wards under Lyſander, in continuing individuals in 


their poverty, and reſtoring to the publick the uſe. of 
gold and filver coin, was it not a wiſe amendment of 
what was too ſtrained and exceſſive in that law of Ly- 
curgus of which we are ſpeaking? tori e 
It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of 
human prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this man- 
ner; but the event, which is an infallible evidence and 
arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite dif- 


ferent opinion. Whilſt Sparta remained poor, and 


perſiſted in the contempt of gold and ſilver, which con- 
tinued for ſeveral ages, ſhe was powerful and glorious, 
and the commencement of her decline may be 2 

Li rom 


* Multo glorioſius duxit, i in- bello 3 Corn. Nep. | 


ſtitutis patriæ paruiſſet, quam fi in Aggſil. c. iv, 


495+ , 
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from the time when ſhe began to break through the 
ſevere prohibition of Lycurgus againſt the uſe of gold 


and filver money. 


The education which he inſtituted for the young 
Lacedzmonians, the hard and ſober life which he re- 
commended with ſo much care, the painful and vio- 
lent exerciſes of the body preſcribed by him, the ab- 
ſtraction from all other application and employment; 
in a word, all his laws and inſtitutions ſhow, that his 


view was to form a people of ſoldiers, ſolely devoted 


to arms and military functions. I do not pretend to 
Juſtify abſolutely this ſcheme, which had its great in- 
conveniencies, and I have expreſſed my thoughts of it 


_ elſewhere. But admitting it good, we mult confeſs 


that legiſlator ſhowed great wiſdom in the means he 


took for its execution. 


The almoſt inevitable danger of a people ſolely 
trained up for war, who have always their arms in 
their hands, and what is moſt to be feared, is injuſtice, 


violence, ambition, the defire of increaſing their power, 


of taking advantage of their neighbours weakneſs, 
of oppreſſing them by force, of invading their lands 
under falſe pretexts, which the luſt of dominion never 
fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending their bounds as far 


as poſſible, all vices and extremes, which are horrid 


 querors. 


in private perſons, and the ordinary commerce of 
life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as 
grandeur and glory in the perſons of princes and con- 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his peo- 
ple againſt this dangerous temptation. Without men- 
tioning the other means he made uſe of, he employed 
two which could not fail of producing their effect. 
The firſt was to prohibit all navigation and war at 
ſea to his citizens. The ſituation of his city, and the 


fear leſt commerce, the uſual ſource of luxury and de- 


Pravation,, ſhould corrupt the purity of the Spartan 

manners, might have a ſhare in this decree. Bur his 

principal 

„Aud, u ade ravray thay 5 raogexs?, Flut. in inflit, Lacon. 
v. 239. 5 ö ; EE 


principal motive was to put it out of his citizens power 
to project conqueſts, which a people, ſhut up within 
the narrow bounds of a peninſula, could not carry very 
far, without being maſters at ſea. Hes 

The ſecond means, ſtill more efficacious, was to 
forbid all uſe of gold or ſilver money, and to intro- 
duce a ſpecies of iron coin in its ſtead, which was of 
great weight and ſmall value, and could only be cur- 
rent at home. How with ſuch money ſhould foreign 
troops be raiſed and paid, fleets fitted out, and nume- 
rous armies kept up either by land or ſea? 

So that the deſign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city 
warlike, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as 
(o) Polybius obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make 

them illuſtrious conquerors, who might carry war into 

remote regions, and ſubject great numbers of people. 
His ſole end was, that, ſnut up within the extent of 
the lands and dominion left them by their anceſtors, 
they ſhould have no thoughts, but of maintaining 
themſelves in peace, and defending themſelves ſucceſs- 
fully againſt ſuch of their neighbours as ſhould have 
the raſnneſs to invade them; and for this they had 
occaſion for neither gold nor ſilver, finding in their 
own country, and ſtill more in their ſober and tempe- 
rate manner of life, all that was ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of their armies, when they did not quit their own, 

or the lands of their neighbours. e . 

Now, ſays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it 
muſt be allowed, that there is nothing more wiſe nor 
more happily conceived than the inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus, for the maintaining a people in the poſſeſſion 
of their liberty, and to ſecure to them the enjoyment 
of peace and tranquillity. In effect, let us imagine a 

: little republick, like that of Sparta, of which all the 
citizens are inured to labour, accuſtomed to live on a 
little, warlike, courageous, intrepid ; and that the fun- 

damental principle of this ſmall republick, is to do no 

Wrong to any one, nor to diſturb its neighbours, nor 
invade their lands or intereſts, but, on the contrary, to 

You 1H = KRK declare 


(o) Polyb. I. vi. p. 491. Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 59. 


& 
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declare in favour of the oppreſſed againſt the injuſtice 
and violence of oppreſſors; is it not certain, that ſuch 


a republick, ſurrounded by a great number of ſtates of 


equal extent, would be generally reſpected by all the 
neighbouring people, would become the ſupreme ar- 
biter of all their quarrels, and exerciſe an empire over 
them, by ſo much the more glorious and laſting, as 
it would be voluntary, and founded ſolely in the opi- 


nion thoſe neighbours would have of its virtue, juſtice, 


and valour ? | 

(D) This was the end Lycurgus propoſed to himſelf, 
Convinced: that the happineſs of a city, like that of : 
private perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being 


well within itlelf, he regulated Sparta ſo as it might 


always ſuffice to its own happineſs, and act upon prin- 
ciples of wiſdom and equity. From thence aroſe that 


_ univerſal eſteem of the neighbouring people and even 

of ſtrangers for the Lacedzmonians, who aſked of 
them neither money, ſhips, nor troops; but only that 
they would lend them a Spartan to command their ar- 


mies; and when they had obtained their requeſt, they 


paid him entire obedience, with every kind of honour 
and reſpet. In this manner the Sicilians obeyed Gy- 
lippus, the Chalcidians Braſidas, and all the Greeks 


of Aſia, Lyſander, Callicratidas, and Ageſilaus; * re- 

garding the city of Sparta as a model for all others, in 

the arts of living and governing. ER | 
The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with 


the open violation of Lycurgus's laws. 1 do not pre- 


tend that they had always been exactly obſerved till 
that time, which was far from the caſe; but the ſpirit 
and genius of thoſe laws had almoſt always prevailed 
with the majority of the perſons who governed. No 
ſooner had the ambition of reigning over all Greece 


Inſpired them with the deſign of having naval armies, 
and foreign troops, and that money was neceſſary for 


the ſupport of thoſe forces, Sparta, forgetting her an- 
| DL —” | cient 
(b) Plut. p. 58. 
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cient maxims, ſaw herſelf reduced to have recourſe to 
the Barbarians, which till then ſhe had deteſted, and 
baſely to make her court to the kings of Perſia, whom 

the had formerly vanquiſhed with ſo much glory ; and 
that only to draw from them ſome aids of money and 
troops againſt their own brethren, that is to ſay, againſt 
eople born and ſettled in Greece like themſelves. 
Thus had they the imprudence and misfortune to recall 
with gold and ſilver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes 
which the iron money had baniſhed; and to prepare the 
way for the changes which enſued, and were the cauſe 
of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the wiſdom of 
Lycurgus, in having foreſeen, at ſuch a diſtance, what 
might ſtrike at the happineſs of his citizens, and pro- 
vided ſalutary remedies againſt it in the form of govern- 
ment he eſtabliſhed at Sparta. Another legiſlator, who 
had preceded him ſeveral ages, has a right to ſhare this 
glory with him. | 


— 


* 


Szct. III. Laws eſtabliſhed by Minos in Crete th 
| model of thoſe of Sparta. 1 


A LL the world knows that Lycurgus had formed 
the plan of moſt of his laws upon the model of 
thoſe obſerved in the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed 
a conſiderable time for the better ſtudying of them. It 
1s proper I ſhould give ſome idea of them here, having 
forgot to do it in the place where it would have been 
more natural; that is, when I ſpoke for the firſt time 
of Lycurgus and his inſtitutions. 
Minos, whom fable calls the ſon of Jupiter, was 
the author of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred A. M. 
years before the Trojan war. He was a powerful, ons 
wiſe, and gentle prince, and ſtill more eſtimable for goes + : 
his moral virtues than his military abilities. After 
having conquered the iſland of Crete, and ſeveral 
others in its neighbourhood, he applied himſelf to 
ſtrengthen by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of which he 
had poſſeſſed himſelf by the force of arms. (r) The 
end which he propoſed in the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
| ES K k 2 | laws, 
r) Strab, Il. x. p. 480. 
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laws, was to render his ſubjects happy by making them 
virtuous. He baniſhed idleneſs and voluptuouſneſs 
from his ſtates, and with them, luxury and vicious 
pleaſures, the fruitful ſources of all vice. Well know- 


Ing, that liberty was juſtly regarded as the moſt pre- 


cious and greateſt good, and that it cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out a perfect union of the people, he endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh a kind of equality amongſt them ; which is 
the tie and baſis of it, and very proper to remove all 
envy, jealouſy, hatred, and diſſenſion. He did not un- 
dertake to make any new diviſions of lands, nor to 


' prohibit the uſe of gold and ſilver. He applied him. 


ſelf to the uniting of his ſubjects by other ties, which 


ſeemed to him neither leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. 


He decreed, that the children ſhould be all brought 
up and educated together by troops and bands; in or- 
der that they might learn early the ſame principles and 
maxims, Their life was hard and ſober. They were 
accuſtomed to be ſatisfied with little, to ſuffer heat and 
cold, to walk over ſteep and rugged places, to ſkir- 


miſh with each other in ſmall parties, to ſuffer cou- 


rageouſſy the blows they received, and to exerciſe them- 


ſelves in a kind of dance, in which they carried arms 
in their hands, and which was afterwards called the 
Pyrrhick ; in order, ſays Strabo, that even to their 
diverſions, every thing might breathe, and form them 
for war. They were alſo made to learn certain airs of 
muſick, but of a manly, martial kind. 
(s) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear 
eavy armour; but in return, they were made to excel 
in drawing the bow, which was their moſt uſual exer- 
ciſe, Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for breed- 
ing of horſes, as is that of the Theſſalians, who paſſed 
for the beſt cavalry in Greece ; but a rough, broken 
country, full of ſhelves and high lands, where heavy- 
armed troops could not exerciſe themſelves in the horle- 
race. But as to archery and light- armed ſoldiers, fit 
to execute the devices and ftratagems of war, the 
Cretans pretended to hold the foremoſt ran. 
| 1 $7 Minos 


(5) Plat. de leg. I. i. p. 623. 
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Minos thought proper to eſtabliſh in Crete a com- 
munity of tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other great 
advantages which he found in this inſtitution, as the 
introducing a kind of equality in his dominions, the 
rich and poor having the ſame diet, the accuſtoming 
his ſubjects to a frugal and ſober life, the cementing 
friendſhip and unity between them by the uſual gaiety 


and familiarity of the table, he had alſo in view the 
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cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers are obliged to eat 


together. (t) It was the publick that ſupplied the ex- 
pences of theſe tables. Out of the revenues of the 
ſtate a part was applied to the uſes of religion, and the 


ſalaries of the magiſtrates, and the reſt allotted for 


the publick meals. So that the women, children, and 


men of all ages, were fed at the coſt, and in the name 
of the republick. In this Ariſtotle gives the preference 
to the meals of Crete before thoſe of Sparta, wherein 
private perſons were obliged to furniſh their propor- 
tion, and without it were not admitted into the aſſem- 
blies; which was to exclude the poor. | 


(u) After eating, the old men diſcourſed upon the 
affairs of the ſtate, The converſation turned generally 


upon the hiſtory of the country, upon the actions and 


* 


virtues of the great men of it, who had diſtinguiſned 


themſelves either by their valour in war, or their wil- 
dom in peace; and the youth, who were preſent at 


theſe entertainments, were exhorted to propoſe thoſe 


great perſons to themſelves as their models, for the 
forming of their manners, and the regulation of their 
conduct. 5 Ti op BAY 
(x) Minos as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 
having no other view in his laws than war; which is 
a very great fault in a legiſlator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal attention, becauſe he 
was convinced that the repoſe, liberty, and riches of 
his ſubjects were under the protection, and in a man- 


ner under the guard of arms and military knowledge; 


the conquered being deprived of all thoſe advantages 


KK 3 + by 
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by the victor. But he ordained, that war mould be 
only made for the ſake of peace; and his laws are far 


from being confined to that ſole object. 


Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 
was not entirely neglected, and care was taken to give 
the youth ſome tincture of learning. The works of 
(y) Homer, of much later date than the laws of M- 
nos, were not unknown amongſt them, though they 
ſet ſmall value upon, and made little uſe of, Foreign 

oets. (2) They were very curious in ſuch knoy- 
ae as is proper to form the manners; and, what is 
no ſmall praiſe, they piqued themſelves upon chinking 


much and ſpeaking little. (2) The poet Epimenides, | 


who made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, 
and was in great eſtimation there, was of Crete, and 


by ſome placed in the number of the ſeven ſages. 


One of Minos's inſtitutions, which Plato (5) admires 
the moſt, was to inſpire early into the youth an high 
reſpect for the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, 
and not to ſuffer them to diſpure or call in queſtion 
the wiſdom of their inſtitution; but to conſider them 
not as preſcribed and impoſed by men, but as emana- 
tions of the divinity himſelf, - Accordingly. he had in- 
duftriouſly appriſed the people, that Jupiter himſclt 
had dictated them to him. He had the ſame attention 


in regard to the magiſtrates and aged perſons, whom 


he recommended to honour in a peculiar manner; 
and in order that nothing might prevent the reſpect 
due to them, he ordained, that if any. defects were 
obſerved in them, they ſhoold never be mentioned in 
the preſence of the youth: . A wiſe precaution, and 
which would be very ep in the ordinary 
practice of life! AE 
The government of Crete was at firſt monarchical, 
of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 
According to him, as a moſt great and excellent * man 
. the 2 can do every ching over the people, 
| but 


(3) Plat. de leg. 1. ii. p. 680. (x) Idem, 1. i. p. 641. 00 Plut, 
in Solon. p. 84. (6) De leg. J. i. p. 634. x 
* Monſieur de Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray. 
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but the laws every thing over him. He has an abſo- 


lute power to do good, and his hands are tied up from 
doing evil. The laws intruſt the people in his hands 


| as the moſt ſacred of depoſits, upon conflition that he 
ſhall be their common father. The ſame laws re- 
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quire, that a ſingle man by his wiſdom and moderation 


mall conſtitute the felicity of an infinite number of 
ſubjects; and not that the ſubjects, by their miſery and 
abject ſlavery, ſhall be ſubſtituted to gratify the pride 


and low paſſions of a ſingle man. According to him, 
the king ought to be abroad the defender of his coun- 


try at the head of armies, and at home the judge 


of his people, to render them good, wiſe, and happy. 
It is not for himſelf that the gods have made him king, 


and he is only ſo for the ſervice of his people. He 


owes them his whole time, care, and affection; and is 


worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himſelf to the publick good. (c) Such is the idea Mi- 


nos had of the ſovereignty, of which he was a living 
image in his own perſon, and which Heſiod has per- 
fectly expreſſed in two words, by calling that prince, 
the moſt royal of mortal kings, Bacieuraro ,,] Bac- 

anww ; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme de- 
gree all royal virtues, and was a king in all things. 


(d) It appears, that the authority of king was of no 


long duration, and that it gave place to a republican 


government, as Minos had intended. The ſenate, 


compoſed of thirty ſenators, formed the publick council. 


In that aſſembly the publik affairs were examined, and 


reſolutions taken z but they were of no force, till the 


people had given them their approbation, and confirm- . 


ed them by their ſuffrages. The magiſtrates, to the 
number of ten, eſtabliſhed for maintaining good order 

in the ſtate, and therefore called“ Coſini, held the 
two other bodies of the ſtate in reſpect, and were 


the balance between them. In time of war the fame 


perſons commanded the army. They were choſen by 
lot, but only out of certain families. Their office was 


Kk4:. for 


(e) Plat. in Min. p. 320. (4) Ariſt. de rep, I. ii. C, 10. 
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for life, and they were not accountable to any for their 
adminiſtration. Out of this company the ſenators 
were elected. | | 

The Cretans made the ſlaves and mercenaries cul- 
tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay them a 
certain annual ſum. They were called Periæci, ap- 


parently from their being people in the neighbourhood, 


whom Minos had ſubjected. As they inhabited an 
iſland, and wendy a country ſeparate from all 
others, the Cretans had not ſo much to fear from theſe 
vaſſals as the Lacedzmonians from the Helots, who 
often joined the neighbouring 3 againſt them. 
(e) A cuſtom anciently eſtabliſhed in Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon 
to believe, that the vaſlals who manured the lands, 


were treated with great goodneſs and favour. In the 


feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their ſlaves at 
table, and did them the ſame offices as they received 
from them the reſt of the year; precious remains and - 
traces of the primitive world, in which all men were 


_ equal, that ſeemed to inform the maſters, that their 


ſervants were of the ſame condition with themſelves, - 


and that to treat them with cruelty. or pride, was to 
renounce humanity. 


% 


(f) As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and 


1s obliged to aſſociate co-operators with himſelf, for 


whoſe conduct he is accountable, Minos charged his 


brother Rhadamanthus with a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in the capital city ; which is the moſt 


_ eſſential and indiſpenſible function of ſovereignty. He 


knew his probity, diſintereſtedneſs, ability, and con- 


ſtancy, and had taken pains to form him far ſo impor- 


rant an office. Another miniſter had the care of the 
reſt of the cities, who made a circuit three times a 
year, to examine whether the laws eſtabliſhed by the 
Prince were duely obſerved, and the inferior magiſtrates 


and officers religiouſly acquitted themſelves of their 


Crete, 


(e) Athen. 1. xiy. p. 639+ Y Plat. in Min. p. 320, 
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Crete, under ſo wiſe a government, changed its 
aſpect entirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode . 


of virtue, probity, and juſtice; as we may judge, from 
what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three 
brothers, in making them the judges of the other 
world; for every body knows, that fable is founded 


upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed under agreeable 


emblems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth 
by the ornaments of fancy. 

(g) It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law eſta - 
bliſhed from all times, that men in departing out of 
this life ſhould be judged, in order to their receiving 
the reward or puniſhment due to their good or evil 
actions. In the reign of Saturn, and in the firſt years 
of that of Jupiter, this judgement was pronounced at 
the inſtant preceding death, which left room for very 
flagrant injuſtices, Princes, who had been cruel and 
tyrannical, appearing before their judges in all the pomp 
and ſplendour of their power, and producing witneſſes 
to depoſe in their favour ; becauſe, as they were ſtill 
alive, they dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled 
with this vain ſhow, and deceived by ſuch falfe evidence, 
declared theſe princes innocent, and diſmiſſed them 
with permiſſion to enter into the happy abodes of the 
juſt. The ſame may be ſaid in regard to the rich; but 
for the poor and helpleſs, calumny and malice purſued 
them even to this laſt tribunal, and found means to 
have them doomed for ever as criminals. ; 


Fable adds, that, upon reiterated - complaints and 


warm remonſtrances made to Jupiter upon this ac- 
count, he changed the form of theſe trials. The time 
for them was fixed to be the very moment after death. 
Rhadamanthus and Zacus, both ſons of Jove, were 
appointed judges ; the firſt for the Aſiaticks, the other 
for the Europeans; and Minos over them to decide 
ſupremely in caſes of doubt and obſcurity. Their tri- 
bunal is ſituated in a place called The Field of Truth, 
becauſe neither falſehood nor calumny can approach it. 
The greateſt prince muſt appear there, as ſoon as he 


(s) Plat, in Gorg. p. 523536, In Axioch, p- 371. 


has 
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has reſigned his laſt breath, deprived of all his gran - 


deur, reduced to his naked ſelf without defence or pro- 
tection, ſilent and trembling for his own doom, after 
having made the whole world tremble for theirs. If he 


be found guilty of crimes, which are of a nature to be 


there to ſuffer eternal miſeries. 


expiated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain time 
only, and with aſſurance of being releaſed, as ſoon as 
he ſhall be ſufficiently purified. But if his crimes are 
unpardonable, ſuch as injuſtice, perjury, and the op- 
preſſion of his people, he is caſt into the ſame Tartarus, 
The juſt, on the con- 
trary, of whatſoever condition they are, are conducted 
into the bleſſed abodes of peace and joy, to partake of 
a felicity which ſhall have no end. | N 
Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of 
theſe fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour 
of the gods, intended to give us the model of an ac- 
compliſned prince, whoſe firſt care is to render juſtice 
to his people; and to image the extraordinary happi- 


neſs Crete enjoyed under the wiſe government of Mi- 


nos? This happineſs did not expire with him. (5) The 
laws he eſtabliſhed, ſubſiſted in all their vigour even in 


Plato's time; that is to ſay, more than nine hundred 


years after. (i) And they were conſidered as the effect 
of his long * converſations for many years with Jupi- 
ter, who had condeſcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a + familiarity with him as with a friend, 
and to form him in the great art of reigning with a 
ſecret complacency, as a favourite diſciple, and a ten- 
derly-beloved fon. It is in this manner Plato explains 
theſe words of Homer: (&) Aids weyas 6 apins; the 
moſt exalted praiſe, according to him, that can be 


given to a mortal, and which that poet aſcribes only to 


Minos, | ; 
Notwith- 


() Plat, in Min. p. 321. (i) Idem, p. 319. (4) odyſ. T. 


Ver. 179. 


* Et Jovis arcanis Minos ad- which ſay of Moſes: And the Lord 
miſſus. Horat. ſpake unto Moſes face to face, as 


+ This poetical fifion is perbaps a man ſpeaketh unto his friend. 
taten rom the holy ſcriptures, Exod. xxxiii. 11, | 
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Notwithſtanding ſo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the 
theatres of Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as 
imprecations againſt the memory of Minos; and 
Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato I have already often 
cited, obſerves upon, and gives the reaſon for them : 

But firſt he makes a reflection well worthy of being 
weighed. <* When either the praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
great men is in queſtion, it is infinitely proper,” ſays 
he, to treat them with circumſpection and wiſdom; 
« becauſe upon that depends the idea men form to {i 
% themſelves of virtue and vice, and the diſtinction i 
they ought to make between the good and the bad. _ 
For,“ adds he, God conceives a juſt indignation, = 
* when a perſon is blamed who reſembles himſelf ; 1 
and on the contrary another praiſed, who is the re- ; 
« verſe of him. We mult not believe that nothing is 
«*« facred but braſs and marble; (he ſpeaks: of the 
4 ſtatues that were worſhipped :) The juſt man is the 
„ moſt ſacred, and the wicked the moſt deteſtable, of 
* all beings in this world.” . 
After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the 
ſource and cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was 
the unjuſt and cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in 
obliging them to ſend him, every nine years, ſeven 
young men and as many maids, to be devoured by 
the Minotaur; and he could not avoid reproaching 
that prince, with having drawn upon himſelf the ab- 
horrence of a city like Athens abounding with learned 
men, and of having ſharpened the tongues of the poets 
againſt him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, 
from the poiſoned ſhafts they never fail to let fly againſt 
che 8 5 
It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato im- 
putes to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch ſeem to be of the 
lame opinion. * Monſieur the Abbe Banier alledges 
and proves, that they are miſtaken, and confound the 
firſt Minos, of whom we ſpeak, with a ſecond his 
| grandſon, who reigned after him in Crete, and, to 
h en IS eas. avenge 
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: avenge the death of his {on Androgeus killed in 3 | 


declared war againſt the Athenians, and impoſed that 
tribute, to which Theſeus put an end by killing the 
Minotaur. It would-indeed be difficult to reconcile ſo 


inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what all anti- 


quity relates of the goodneſs, lenity, and equity of 


Minos, and with the magnificent praiſes it beſtows upon 


the polity and inſtitutions of Crete. 

It is true the Cretans degenerated very much from | 
their ancient reputation, which at length they abſolutely 
loſt by an entire change of their manners, becoming 
avaricious, and ſelf. intereſted to a degree of thinking 
that no gain was baſe, enemies of labour and regularity 
of life, profeſſed liars and knaves; ſo that to Cretiſe 
became a proverb amongſt the Greeks, implying to lie 


and to deceive. Every body knows that * St. Paul cites 


againſt them as truth the teſtimony of one of their an- 
cient poets, (it is believed of Epimenides) who paints 
them in colours much to their diſnonour; but this change 


of manners, in whatever time it might arrive, does not 


at all affect the probity of the ancient renn, nor the 
glory of Minos their king. 


(7) The moſt certain proof of that legiſlator $ ice) 
as Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, 


which was the effect of the ſole imitation of his laws by 


Sparta. Lycurgus had regulated the government of 
that city upon the plan and idea of that of Crete, and 
it ſubſiſted in an uniform manner for many ages, with- 
out experiencing the viciſſitudes and revolutions ſo 
common in all the other ſtates of Greece. 5 


A | 
Of the government of Athens. | 


I government of Athens was neither ſo per- 


manent nor ſo uniform as that of Sparta, but 
ſuffered various alterations, according to the diverſity 
of times and comunctures. Athens, aſter having long 


| been 
(!) Plat. p- 320. 
of Kefrre c ae Jedrat, xαι ngia, always liars, evil beafts, 22 bellies. 
7a te 274. We cretaar are Titus. i, 56 
| 4 
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been governed by kings, and afterwards by archons, 
aſſumed entire liberty, which gave place however for 
ſome years to the tyrannick power of the Piſiſtratides, 
but was ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed, and ſubſiſted with 
ſplendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the 
city by the Lacedemonians. Theſe ſubjected them 
to the Thirty Tyrants, whoſe authority was not of 
long duration, and gave place again to liberty, which 
continued amidft various events during a long ſeries of 
years, till the Roman power had ſubdued Greece and 
reduced it into a province. - „„ 

I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular go- 
vernment, and ſhall examine in particular five or fix 
heads: The foundation of government according 
to Solon's eſtabliſhment, the different parts of which 
the republick conſiſted, the council or ſenate of the five 
hundred, the aſſemblies of the people, the different 
tribunals for the adminiſtration of juſtice, the revenues 
or finances of the republick, I ſhall be obliged to be n 
more extenſive upon what regards the government of —_ 
Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, becauſe . 

| the latter is almoſt ſufficiently known, from what has |: 
been ſaid of it in the life of Lycurgus (mn). 


Seer. I. Foundation of the government of Athens 
according to SOLON's plan. 


() OOLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the 
: popular government at Athens. Theſeus long 
before him had traced out the plan, and began the exe- 
cution of it. After having united the twelve towns 
into one city, he divided the inhabitants into three 
bodies; that of the nobility, to whom the ſuperintendence 
in religious affairs and all offices were confided; the 
labourers or huſbandmen ; and the artiſans. He had 
_ Propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a kind of equality be- 
tween the three orders. For if the nobles were conſi- 
derable by their honours and dignities, the huſbandmen 
had the advantage of their utility to the publick, and 
the neceſlity there was for their labours; and the _— 
(7) Vol. II. (2) Plut. in Theſ. p. 205 21. 
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had the ſuperiority to both the other bodies in their 
number. Athens, to ſpeak properly, did not become 


a popular ſtate, till the eſtabliſhment of the nine 


Archons, whoſe authority continued only for one year, 


whereas before it was for ten; and it was not till man 


years after, that Solon, by the wiſdom of his laws, inſti- 
tuted and confirmed this form of government. 
(e Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh as much 


as poſſible a kind of equality amongſt his citizens, 
which he regarded with reaſon as the foundation and 


eſſential point of liberty. He reſolved therefore to 
leave the publick employments in the hands of the rich, 
as they had been till then, but to give the poor alſo 
ſome ſhare in the government, from which they were 
excluded. For this reaſon he made an eſtimation of 


what each individual was worth. Thoſe who were 


found to have an annual revenue of five hundred mea- 
ſures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed in 


the firſt claſs, and called the Pentace/fiomedimni, that 


is, thoſe who had a revenue of five hundred meaſures, 


The ſecond claſs was compoled of ſuch as had three 


hundred, and could maintain a horſe for war; theſe 
were called horſemen or knights, Thoſe who had only 


two hundred, were in the third claſs, and were called 


* Zugite, Out of theſe three claſſes only the magi- 
ſtrates and commanders were choſen. All the other 
citizens, who were below theſe three claſſes, and had 
leſs revenues, were compriſed under the name of Theti, 
hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, and 


granted them only the right of giving their ſuffrages 


in the aſſemblies and tryals of the people, which at firſt 


ſeemed a very ſlight privilege, but at length was found 


to be a very great advantage, as will appear in the 


ſequel. I do not know whether Solon foreſaw it, but 
he uſed to ſay, (p) that the people were never more 

„„ obedient 
(D) Ibid, p. 110. 


in the middle were termed Zugite; 
their place was between the Tha- 
lamite and Thranite, | 


(o) Plut. in Solon. p. 87. 

* It ts believed they were ſo 
called from their being ranked be- 
tween the knights ' and the Theti; 
as ix the gallies thoſe awho road 
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or abſolute ſubjection. 155 

(r) The people of Athens, being become more 
haughty after their victories over the Perſians, pretended 
to have a right to ſhare in all the publick offices and 
the magiſtracy ; and Ariſtides, to prevent the diſor- 
ders which too tenacious oppoſition might have occa- 
ſioned, thought proper to give way to them in this 
point. (5) It appears however from a paſiage in Xe- 
nophon, that the people contented themſelves with the 
offices from whence ſome profit aroſe, and left thoſe, 
which related more particularly to the government of 
the ſtate, in the hands of the rich. | 

(t) The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every 
year a certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the pub- 
lick treaſury ; the firſt a + talent, the knights half a 
talent, and the Zugitæ ten Þ minæ. 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order 
of the claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people 
were allowed to riſe to a ſuperior claſs. 5 

If (u) Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two 
councils, which were a kind of double limitation to fix 
and temper the aſſemblies of the people. The firſt was 
the Areopagus: But it was much more ancient than his 
inſtitutions, and he only reformed it, and gave it new 
luſtre by augmenting its power. The ſecond was the 
council of the Four hundred, that is, an hundred of 
each tribe; for Cecrops, the firſt king of the Atheni- 
ans, had divided the people into four tribes. Cliſthenes 
long after him changed that order, and eſtabliſhed ten. 
It was in this council of the Four hundred, all affairs 


5 e were 
() Tacit. Hiſt. 1. x. c. 16. (r) Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 332. 
) Xenoph. de rep. Athen. p. 691. (t) Pollux. I. viii. c. 10. 
(2) In Solon. p. 88. a 8 
* Imperaturus es hominibus, + One thouſand French crowns. 


qui nec totam ſervitutem pati I Five bundred uures, 
poſſunt, nec totam libertatem. | 
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obedient and ſubmiſſive, than when they poſſeſſed neither 
too much nor too little liberty: Which comes very near 
Galba's expreſſion, (3) when to incline Piſo-'to treat 
the Roman people with goodneſs and lenity, he deſires 
him to remember, * that he was going to command 
men who were incapable of bearing either entire liberty, 
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were conſidered before they were propoſed to the af. 
ſembly of the people, as we ſhall ſoon explain. | 

I do not mention here another diviſion of the people 
into three parties or factions, which till the time of 
Piſiſtratus were a continual fource of troubles and 
ſeditions. One of theſe three parties was formed out of 
thoſe who inhabited the high lands, and favoured - 
opular government; the other out of thoſe who 
led in the plains, and they were for oligarchy; and 
the third out of the people upon the coaſt, and theſe 

held the mean between both. 
It is neceſſary for the better underſtanding what 


we have now ſaid, to enter into a more particular ac- 
count of the Athenian people. 


Ster. II. Of the inhabitants if Athens. 
HERE were three ſorts of inhabitants of 
Ant. J. C. Athens: Citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants. In 
314. the account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith 
Olympiad, their number amounted to twenty-one 
thouſand citizens, ten thouſand ſtrangers, and * forty 
thouſand ſervants. The number of citizens was almoſt 
the ſame in the time of Cecrops, and leſs under | 
Pericles. 


1. Of the citizens. 

4 citizen could only be ſuch by birth or 1 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary 
to be born of a father and mother both free, and 
Athenians. (y) We have ſeen that Pericles reſtored 
this law to all its force, which had not been exactly 
obſerved, and which he himſelf ſome ſmall time after 
infringed. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon ſtrangers; and thoſe, whom they had ſo 
adopted, enjoyed almoſt the ſame rights and privileges 
as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was ſometimes granted in honour and gratitude 
to thoſe who had rendered great ſervices to the ſtate; 

as 


(x) Athen. 1 vi. pr 9e 


** a 
* The text ſays, uęla das rtægafaxerra, four bande th ects; ewhich 
4 4 n terror. 
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as to Hippocrates; and even kings have ſometimes can- 


vaſſed that title for themſelves and their children. Eva- 
goras, king of Cyprus, thought it much to his honour. 
When the young men attained the age of twenty, 
they were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, after hav- 
ing taken an oath; and it was only in virtue of that 
publick and ſolemn act, that they became members of 
the ſtate. The form of this oath is exceedingly re- 
markable, which Stobæus and (z) Pollux have pre- 
ſerved in the following words: © I will never diſho- 
« nour the profeſſion of arms, nor ſave my life by a 
e ſhameful flight. I will fight to my laſt breath for 
the religion and civil intereſts of the ſtate in concert 
« with the other citizens; and alone if occaſion be. 
„ will not bring my country into a worſe condition 
« than I found it, but will uſe my utmoſt endeavours 


„ to make it more happy and flouriſhing. I will al- 


« ways ſubmit myſelf to the laws and magiſtrates, 
“ and to all that ſhall be ordained by the common 
“ conſent of the people. If any one ſhall violate; 
“ or make void the laws, I will not diſguiſe or con- 
% ceal ſuck an attempt, but will oppoſe it either alone 
or in conjunction with my fellow-citizens z and I 


will conſtantly adhere to the religion of my fore- 


“ fathers. To all which I call to witneſs Agraulis, 
« Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter.” I leave the reader 
to his own reflexions upon this auguſt ceremony, well 


adapted to inſpire the love of their country into the 


hearts of the young citizens. | 146 
The whole people at firſt had been divided into 
four tribes, and atterwards into ten. Each tribe was 


ſubdivided into ſeveral parts, which were called Aiua, 


Pagi. It was by theſe two titles the citizens were 
deſeribed in the publick acts. Melitus, à tribu Cerro: 
bide, & pago Pittbenfi. | 


25 of the ſtrangers. 


| call thoſe by that name, who being of a foreign 


country, came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, 
Vol. III. "Lf whether 
(=) Pollux, I. vili. e. 9; 
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whether for the ſake of commerce, or the exerciſing 
any trade. They were termed tri, inquilini, They 


had no ſhare in the government, nor votes in the af. 
ſembly of the POPE: and. could not be admitted into 


any office. They put themſelves under the protection 
of ſome citizen, as we find from a paſſage of * Te- 
rence, and upon that account were obliged to render 


him certain duties and fervices, as the clients did at 


Rome to their patrons. They were held to obſerve 
all the laws of the republick, and to conform entirely 
to all its cuſtoms. They paid a yearly tribute to the 
ſtate of twelve + drachmas, and in default of payment 
were made ſlaves, and expoſed to ſale. (4) Xeno- 
crates, the celebrated, but poor, philoſopher, was 
very near experiencing this misfortune, and was car- 


ried to priſon ; but Lycurgus, the orator, having 


paid the tax, releaſed him from the farmers of the 
publick revenues; a kind of men who in all times 


| have been very little ſenſible to merit, with the ex- 


ception of an exceeding few of their number. That 
philoſopher, meeting ſome time after the ſons of his 


deliverer, told them, I pay your father the favour he 


has done me with uſury, for all the world praiſes bim 
upon my account. 8 1 | 


3. Of the ſervants. 


'T here were two kinds of them. The one, who were 
free, and not able to get their bread by their work, 


were obliged by the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into 


ſervice, and their condition was eaſy, and not labori- 
ous. The ſervice of the other was: forced and un- 
avoidable; theſe were ſlaves, who had either been taken 


Priſoners in war, or bought of ſuch as trafficked pub- 


lickly in them. Part of their maſters eſtate conſiſted _ 


in them, who diſpoſed abſolutely of them, but gene- 


rally treated them with great humanity. (s) Demol- 
thenes obſerves, in one of his harangues, that the con- 


i 4 SIS S % FERITS - dition 
(a) Plut. in Flamin. p. 375, (5) Philip. 3. 

* Thais patri ſe commendavit dit ſeſe. Eunuch, Act v. Scen. ult. 
in clientelam & fidem: Nobis de- f Six livres. MN 
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dition of ſervants was infinitely more gentle at Athens 
than any where elſe. There was in that city an aſy- 
lum and place of refuge for ſlaves, where the bones of 
Theſeus had been interred, and thgt-aſylum ſubſiſted 
in Plutarch's time. How glorious was it for Theſeus, 
that his tomb ſhould do that twelve hundred years after 
his death, which he had done himſelf during his life, 
and continue the protector of the oppreſſed as he had 
been | 8 | 
(c) When the ſlaves were treated with too much 
rigour and inhumanity, they had their action againſt 
their maſters, who were obliged to ſell them to others, 
if the fact were ſufficiently proved. (d) They could 
ranſom themſelves even againſt their maſters conſent, 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpoſe. 
For out of what they got by their labour, after having | \ 
paid a certain proportion to their maſters, they kept 2 | 
the remainder for themſelves, and made a ſtock of it | 
at their own diſpoſal. Private perſons, when they 
were ſatisfied with their ſervices, often gave theſe ſlaves 
their liberty; and the ſame grace was always granted +» 
them by the publick, when the neceſſity of the times 
obliged the ſtate to arm and liſt them for the war 
amongſt the citizens. | 
The humane and equitable uſage, with which the 
| Athenians treated their ſervants and ſlaves, was an ef- 
fect of the good temper natural to that people, and 
very remote from the auſtere and cruel feverity of the 
Lacedæmonians in regard to their Helots, which often 
brought their republick to the very brink of deſtruction. 
(e) Plutarch, with great reaſon, condemns this rigour. 
He thinks it proper to habiruate one's felf always to 
mercy, even with regard to beaſts, were it only, ſays 
he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and for 
the ſake of habituating humanity and benevolence. 
He relates upon this occaſion a very ſingular fact, and 
very proper to explain the character of the Athenians. 
After having finiſhed the temple called Hecatonpedon, 
L12 N they 
(c) Plut. de ſuperſtit. p. 166. (4) Plaut. in Cain. (e) Plut. in 
N Catone, p. 338, 339. | 
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cided in their aſſemblies. 
nations being made with more wiſdom and maturity, 


the affairs which were to be laid be 
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they ſet all the beaſts of burthen at liberty, that had 
been employed in the work, and aſſigned them fat paſ- 
turages as conſecrated amimals. And it was ſaid, that 
one of theſe beaſts having come to offer itſelf at the 
work, and put itſelf at the head of thoſe that drew the 
carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt as if to ex- 


hort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 


decree, thar the creature ſhould be maintained at the 
publick expence till its death. . | 


Sect. VI. Of the Council or Senate of Five Hundred. 


N conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of 
Athens had a great ſhare and authority in the 55 
u- 


vernment. Appeals might be brought to their tri 


nal in all cauſes; they had a right to cancel the old 
laws, and eſtabliſh new ones; in a word, all impor- 
tant affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were de- 
In order to their determi- 


Solon. had inſtituted a council, compoſed of four hun- 
dred ſenators, an hundred out of each tribe, which 
were then four in number; they prepared and digeſted 

Dore the people, as 
we ſhall ſoon explain more at large. Cliſthenes, about 
an hundred years after Solon, having increaſed the 
number of tribes to ten, augmented alſo that of the 


ſenators to five hundred; each tribe luppying fifty. 
0 


This was called the council, or ſenate, the Five 
Hundred. They received their ſtipend out of the 
publick treaſury. | ' 

They were choſen by lot, in which they made uſe 
of black and white beans, which were mingled and 
ſhaken in an urn, and each tribe gave in the names of 
thoſe who aſpired to that truſt, and had the revenue 
aſſigned by the laws to qualify them for it. None 


could be admitted under the age of thirty. After en- 


quiry made into the manners and conduct of the can- 
didate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he en- 
gaged to give at all times the beſt counſel he could - 

| LH Ta 1 the 
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the people of Athens, and never to depart in the leaſt 


from the tenor of the laws. | 


T his ſenate aſſembled every day, except upon the 


days appointed for feftivals. Each tribe in its turn fur- 
niſhed thoſe who were to preſide in it, called“ Pryta- 
nes, and this rank was decided by lot. This preſi- 


dency continued thirty-five days, which being reckoned 


ten times, amounts to the number of days, except 
four, of the lunar year followed at Athens, This 


time of the preſidency, or prytaniſm, was divided into 


five weeks with regard to the five tens of the Pryzanes, 
who were to preſide in them, and every week ſeven of 
theſe ten Prytanes drawn by lot preſided, each their 
day, and were denominated IIęotdęe, that is to ſay, 
Prefidents. He, + who was ſo for the day, preſided 
in the aſſembly of the ſenators and in that of the peo- 


ple. He was charged with the publick ſeal, as alſo | 


with the keys of the citadel and treaſury. 

The ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a ſa- 
crifice to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional 
appellation of goddeſs of good counſel , to demand the 


prudence and underſtanding neceſſary in wiſe delibe- 


rations. The preſident propoſed the buſineſs, which 
was to be conſidered in the aſſembly. Every one gave 


his opinion in his turn, and always ſtanding. After 
a queſtion had heen ſettled, it was drawn up in writ- 


ing, and read with a loud voice. Each ſenator then 
gave his vote by ſcrutiny, in putting a bean into the 
urn. If the number of the white beans carried it, the 
queſtion paſſed, otherwiſe it was rejected. This ſort 
of decree was called TnÞiope, or Npobrarpa, as much 
as to ſay preparatory reſolution. It was afterwards 
laid before the aſſembly of the people, where, if it 
was received and approved, it had the force of a law ; 
if not, its authority ſubſiſted only one year. This 
ſhows with what wiſdom Solon eſtabliſhed this council, 

to inform and direct the people, to fix their inconſtan- 

ey, to prevent their temerity, and to aſſiſt their deli- 
derations with a prudence and maturity not to be ex- 
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pected in a confuſed and tumultuous aſſembly, com- 


poſed of a great number of citizens, moſt of them 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the 
publick good. The reciprocal dependency, and natu- 

ral intercourſe of the two bodies of the ſtate, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and 


remained equally without force when without union 


and a good underſtanding, were beſides a method ju- 


diciouſly contrived for ſupporting a wiſe balance be- 


tween the two bodies; the people not being able to in- 


ſtitute any thing without its being firſt propoſed and 


approved by the ſenate, nor the ſenate to paſs any de- 
cree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 
We may judge of the importance of this council by 
the matters which were treated in it; the ſame, with- 
out any exception, as were laid before the people; 
wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alli- 
ances, in a word, whatever related to government; 
without mentioning the account which they obliged 
the magiſtrates to give on quitting their offices, and 
their frequent deciſions and judgements upon the moſt 
ſerious and important affairs. ; | 


Srcr. IV. Of the Areopagus. 


1 HIS council took its name from the place where 


it aſſembled, called“ the quarter, or hill of Mars, 
becauſe, according to ſome, Mars had been cited thi- 
ther in judgement for a murther committed by him. It 
was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero and 
Plutarch attribute the inſtitution of it to Solon; but 
he only re-eſtabliſhed it, by giving it more luſtre and 


- authority than it had had till then, and for that reaſon 


was looked upon as its founder. The number of the 


ſenators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at certain 
times they amounted: to two or three hundred. Solon 


thought proper, that only thoſe who had borne the of- 


fice of archon ſhould be honoured with that dignity. 
This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly ob- 
ſerved, of inſpecting the manners of the people, and 
| 5 eſpecially 
# Aeg. uu”. 
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liud judicaſſe, quam id ſignum 
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eſpecially of judging in criminal caſes. They held then 
ſittings in an open place, and during the night. The 
former very probably to avoid being under the ſame 
roof with the criminals, and not to defile themſelves 


Puy ſuch a commerce with them; the latter, that they 


might not be ſoftened by the ſight of the guilty, and 
might judge according to juſtice and the laws. It was 
for the ſame reaſon, the orators were not permitted to 
uſe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite 


the paſſions, and were obliged to confine themſelves 


ſolely to the ſubje& matter of their cauſe. The ſeve- 
rity of their judgements was exceedingly dreaded, par- 


ticularly in regard to murther, and they were highly 


attentive to inſpire their citizens with horrour for that 


crime. They * condemned a child to be put to death 


for making it his paſtime to pur out the eyes of quails; 


conceiving this ſanguinary inclination, as the mark of 


a very wicked diſpoſition, which might one day prove 


fatal to many, if he were ſuffered to grow up with im- 


punlty. 54: - | 
The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the 


gods, contempt of ſacred myſteries, different ſpecies of 


impiety, and the introduction of new ceremonies and 
new divinities, were alſo brought before this tribunal. 
(4) We read in Juſtin Martyr, that Plato, who in his 
travels in Egypt had acquired great lights concerning 


the unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took 


great care to diſſemble and conceal his ſentiments, for 
fear of being obliged to appear and give an account of 


them before the Areopagitæ; and we know that St. 
Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new doc- 


trine (x), and endeavouring to introduce new gods: 

| Theſe judges were in great reputation for their pro- 
bity, equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. 
Cicero, in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the for- 


titude, conſtancy, and wiſe ſeverity of the Roman ſe- 


| . 14 nate, 
(u) Cohort. ad Graec. (x) Acts xvii. 28-20. 
* Nec mihi videntur Areopa- eſſe pernicioſiſſimæ mentis, mul- 


gitæ, cum damnaverunt puerum tiſque malo future fi adoleviſſet. 
oculos coturnicum eruentem, a- Quintil, I. v. c. 9. 
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nate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it, in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. (y) Senatus, Age 
dy, nil conſtantius, nil ſeverius, nil fortius. Cicero 
muſt have conceived a very advantageous idea of it, to 


ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt book of his Offices, 


He compares the famous battle of Salamin, in which 


5 


Themiſtocles had ſo great a part, with the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Areopagus, that he aſcribes to Solon; and 
makes no ſcruple to prefer, or at leaſt to equal, the 


legiſlator's ſervice to that for which Athens was obliged 


to the general of its army. For in reality,” ſays he, 
6 that victory was uſeful to the republick only for once, 
te but the Areopagus will be ſo throughout all ages; as 
* by the wiſdom of that tribunal, the laws and. ancient 
c cuſtoms of the Athenian ſtate are preſerved. . The- 
* miſtocles did no ſervice to the Areopagus, but the 
*{ Areopagus abundantly contributed to the victory of 
6 Themiſtocles ; becauſe the republick was at that time 
directed by the wiſe counſels of that auguſt ſenate,” 
It appears from this paſſage of Cicero's, that the 
Areopagus had a great ſhare in the government, and [ 
do not doubt but it was conſulted upon important af- 
fairs. Cicero here perhaps may have confounded the 
council of the Areopagus with that of the Five Hun- 
dred. It is certain, however, that the Areopagitæ were 
extremely active in the publick affairs. ho, 

\ Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, be- 
cauſe chance having always been againſt him, he had 


* 


not paſſed through any of the employments neceſſary 


to his admiſſion, attempted to weaken its authority, 
and attained his point: Which is a great blot in his 
reputation. of | 5 | 
5 | O) Ad Attic. | i Ep. 13. . 

® Quamvis Themiftocles jure ſilio leges Athenienfium, hoc ma- 
Jaudetur, et fit ejus nomen, quam jprum inſtituta ſervantur. Et 
Solonis, illuſtrius, citeturque Sa- iThemiſtocles quidem nihil dix- 
amis clariſſime teſtis victoriæ, erit, in quo ipte Areopagum Ju- 
guz anteponatur conſilio Solonis verit: at ille adjuvit Themiſto-— 
ei, quo primum conſtituit Areo- ciem. Eſt enim bellum geſtum 
bor, os non minds præclarum conilio venatus ejus, qui a So- 


hoc, quam illud, judicandum eit. lone erat conſlitutus, Offic. l. i. 


lud enim femel profuit,. hoc n. 25. 
ſemper proderit civitati: hoc con- 


SECT. 
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O theſe a great number were eſtabliſhed for differ- 


ent functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Archons, 
who are the moſt known. I have obſerved elſewhere 
that they ſucceeded the kings, and that their authority 
at firſt continued during life. It was at length limited 
to ten years, and reduced at laſt only to one. When 
Solon was commiſſioned to reform the government, he 
found them upon this foot, and to the number of nine. 
He did not aboliſh their office, but he very much di- 
miniſhed their power. 7 | 

The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called Tax 
ARrCHON, by way of eminence, and the year denomi- 


nated from him : * Under fuch an Archon ſuch a battle 


was fo gbt. The ſecond was called uE Kine, which 


was the remains and footſteps of the authority to which 
they had ſucceeded. The third was The PoLEM ARCH, 
who at firſt commanded the armies, and always retained 
that name, though he had not the ſame authority, 
of which he had fo long preſerved ſome part. For 
we have ſeen, in ſpeaking of the battle of Marathon, 
that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council 
of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. 
The fix other archons were called by the common 
name, THESMOTHETA, which implies that they had a 
particular ſuperintendance over the laws, in order to 
their being duely obſerved. Theſe nine archons had 


each of them a peculiar province, and were judges in 


certain affairs allotted to their cognizance. I do not 
think it neceſſary to enter into the particulars of their 
duty, nor into thoſe of many other employments and 
offices, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſticę, for 

the levying of taxes and tributes, for the preſervation 


of good order in the city, for ſupplying it with pro- 


viſions, in a word, for every thing relating to commer 
and civil ſociety. | 


Fron thence — called Elia 
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sxcr. VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people. 


1 HESE were of two ſorts, the one ordinary and 


| fixed to certain days, and for theſe there was no 
kind of ſummons; the other extraordinary, according 


to the different occaſions that aroſe, and the people 


were informed of it by expreſs proclamation. _ 
The place for the aſſembly was not fixed.  Some- 


times it was the publick market- place, ſometimes a part 


of the city near the citadel, called Nwz, and ſometimes 


the theatre of Bacchus. | 
The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people. Some 


days before the aſſembly papers were fixed up, wherein 


the buſineſs to be conſidered was ſet down. | 
All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to 


give their ſuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, 


who failed of being preſent at the aſſembly, or who came 


too late; and to induce their punctual attendance, a 
reward was annexed to it, at firſt of an obolus, which 
was the ſixth part of a drachma, then of three oboli, 


which made about five pence French. 


The aſſembly always began with ſacrifices and 


Prayers, in order for the obtaining from the gods the 


knowledge and underſtanding neceſſary to wiſe de- 


liberations, and they never failed to add the moſt terrible 
imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould wilfully adviſe any 


thing contrary to the publick good. i 
The preſident propoſed the affair upon w 
were to deliberate. 


hich they 
If it had been examined in the 


| ſenate, and drawn up there as a queſtion, it was read; 


after which thoſe who would ſpeak were invited to 
aſcend the tribunal, that they might be the better heard 
by the people, and inform them in the matter propoled. 
The oldeſt general ſpoke firſt, and then the reſt ac- 
cording. to their ſeniority: When the orators had 


done ſpeaking, and concluded that it was neceſſary to 


approve or reject the decree of the ſenate, the people 
proceeded to vote, and the moſt common method of 
doing it was by holding up their hands, to denote 


| their approbation ; | which was called Xetpoloveiv. The 


4 aſſembly 
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aſſembly was ſometimes adjourned till another day, be- 
cauſe it was too late for the number of thoſe who lifted 
up their hands to be diſtinguiſhed, and the plurality 
decided. After a reſolution had been formed in this 
manner it was reduced to writing, and read by an 
officer to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed 
it again by holding up their hands as before; after 
which the decree had the force of a law. And this was 
called 1©0:ope, from the Greek word du, which 
ſignifies a pebble or ſmall fone, becauſe they were ſome- 
times uſed in giving ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. 

All the great affairs of the republick were diſcuſſed in 
theſe aſſemblies. It was in them new laws were pro- 

ſed and old ones amended ; the religion and worſhi 
of the gods examined; magiſtrates, generals, and of- 
ficers created; their behaviour and conduct enquired 
into; peace or war concluded; deputies and ambaſſa- 
dors appointed; treaties and alliances ratified; free- 
dom of the city granted; rewards and honours decreed 
for thoſe who had diſtinguiſned themſelves in war, or 
rendered great ſervices to the republick ; and puniſh- 
ments ordained for thoſe who had behaved themſelves 
ill, or had violated the laws of the ſtate, and were 
baniſhed by oftraciſm. In fine, juſtice was adminiſtred, 
and judgement paſſed there, upon the moſt important 
affairs. We ſee from this account, which is however 
very imperfect, how far the people's power extended; 
and with what truth it may be faid, that the govern- 
ment of Athens, though qualified with ariſtocracy, 
and the authority of the elders, was by its conſtitution 
democratical and popular. | 
I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what 
weight the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republick 
and in what manner orators ought to be conſidered in 
it. It is not eaſy to conceive, how they could make 
themſelves heard in ſo numerous an aſſembly, and 
where ſuch a multitude of auditors were preſent. We 
may judge how great that was, from what has been 
faid of it in two inſtances. The ' firſt relates to oſtra- 
ciſm, and the other to the adoption of a ſtranger for 
| a citizen, 
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a citizen. On each of theſe occaſions, it was neceſſary 
that no leſs than ſix thouſand citizens ſhould be pre. 
ſent in the aſſembly, . „ 
I reſerve for another place the reflexions, which na. 
turally ariſe from what I have already related, and what 


it remains for me to ſay further upon the government 


of Athens. 


Sect, VII. Of Tryals. : | 
HERE were different tribunals, according to th 
difference of the affairs to be adjudged, but ap- 

peals might be brought to the people from all decrees 
of other judges, and this it was that rendered their 
power ſo great and conſiderable. (z) All the allies, 
when they had any cauſe to try, were obliged to re- 
Pair to Athens; where they often remained a conſi- 
derable time, without being able to obtain audience, 
from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. This 


law had been impoſed upon them, in order to render 
them more dependent upon the people, and more ſub- 


miſſive to their authority; inſtead of which, had they 
ſent commiſſioners to the places, they would have been 
the ſole perſons, to whom the allies would have made 


their court and paid their homage. | | 


| dence againſt a friend. 


The parties pleaded their cauſes either in perſon, or 
employed advocates to do it for them. The time al- 
lowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a water- 
clock, called in Greek ui, regulated its dura- 
tion. The decree was paſſed by plurality of voices ; 
and when the ſuffrages were equal, the judges inclined 
to the ſide of mercy, and acquitted the accuſed. It is 
remarkable that a friend was not obliged to give evi- 

All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſuch as had 
no eſtates, were admitted into the number of the judges, 
provided they had attained the age of thirty, and 
were known to be perſons of good morals. Whillt 
they ſat in judgement, they held in their hands a 1 


(⁊) Xenoph. de Rep. Athen. p. 664. 
5 | 
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laid it down when they withdrew. | 

The judges falary was different at different times. 
They had at firſt only an obolus a day, and afterwards 
three, where their fee remained fixed. It was but a 
ſmall matter in itſelf, but became in time a very great 
charge to the publick, and exhauſted the treaſury with- 
out much enriching particulars. We may judge of 

this from what is related in Ariſtophanes's comedy of 
The Waſps, wherein that poet ridicules the paſſion of 
the Athenians for trying cauſes, and their eager deſire 
for the gain ariſing from it, which protracted and multi- 
plied ſuits to infinity. | 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act 
the part I have mentioned of turning the judges and 
tryals of Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate of the reve- 


nues paid into the publick treafury, finds their amount 


to be two thouſand talents *. He then examines how 
much of that ſum falls to the ſhare of the judges, with 
whom Athens was over-run, at three oboli a head 


day. This appears to be annually, including all of 
them, only an hundred and fifty talents T. The cal- 


culation is eaſy. The judges were paid only ten months 
in the year, the other two being employed in feſtivals, 


when all proceedings at law were prohibited. Now 


three oboli a day paid to fix thouſand men, makes fif- 
teen talents a month, and in conſequence one hundred 
and fifty in ten months. According to this calcula- 
tion, the moſt aſſiduous judge gained only ſeventy-five 
livres (about three guineas) a year. What then be- 
comes of the remainder of the two thoufand talents ?” 
cries the young Athenian. © What,” replies his father, 
who was one of the judges, it goes to thoſe but 
let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; let us always 
* be for the people.” The young Athenian goes on to 
lain that the remainder went to fuch as robbed the 


ex 
publick treaſury; to the orators, who inceſſantly flat- 


tered the people; and to thoſe who were employed in 
the government and army. I have extracted this 
e 3 remark 

About 280,000 I. flerling. - + About 70s I. Herling. 
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mark from the works of Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, 


with which I ſhall make very free, when I come to 
ſpeak of publick ſhows and dramatick repreſentations. 


SecT. VIII. Of the Amp bictyons. = 


HE famous council of the Amphictyons is intro- 
duced here, though nor particular to the Athe- 
mans, but common to all Greece, becauſe it is often 
mentioned in the Grecian hiſtory, and I do not know. 


whether I ſhall have a more natural occaſion to ſpeak 


of it. x | | IE on. 
The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner 


the holding of a general aſſembly of the ſtates of 


Greece. The eſtabliſhment of it is attributed to Am- 


phictyon, king of Athens and fon of Deucalion, who 


gave them his name. His principal view in the inſtitu- 
tion of this council, was to unite in the ſacred band 
of amity the ſeveral people of Greece admitted into 
it, and to oblige them by that union to undertake the 
defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant for 
the happineſs and tranquillity of their country. The 
Amphictyons were alſo created to be the protectors of 
the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the pro- 
digious riches of that temple; and alſo to adjudge the 


differences which might ariſe. between the Delphians, 


and thoſe who came to conſult the oracle. This 
council was held at Thermopylæ, and ſometimes at 
Delphos itſelf, It aſſembled regularly twice a year, 


in the ſpring and autumn, and more frequently when 


affairs required. | 


The number of people of cities which had a right 
to ſit in this aſſembly is not preciſely known, and 
varied, without doubt, at different times. When the La- 


cedæmonians, in order to paſs in it what decrees they 


thought fit, were for excluding the Theſſalians, Ar- 
gives, and Thebans; (a) Themiſtocles, in the ſpeech 


he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that deſign 


from taking effect, ſeems to inſinuate, that there were 
| only 


(a) Plut. in Themiſt. 5. 122. | 
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only one-and-thirty cities at that time which had this 
right. hn os | 5 
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Each city ſent two deputies, and in conſequence had 
two votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, 


or the more powerful having any prerogative of ho- 
nour or pre- eminence over inferior ſtates in regard to 
the ſuffrages; the liberty upon which theſe people va- 


lued themſelves, requiring that every thing ſhould be 


_ equal amongſt them. 


The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and de- 


termine finally in all differences which might ariſe be- 
tween the Amphictyonick cities, and to fine the culpa- 
ble in ſuch manner as they thought fit. They could 
employ not only the rigour of the laws in the execu- 
tion of their decrees, but even raiſe troops, if it were 
neceſſary, to compel ſuch as rebelled to ſubmit to 
them. The three ſacred wars undertaken by their or- 


der, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere, are an evident 


proof of this power. 1 

Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took 
a very remarkable oath, of which * Æſchines has pre- 
ſerved the form; it runs to this effect: I ſwear that 


<« will never deſtroy any of the cities honoured with 


the right of ſitting in the Amphictyonick council, nor 
cc 


in times of war or peace: If any people ſhall make 


ſuch an attempt, I hereby engage to carry the war 
into their country, to demoliſh their cities, towns, 


(e 
& 
c«c 


«< moſt cruel enemies. Moreover, if at any time, any 


perſon ſhall dare to be ſo impious to ſteal and take 
away any of the rich offerings, preſerved in the rem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphos, or abet any others in 


cc 
cc 
4 
cc 


* counſelling him therein, I will uſe my feet, hands, 


voice, in a word, all my powers and faculties, to 

- avenge ſuch facrilege.” That oath was attended 

with the moſt terrible imprecations and execrations. 

That if any one infringes any thing contained K 
(0 t 


ic 
«c 


* ZXſchin. in Orat, wig! 'warangio%iaq, 


turn their running waters out of their courſe either 


and villages, and to treat them in all things as the 


* committing that crime, either by aiding or only 
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“ and their women, inſtead of generating children 


do it in the Chriſtian world, which profeſſes to believe, 


00 the oath I have now taken, whether private perſon, 


* be deemed accurſed; and in that acceptation, ex- 
e perience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, 


* monſters; may their animals ſhare in the ſame 


religion of an oath was of great force with the an- 


| thenes reproaches him with in his third Philippick; 
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ce city, or people, may that perſon, city, or People, 


„ Diana, and Minerva the fore-knower. May their 
« country produce none of the fruits of the earth, 


reſembling their fathers, bring forth nothing but 


© curſe. May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe all ſuits at 
% law; may they be conquered in war, have their 
« houſes demoliſhed, and be themſelves and their 
« children put to the ſword.” I am not aſtoniſhed, 
that after ſuch terrible engagements, - the holy war, 
undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons, ſhould 
be carried on with ſo much ardour and fury. The 


cients; and how much more regard ought to be had 


that the violation of it ſhall be puniſhed with eternal 
torments ; and yet how many are there amongft us, 
who make a trifle of breaking through the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths ? | | | 
The authority of the Amphictyons had always been 
of great weight in Greece, but it began to decline ex- 
ceedingly from the moment they condeſcended to ad- 
mit Philip 8 Macedon into their body. For that prince, 
enjoying by this means all their rights and privileges, 
n knew how to ſet himſelf above all law, and to 
abuſe his power ſo far, as to preſide by proxy both in 
this illuſtrious aſſembly, and in the Pythian games; 
of which games the Amphictyons were judges and 
Agonothetæ in virtue of their office. This Demol- 


When be does not deign, ſays he, to honour us with his 
preſence, he ſends nis SLAVES to preſide over us. An 
odious, but emphatical term, and in the ſpirit of the 
Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator images 
the bale and abject ſubjection of the greateſt lords in 
Philip's court. en 1 


f 
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If the reader deſires a further knowledge of what 
relates to the Amphictyons, the diſſertations of Mon- 
fieur Valois (a) may be conſulted, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, wherein this ſubje& is 
treated with great extent and erudition. | 


Seer. IX. Of the revenues of Athens. 


HE revenues“, according to the paſſage of Ari- 

ſtophanes which I have cited above, and in con- 
ſequence as they. ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian 
war, amounted to two thouſand talents, that is to lay, 


to ſix millions of livres. They were generally reduced 
to four ſpecies. | | 


4 


1. The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from 

agriculture, the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, 
and other funds of a like nature, appertaining to the 
publick. Amongſt theſe may be included the duties 
upon the import and export of merchandiſe, and the 
taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as well 
natives as ſtrangers. C 5 

The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the ſilver 
mines of Laurium, which was a mountain ſituate be- 
tween the Piræeum and Cape Sunium; and thoſe of 
Thrace, from whence many perſons extracted immenſe 
riches. + Xenophon, in a treatiſe wherein he ſtates 
this matter at-large, demonſtrates, how much the pub- 
lick might gain by induſtriouſly working theſe mines, 
from the example of the many perſons they had en- 
riched. (5) Hipponicus lett his mines and ſix hundred 
flaves to an undertaker, who paid him an ꝓ obolus a 
day for each ſlave, clear of all charges, which amount- 
ed in the whole to a mina, about two pounds five ſhil- 
lings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out his 
mines and a thouſand ſlaves in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame profit in proportion to that number. - 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the contri- 


butions paid the Athenians by the allies for the com- 


| 7 mon 
(a) Vol. III. ; | (Pag. % . 

® TtAn. | | one hundred drachmas a mina, and 

+ De ration. redituum. : fixty mine a talent. 

1 Six oboli made a drachma, - 5 
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mon expences of the war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, 
they amounted to only four hundred and ſixty talents . 


Pericles augmented them almoſt a_ third, and raifed 
them to ſix hundred, and ſome time after they were 
run up fo thirteen hundred. Taxes, which, in the be. 
ginning were moderate and neceſſary, became. thus in 
a. little time exceſſive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding 
all the proteſtations made the allies, and the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements to the contrary. 8 
3. A third fort of revenue were the extraordinary 


capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 


. 3 6 — 11 | 0 
country, as well natives as ſtrangers, in preſſing occa- 
ſions and emergencies of the ſtate, _ A 


* 


© % 


. £ 7 - 


4. The fines Jaid upon perſons by the judges for 
different miſdemeanours, were applicd to the uſes of the 
publick, and laid up in the treaſury ; except the tenth 
part of them, which was conſecrated to Minerva, and 
a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The moſt natural and legal application of theſe dif- 
ferent revenues of the republick, was in paying the 
troops both by ſea and land, building and fitting out 
Deets, keeping up and repairing the publick buildings, 
temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the greateſt 
part of them, eſpecially after Pericles's time, was miſ- 
applied to unneceſſary uſes, and often conſumed in 


. frivolous expences z games, feaſts, and ſhows, which 


coſt immenſe ſums, and were of no manner of utility 


to the ſtate. | | 


SECT. X. Of the education of the youth. 
Place this article under the head of government, 
becauſe all celebrated legiſlators have with reaſon 
believed, that the education of youth was an eſſential 

Part of it. e 
The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming ofcither 
the bodies or minds of the young Athenians (and as 
much may be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece) 
were dancing, muſick, hunting, fencing, riding, polite 
learning, and'philoſophy. It may be oblerved 1 

| FR | =: 


A talent ava worth & thouſand crowns. 
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ou generally, and treat very {lightly theſe ſeveral 


1 : 1. Dancing. Muſick. 
Dancing is one of the exerciſes of the body, culti- 
vated by the Greeks with great attention. It made a 
part of what the ancients called the Gymnaſtich, divided, 
according to Plato, into two kinds, be Orcheftrick, 
which takes its name from the dance, and be Pala- 
trick F,, ſo called from a Greek word which ſignifies 
wreſthug. The exerciſes of the latter kind principally 
conduced to form the body for the fatigues of war, 
navigation, agriculture, and the other uſes of ſociety. 
Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of 
motion as were moſt proper to render the ſhape free 
and eaſy; to give the body a juſt proportion, and 
the whole perſon an unconſtrained, noble, and grace- 
ful air; in a word, an external politeneſs, if we may 
be allowed to ule that expreſſion, which never fails to 
_ prejudice people in favour of thaſe who have been 
formed to it early. | | | f * 
Muſick vas cultivated with no leſs application and 
ſucceſs. The ancients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. 
They believed it very proper to calm the paſſions, 
ſoften the manners, and even humaniſe people naturally 
ſavage and barbarous. (c) Polybius, a grave and ſe- 
nous hiſtorian, and who is certainly worthy of belief, 
attributes the extreme difference between two people of 
Arcadia, the one -infinitely beloved and eſteemed for 
the elegance of their manners, their benevolent incli- 
nations, humanity to ſtrangers, and piety to the gods; 
the other, on the contrary, generally repraached and 
hated for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion : 
Polybius, I ſay, aſcribes this difference to the ſtudy of 
muſick (I mean, ſays he, the true and noble muſick) 
induſtriouſly cultivated by the one, and abſolutely 
neglected by the other people. N 5 
After chis it is not ſurpriſing, that the Greeks con- 
| | M m 2 | ſidered 


(c) Polyb. p. 2388==29r. 
® '0pyiiedai. Saltare, + nde. 
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ſidered muſick as an eſſential part in the education of 
youth. * Socrates himſelf, in a very advanced age, 
was not aſhamed to learn to play upon muſical inſtru- 
ments. Themiſtocles, however otherwiſe eſteemed, 
+ was thought to be wanting in point of merit, becauſe 
at an entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the 
reſt of the company. Þ An ignorance in this reſpect 
was deemed a. defect of education; on the contrary, 
a capacity in it did honour to the greateſt men. & Epa- 
minondas was praiſed for dancing, and playing well 


upon the flute. We may obſerve in this place the 


different taſtes and genius of nations. The Romans 


were far from having the ſame opinion with the 


Greeks in regard to muſick and dancing, and ſet no 
value upon them. It is very likely, the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing amongſt the latter, did not apply to them 
with any great induſtry; and Philip's expreſſion to 
his ſon Alexander, who had ſhown too much (ſkill in 
muſick at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion: 
Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, to fing ſo well? i 
For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſick had 


its foundation. Both the one and the other were em. 


ployed in the moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, to expreſs their acknowledgement to the gods 
with the greater force and dignity, for the favours they 


had vouchſafed to confer upon them. They had ge- 


nerally the greateſt ſhare in their feaſts and entertain- 


ments, which ſeldom or ever began or ended, without 
ſome odes being ſung in honour of the victors in the 
Olympick games, and on other the like, occaſions. 
They had a part alſo in war; and we know, that the 
Lacedzmonians marched to battle dancing, and to the 
*; $14 Eg | - ſound 
#* Socrates, jam ſenex inſtitui ſatis excultus doctrina putabatur. 
lyra non erubeſcebat. Quintil. Ibid. . N 
In Epaminonde virtutibus 


— 


+ Themiſtocles, cum in epulis 
recuſaſſet lyram, habitus eſt in- 
dottior. Cic. Tuſe. Queſt. 1. i. n 4. 

1 Summam eruditionem Gre- 
ci inam cenſebant in nervorum 
vocumgue cantibus — diſcebant- 
qus id omnes z nec qui neſciebat, 


4 


commemoratum eſt ſaltaſſe eum 
commode, ſcienterque tibiis can- 
taſſe Scilicet non eadem gmn1- 
bus honeſta ſunt atque turpia, ſed 
omnia majorum inſtitutis judi- 
cantur. Corn. Nep. in prafat. 
vit. Epam. | 
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{ound of flutes. : (4) Plato, the moſt grave philoſopher 


of antiquity, conſidered both theſe arts, not as limple ; 


amuſements, but as they had a great ſhare in the 


_ ceremonies of religion, and military exerciſes. Hence 


we ſee him very intent, in his books of laws, to pre- 


ſeribe rules upon dancing and muſick, and to keep 


them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within theſe reſtrictions. 
The licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing 
was in the higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted 
to buffoons and the moſt contemptible people, who 
made no other uſe ef it, than to ſuggeſt or ſupport the 
moſt vicious paſſions; this licence, I ſay, ſoon cor- 
rupted an art, which might have been of ſome advan- 
tage, had it been regulated by Plato's opinion. Muſick 
had a like deſtiny ; and perhaps the corruption of this 


did not a little contribute to the depraving and per- 


verting of dancing. Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual plea- 
ſure were the ſole arbiters conſulted in the uſes made 
of both, and the theatre became a ſchool: of every 
kind of vice. 

(e) Plutarch, in lamenting that this art of dancing 
vas ſo much fallen from the merit which rendered it 
eſtimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to obſerve, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of 
poetry, and a ſoft effeminate muſick, with which it was 
ill united, and which had taken place of the ancient 
poetry and muſick, that had ſomething noble, majeſtick, 


and even religious and heavenly in "them. He adds, 


that being made ſubſervient to low taſte and ſenſuality, 
by their aid, it exerciſed a kind of tyrannical power in 
the theatres, which were become the publick ſchools 
of criminal paſſions and groſs vices, wherein no regard 
was had to reaſon. 

The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, 
will make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch 
to the ſort of _ ck which engroſſes our theatres at 


this day, and which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, . 


has given the laſt wound to the little manly force and 
| OE virtue 


j (4) De leg. I, 11. (e) Sympoſ. J. ix. qu. 15. p. 748. 
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virtue that remained among us. Quintitian deſcribes 
the thuſick of his times in theſe terms, (/ Lu nunc 


in ſcenis effeminata, & impudicis modis fratta, non ex 


parte minima, fi quid in nobis virilis roboris manebat, 
2. Of the other Exerciſes of the Body. 

The young Athenians, and in general all the 

Greeks, were very intent upon forming themſelves to 


all the exerciſes of the body, and to go through their 


leſſons regularly with the maſters of the Paleftre. 
They called the places allotted for theſe exerciſes, Pa- 
læſtra or Gymnaſia ; which anſwers very near to our 
academies. Plato, in his books of laws, after having 


ſhown of what importance it was in war to cultivate 
the hands and feet, adds, (g) that far from baniſhing 


from a well-regulared republick the profeſſion of the 


Athletæ, on the contrary, prizes ought to be propoſed 


for all exerciſes, that conduce to the improvement of 


military virtue; fuch are thofe which render the 


body more active, and fitter for the race; more hard, 
robuſt, and ſupple, more capable of ſupporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterpriſes. We mult re- 


member, that there was no Athenian, who ought not 


to have been capable of handling the oar-in the largeſt 
gallies. The citizens themſelves did this office, which 
was not left to flaves and criminals as in theſe days. 
They were all deſtined to the trade of war, and often 
obliged to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a 
great weight. For this reaſon Plato, and all the an- 
cients, looked upon the exerciſes of the body as highly 
uſeful, and even abſolutely neceſſary to the good of the 
publick, and therefore this philoſopher excludes only 


thoſe from them, which were incapable of ſervice inwar. 


(+) There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth 
to ride, and to handle their arms or fence; and others 


— Whoſe buſinefs it was to inſtrutt them in all that was 


neceſſary to be known, in order to excel in the art mi- 
| | Inary, 


| Quintil, 1. l. e. x. (5) Lib. viii. de leg. P. 132, 33. 
1 * (5) Plut. in achete, p. 131, eg P 32z 
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litary, and become good commanders. The whole 
ſcience of the latter conſiſted in what the ancients called 
the Tactick, that is to ſay, the art of drawing up troops 
in battle, and of making military evolutions. - That 
ſcience was uſeful, but did not ſuffice. (i) Xenophon 
ſhows its defect, in producing a young man lately come 
from ſuch a ſchool, in which he imagined he had learnt 
every thing, though in reality he had only acquired a 
fooliſh eſteem for himſelf, attended with perfect igno- 
rance.. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, ad- 
mirable precepts upon the buſineſs of a ſoldier, and very 
proper to form an excellent officer. 

Hunting was alſo conſidered by the ancients as a 
fit exerciſe for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fa- 
tigues of war. It is for this reaſon Xenophon, who 
was no leſs a great general than a great philoſopher, 
(&) did not think it below him to write a treatiſe ex- 
1 upon hunting, in which he deſcends to the 
oweſt particular; and obſerves upon the conſiderable 
advantages conſequential of it, from being inured to 
ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, without being diſ- 
couraged eicher by the length of the courſe, the diffi- 

culty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is 
often neceſſary to preſs, or the ſmall ſucceſs of the long 
and painful fatigues, which they often undergo to no 
purpoſe. He adds, that this innocent pleaſure re- 
moves others equally ſhameful and criminal; and that 
a wile and moderate man would not however abandon 

| himſelf ſo much to it as to neglect the care of his do- 
meſtick affairs. (I) The ſame author, in the Cyropædia, 
frequently praiſes hunting, which he looks upon as a 
real an of war, and ſhows, in the example of his 
young hero, the good uſe that may be made of it. 

3. Of the Exerciſe of the Mind. | 

Athens, to ſpeak properly, was the ſchool and abode 

of polite learning, arts, and ſciences. The ſtudy of 
f Poeſy, eloquence, Philoſophy, and mathematicks, were 
f +, m 4 b AI 303244 oh in 
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in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the 
youth. 55 ä | | 
The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar 


under maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon 


proper principles, their own language ; by which they 
attained a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, 
number, and cadence. ' (m) Hence proceeded the uni- 


verſal fine taſte of Athens, where, as hiſtory informs 


us, a ſimple herb-woman diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus 
to be a ſtranger, from the affectation of a ſingle word 


in expreſſing himſelf. And from the ſame cauſe the 
orators were greatly apprehenſive of letting fall the 
leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of offending ſo re- 


fined and delicate an audience. It was very common 
for the young people to get the tragedies repreſented 
upon the ſtage by heart. We have ſeen, that after the 
defeat of the Athenians, before Syracuſe, many of them, 
who had been taken priſoners and made ſlaves, ſoftened 
their ſlavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
maſters, who, extremely delighted with hearing ſuch 
ſublime verſes, treated them from thenceforth with 


Kindneſs and humanity. The compoſitions of the 


other poets had no doubt the ſame effect, and Plutarch 
tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having en- 
tered a ſchool in which there was not an Homer, gave 
tHe maſter a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, () 
and one who diſhonoured his profeſſion. _ | 
As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was parti- 


_ cularly ſtudied ar Athens. It was that opened the way 


to the higheſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, 
decided the moſt important affairs of the ſtate, and 


gave an almoſt unlimited power to thoſe who had the 


talent of ſpeaking in an eminent degree. | 
This therefore was the great employment of the 
young citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe who aſ- 


pired to the higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of 


rhetorick they annexed that of philoſophy : I compriſe 
under the latter, all the ſciences, which are either parts 
| Mo of, 


(m) Cie. in Brut, u. 172. Quintil. I. viii. c. 1. Plut in Peric. p. 156. 
8 () n Alcib. p. 194. | 


Greece ſignaliſed her valour in battle, and acquired 


* herſelf there, were only her firſt eſſays, and appren- 


aggrandiſe itſelf at the expence of its next neighbours, 
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of, or relate to it. The perſons, known to antiquity 
under the name of ſophiſt, had acquired a great repu- 
tation at Athens, eſpecially in the time of Socrates. 
Theſe teachers, who were as preſumptuous as avari- 
cious, ſet themfelves up for univerſal ſcholars. Their 
whole art lay in philoſophy and eloquence, both of 
which they corrupted by the falſe taſte and, wrong 
principles they inſtilled into their diſciples. © I have 
obſerved in the life of Socrates, that philoſopher's en- 
deavours and ſucceſs in diſcrediting them. FEY 


CHAP N 
Of W AR. 


SrxcT, I. People of Greece in all times very warlike, 
_ eſpecially the Lacedemonians and Athenians. 


O people of antiquity (I except the Romans) 
could diſpute the glory of arms and military 
virtue with the Greeks. During the Trojan war 


immortal fame by the bravery of the captains ſhe ſent 
thither. This expedition was however, properly 
ſpeaking, no more than the cradle of her infant glory; 
and the great exploits, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed 


ticeſhip in the art of war. | 5 

There were in Greece at that time ſeveral ſmall re- 
publicks, neighbours to one another by their ſituation, 
but extremely remote in their cuſtoms, laws, charac- 
ters, and particularly in their intereſts. This diffe- 
rence of manners and intereſts was a continual ſource 
and occaſion of diviſions amongſt them. Every city, 
little ſatisfied with its own dominion, was ſtudious to 


according as they lay moſt commodious for it. Hence 
all theſe little ſtates, either out of ambition, and to 
extend their conqueſts, or the neceſſity of a juſt de- 
fence, were always under arms, and, by that continual 
exerciſe of war, formed in the univerſal people a mar- 

b | | tial 
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al ſpirit, and an intrepidity of courage which made | 


— 


hen the whole united farces of the Eaſt came to in- 


vade Greece, and made her ſenſible what the was, 
and of what capable. RY 

Two cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reft, 
and held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta 


and Athens: In conſequence of which thoſe cities, ei- 


ther ſucceſſively or together, had the empire of Greece, 


and maintained themſelves through a long ſeries of time 


in a power, which the ſole ſuperiority of merit, uni- 


verſally acknowledged by all the other ſtates, had ac- 
quired them. This merit conſiſted principally in their 
military knowledge and martial virtue; of which 


they had given the moſt glorious proofs in the war 


againit the Perfians. Thebes diſputed this honour 
with them for ſome years, by ſurpriſing actions of 
valour, which had ſomething of prodigy in them; 
but this was but a ſhort-lived blaze, which, after hav- 
ing ſhone out with exceeding ſplendour, ſoon diſap- 
peared, and left that city in its original gpſcurity. 


Sparta and Athens will therefore be the only objects 


of our reflexions as to what relates to war, and we 
thall join them together in order to be the better able 
to diſtinguiſh their characters, as well in what they 
reſemble, as in what they differ from, each other. 


SECT. II. Origin and cauſe of the valour and military 
virtue by which the Lacedemonians and Athenians al- 
ways diftinguifhed themſelves. | 


LL the lays of Sparta, and inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, ſcem to have no other object than war, and 


.tended ſolely to the making the ſulye&s of that re- 


publick a bady of ſoldiers. All other employments, 
all other exerciſes, were prohibited amongſt * Arts, 


| ade learning, ſciences, trades, even huſbandry itſelf, 


d no ſhare in their applications, and ſeemed in their 
eyes unworthy of them. From their earlieſt infancy 


no other taſte was inſtilled into them but for arms; and 


indeed the Spartan education was wonderfully well 


5 adapted 
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- adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to 


ſhifr with little meat and drink, to ſuffer heat and cold. 


to exerciſe continually hunting, wreſtling, running on 


foot and horſeback, to be inured to blows and wounds 


fo as to vent neither complaint nor eroan ; theſe were 


the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard to war, 


and enabled them one day to ſupport all its fatigues, 


and to confront all its dangers. 


The habit of obeying, contracted from the moſt 
early years, ref] for the magiſtrates and elders, a 


perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws, from which no age nar 
condition was exempt, prepared them amazingly for 
military diſcipline, which is in a manner the ſoul of war, 
and the principle of ſucceſs in all great enterpriſes. 
Now one of theſe laws was to conquer or die, and 
never to ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his 
three hundred Spartans was an illuſtrious example of 
this, and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with 
the higheſt applauſes, and d as a madel to all 


poſterity, had given the ſame ſpirit to the nation, and 


craced them our the plan they were to follow. The 
diſgrace and infamy annexed to the violation of this 


law, and to fuch as quitted their arms in battle, con- 


firmed the obſervance of it, and rendered it in a man- 
ner inviolable. The mothers recommended to their 
ſons, when they {ſet out for the field, to return either 
with, or upon their bucklers. They did nat weep for 
thoſe who died with their arms in their hands, but for 
thoſe who preferved themſelues by flight. Can we be 
ſurpriſed, after this, that a ſmall 'bady of ſueh ſoldiers, 
with ſuch principles, ſhould put an innumerable army 
of Barbarians to a ftand ? | T 

The Athenians were not bred up ſo roughly as the 
people of Sparta, but had no leſs valour. The taſte 
of the two people was quite different in regard to edu- 
cation and employment; but they attained the ſame 


end, though by different means. The Spartabs knew 
only how to uſe their arms, and were no more than 


ſoldiers: But amongſt the Athenians (and we muſt ſay 
as much of the other people of Greece) arts, trades, 
0 EY | huſbandry, 
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huſbandry, commerce, and navigation, were held in ho- 
nour, and thought no diſgrace to any one. Theſe oc- 


cupations were no obſtacles to the valour and know- 


ledge neceſſary in war; they . diſqualified none for 
riſing to the greateſt commands and the firſt dignities 


of the republick. Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, jecing 
the territory of Attica was barren, applied himſelf to 
turning the induſtry of his citizens upon arts, trades, 


and commerce, in order to ſupply his country thereby 
with what it wanted on the ſide of fertility. This 
taſte became one of the maxims of the government 
and fundamental laws of the ſtate, and perpetuated it- 
ſelf amongſt the people, but without leſſening in tlie 
leaſt their ardour for war. 5 | 
The ancient glory of the nation, which had always 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf by military bravery, was a power- 
ful motive for not degenerating from the reputation of 
their anceſtors. The famous battle of Marathon, 


wherein they had ſuſtained alone the ſhock of the Bar- 


barians, and gained a ſignal victory over them, infinitely 
heightened their courage; and the battle of Salamin, 


in the ſucceſs of which they had the greateſt ſhare, 


raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of glory, and rendered 
them capable of the greateſt enterpriſes. 
A noble emulation not to give place in point of 


merit to Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jea- 


louſy of their glory, which during the war with the 
Perſians contained itſelf within due bounds, were ano- 
ther ſtrong incentive to the Athenians, who every day 
made new efforts to excel themſelves, and ſuſtain their 
reputation. 2 | 


The rewards and honours granted to thoſe who had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments | 
erected in memory of the citizens who had died in the 
defence of their country, the funeral orations publickly 
pronounced in the midſt of the moſt auguſt religious 
ceremonies, to render their names immortal; all con- 


ſpired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, 
and particularly of the Athenians, and to make fortitude 


a kind of law and indiſpenſable neceſſity to them. 


Athens 
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nu) Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that 
thoſe who had been maimed in the war, ſhould be 


maintained at the expence of the publick. The ſame 


grace was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
as the children of ſuch as had fallen in battle and left 
their families poor and not in a condition to ſubſiſt 
themſelves. The republick, like a good mother, gene- 
rouſly took them into her care, and with great regard 
to them ſupplied all the duties, and procured all the 
relief, they could have expected from thoſe whole loſs 
they deplored. Th e en Fs 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and ren- 
dered their troops invincible, though not very nume- 
rous. In the battle of Platæa, where the army of the 
Barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, conſiſted of no 
leſs than three hundred thouſand men, and the united 
forces of the Greeks of only one hundred and eight 


thouſand two hundred men, there were in the latter 


perior to them in number, were in pain to ſee them- 
ſelves ſubjected to their order, and murmured againſt 


it in ſecret. Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, without ſeem- 
ing to have any knowledge of their diſguſt, aſſembled 


the whole army, and after having made all the allies 
ſit down on one ſide, and the Lacedzmonians by 
themſelves on the other, he cauſed proclamation to be 


made by an herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, 


and ſo on, through the other trades, ſhould riſe up. 
Fen xv SST 5 5: Almoſt 


(1) Plut. in Solon. p- 96, Ibid. in Menex. p. 248, 249. Diog. 
Laert, in Solon. p. 37. = Gb 
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Almoſt all the allies did fo, and not one of the Late. 
demonians, to whom all trades were prohibited. Age- 
ſilaus then ſmiling, You ſee,” ſaid he, how many 


more fotdiers Sparta furniſhes than all the reſt of the 


* alles together; thereby intimating, that to be a 


good ſoldier, it was neceſſary to be only a foldier ; that 
trades diverted the artiſan from applying himſelf wholly 
to the profeſſion of. arms and the fcience of war, and 
prevented his ſucceeding fo well in it, as thoſe who 


| Made it their ſole buſineſs and exerciſe. But Ageſilaus 


ſpoke and acted in that manner from the prejudice of 
his opinion in favour of the Lacedzmonian education; 


for indeed thoſe, whom he was for having conſidered 


only as fimple artifans, had well demonſtrated in the 
glorious victories they had obtained over the Perfians, 
and even Sparta ſelf, that they were by no means 
inferior to the Lacedæmonians, entirely ſoldiers as they 

were, eicher in valour or military knowledge. 


Sor. III. Different kinds of troops uf whith the armies 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians were compoſed. 


RE armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
; compoſed of four ſorts of troops: Citizens, allies, 


mercenaries, and ſlaves, The foldiers were ſometimes 


marked in the hand, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


F the Lord Jeſus. 


Nlaves, who had that character impreſſed upon their 
forehead. Interpreters believe, that in alluſion to this 
double manner of marking, it is faid in the Revela- 
tions, that all were obliged (o) 20 receive tbe mark of the 


Seaſt in their right band, or in their forebeads; and that 


St. Paul ſays of himſelf, {p) I bear in my body the maris 


The citizens of Lacedtemonia were of two ſorts, 
either thoſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who for 
that reaſon were called Spartans, or thoſe who lived 
in the country. In Lycurgus's time the Spartans 
amovated to nine thouſand, and the others to thirty 


*thonfand. This number ſeems to have been ſomewhat 


Os diminiſhed 
(e) Rev. xiii, x6, 0 Gal. vi. 27. 
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diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes, as Pemaratub, ſpeak- 
ing to him of the Lacedæmonian troops, computes 
only eight thouſand Spartans. The latter were the 
flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value 
they ſer upon them, by the anxiety the fepublick ex- 
| preſſed for three or four hundred, beſieged by the Athe- 
nians in the ſmall iſfland of Sphacterta, Where they were 
taken priſoners. The Lacedæmonians generally fpared 
the troops of their country very much, and ſent only 
a few of them into the armies. When a Lacedæmo- 
nian general was aſked, how many Spartans there was 


By 


in the army; he anſwered, as mary as are neceſſary to 


repulſe the enemy. They ſerved the ſtate at their own 
expence, and it was not till after a length of time that 
they received pay from the public. 

The (greateſt number of the troops in the two fe- 
publicks were compoſed of the As, who were paid 
by the cities which ſent them. 8 | 

1 he foreign troops in the pay of the republick, to 
the 


renaries. 7 TI | 
The Spartans never "marched without Helots, and 
we have feen that in the Battle of Phtza every citizen 
had ſeven. I do not believe this number was fixed, 
nor do IJ well comprehend for what 'ſervice they were 
deſigned. It would have been very ill policy to have 
Put arins into the hands of ſo great a huber of flaves, 
generally mich diſcontented with their maſters harſh 
treatment of them, and 'who in conſequerice had every 
thing to fear from them in a battle. Herodotus, how- 
_ rver, in che paffage I hade cited from fim, repreſents 
them carrying arths in the Held as Hght- armed foldiers. 
The infantry <confifted of wo Kinds of ſoldfers. 
The one were heavy- armed, and carried great bucklers, 


aid of which they were called in, Were filed Ar- 


lances, half-pikes, ant ſcytnftars. "The other were 


eee er vie e with, B6ws ad iii: 
were camtnonly placed in the front of the bar- 
tle, or upon the wings as a firſt line to ſhoot their ar- 


rows, and fling their Javelins and ſtones at the enemy; 


and 


— —ͤ . — — 
— 1— 


— — 


ö,, 1 Een 
() Thurydides, in deſcribing the battle of Man- 


ſelves nimbly on horſeback. 


i 


and when they had diſcharged, they retired through the 
intervals behind the battalions as a ſecond line, and 


tinæa, divides the Lacedæmonian troops in this man- 
ner. There were ſeven regiments of four r 
each, without including the Squirites, to the number of 
ſix hundred; theſe were horſemen, of whom I ſhall 
ſoon ſpeak further. The company conſiſted, accord- 
ing .to the Greek interpreter, of an hundred and 
twenty-eight. men, and was ſubdivided into four pla- 
toons, each .of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the 
ſeven made together three thouſand five hundred four- 
ſcore and four. Each platoon had four men in front 


and eight in depth, for that was the uſual depth of 
the files, which the officers might change according to 
_ occaſion. | | | | 


The Lacedzmonians did not actually begin to uſe 
cavalry till after the, war with Meſſene, where they 
perceived their want of it. (r) They raiſed their 
Horſe principally in a ſmall city not far from Lacedz- 
mon, called Sciros, from whence theſe troops were 
denominated Scirites, or Squirites, They were always 
on the extremity of the left wing, and this was their 


poſt by right. | 3 | 
Cavalry was ſtill more rare amongſt the Athenians; 
the ſituation of Attica, broken with abundance of 


mountains, was the cauſe of this. It did not amount, 


after the war with the Perſians, which was the time 
.when the proſperity of Greece was at the higheſt, to 


more than three hundred horſe ; but encreaſed after- 
wards to twelve hundred; a ſmall body for ſo power- 


ful a republick. 


I have already obſerved, that amongſt the ancients, 


as well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the 


ſtirrup, which is very ſurpriſing, They threw them- 


= Corpora 
() Thucyd. I. v. p. 399. 
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Subiciunt in ques. ———— 
And with a leap ſit ſteady on the horſe. 


» + 1 


Sometimes the horſe, broke early to that kind of ma- 
nage, would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter 
the opportunity of mounting with more eaſe 


Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus et arms 
De more, inflexis præbebat ſcandere terga © 
Cruribus. Sil. Ital. de equaCcelii Equ. Rom. 

Thoſe, whom age or weakneſs rendered heavy, made 
uſe of a ſervant in mounting on horſeback; in which 


they imitated the Perſians, with whom it was the com- 


mon cuſtom. Gracchus cauſed fine ſtones to be placed 
on each ſide of the great roads of Italy at certain di- 


— — ᷑——e———ʃL 0e ⁰ö——⁰ ,. 


En. I. xi. ver. 287. 


ſtances from one another, to help travellers to get on 


horſeback without the aſſiſtance of any body ®. 
I am ſurpriſed that the Athenians, expert as they 
were in the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the 
cavalry was the moſt eſſential part of an army, eſpe- 
cially in battles; and that ſome of their generals did 
not turn their attention that way, as Themiſtocles did 
in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon was well ca- 
pable of rendering them a like ſervice in reſpect to the 
cavalry, of the importance of which he was perfectl 
appriſed. He wrote two treatiſes upon this ſubject z 
one of which regards the care it is neceſſary to take of 
horſes, and how to underſtand and break them; to 
which he adds the exerciſe of the ſquadron; both well 
worth the reading of all who profeſs arms. In the 
latter he ſtates the means of placing the cavalry in ho- 
nour, and lays down rules upon the art military in ge- 
neral, which might be of very great uſe to all thoſe 
who are deſigned for the trade of war, 
I have wondered, in running over this ſecond trea- 
tiſe, to ſee with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a 
Vor. III. Nen | pagan, 


* *aAvzContue pe? Niete. This who os; his maſter to mount on 
award avatining, ſignifies a ſervant, horſeback, | 
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pagan, recommends the practice of religion, a vene- 


ration for the gods, and the neceſſity of imploring their 


aid upon all occaſions. He repeats this maxim in 
thirteen different places; of a tract in other reſpects 
brief enough; and rightly judging that theſe religious 
inſinuations might give ſome people offence, he makes 
a kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece 
with a reflection, which I ſhall repeat entire in this 
place. © If any one,” ſays he, wonders that I inſiſt 
« ſo much here upon the neceſſity of not forming any 
6 enterpriſe, without firſt endeavouring to render the 
« divinity favouraiſle and propitious, let him reflect, 
ce that there are in war a thouſand unforeſeen and ob- 
ſcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to 
* take advantages, and lay ambuſcades for each other, 
„ from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions, can 
take no other counſel than that of the gods. No- 
« thing is doubtful or obſcure with them. They un- 
<«< fold the future to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the 
inſpection of the entrails of beaſts, by the ſinging of 
birds, by viſions, or in dreams. Now we may 
preſume that the gods are more inclined to illuminate 
the minds of ſuch as conſult them not only in ur- 
gent neceſſities, but who at all times, and when no 


Cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 


e dangers threaten them, render them all the homage 


„ and adoration of which they are capable.” 

Ir became this great man to give the moſt important 
of inſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he ad- 
dreſſes the treatiſe we mention, and who, according 


to the common opinion, was appointed to diſcipline 


the Athenian cavalry. 


Sxcr. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forces. 
F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedzmonians 
in reſpect to cavalry, they carried it infinitely 
againſt them in naval affairs, and we have ſeen their 
abilities that way make them maſters at ſea, and give 
them a great ſuperiority to all the other ſtates of Greece. 
As this ſubject is very neceſſary to the underſtanding 
many paſlages in this hiſtory, I ſhall treat it more ex- 
| tenſively 
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tenſively than other matters, and ſhall make great uſe 
of what the learned father Don Bernard de Montfaucon 
has faid of it in his books 7 0 antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or head, 


the poop or ſtern, and the middle, called in Latin 
carina, the hulk or waiſt. 


The Paow was the part in the front of the waiſt 


or belly of the ſhi Bip | it was generally adorned with 
paintings and di 


animals. The beak, called reſtrum, Jay lower, and 


level with the water: It was a piege of timber which 


projected from the prow, covered at the point with 


braſs, and ſometimes with iron. The Greeks termed 


it Eo. 
The ocher end of the ſhip, oppoſite to the prow, was 


called the Poop. There the pilot ſat and held the 


helm, which was a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 
15 WaisT was the hollow of the veſſel, or the 
hol 
The ſhips * were I two kinds. The one was row- 
ed with oars, which were ſhips of war, the other car- 


ried fails, and were veſſels of burthen, intended for 8 


commerce and tranſports. Both of them ſometimes 
made uſe of oars and fails together, but that very rarely. 


\ The ſhips of war are alſo very often called long ſhips 


by authors, and by that name diſtinguiſhed, from veſſels 
of burtlen. 
The long ſhips were further divided into two ſpe- 
cies: 115 which were called afuarie naves, and 
were very light veſſels, like our brigantines; and thoſe 
called only long ſhips. The firſt were uſually termed 
open ſhips, becauſe they had no decks. Of theſe light 


veſſels there were ſome larger than ordinary, of which 


ſome had twenty, ſome thirty, and others forty oars, 


ball: on one ſide and half on the other, all on the ſame 
ine. | 


The long ſhips, which were uſed in war, were of 
two ſorts. Some had only one rank of oars on each 
| ſide; the others two, three, four, five, or a greater 


N P 


rent ſculptures of gods, men, or 
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number, to forty ; but theſe laſt were rather for ſhow 


by 


The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called 


 aphra#ti ; that is to ſay, uncovered, and had no decks : 


This diſtinguiſhed them from the cataphra#i, which 


had decks. They had only ſmall places to ſtand on, at 
the head and ſtern, in the time of action. 


The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of the 


ancients, were thoſe which carried from three to five 
ranks or benches of oars, and were called riremes and 
quinqueremes. 2 PT? | 
It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for 
abundance of learned diſſertations, how theſe benches 
of oars were diſpoſed. Some will have it, that they 


were placed at length, like the ranks of oars in the mo- 


dern gallies. Others maintain, that the ranges of the 


biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and ſo on to the 
number of forty in ſome veſſels, were one above ano- 
ther. To ſupport this laſt opinion, innumerable paſ- 
ſages are cited from ancient authors, which ſeem to 
leave no manner of doubt in it, and are conſiderably 
corroborated by the column of Trajan, which repre- 


ſents theſe ranks one above another. Father Mont- 


faucon however avers, that all the perſons of greateſt 
{ſkill in naval affairs, whom he had conſulted, declared, 
that the thing conceived in that manner, ſeemed to 
them utterly impoſſible. But ſuch a way of reaſoning 
is a weak proof againſt the experience of ſo many ages, 
confirmed by ſo many authors. It is true, that in 
admitting theſe ranks of oars to be diſpoſed perpen- 


dicularly one above another, it is not eaſy to compre- - 


hend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 


and triremes of the column of Trajan, the lower ranks 


are placed obliquely, and as it were riſing by degrees. 
In ancient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars 
were not known : They made uſe of long ſhips, in 
which the rowers, of whatever number they were, 
worked all upon the ſame line. (a) Such was the fleet 
which the Greeks ſent againſt Troy. It was com- 

| | poſed 
| (a) Thucyd. I. i. p. 3. X 
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poſed of twelve hundred ſail, of which the gallies of 


Bœotia had each an hundred and twenty men, and 
thoſe of Philoctetes fifty; and this no doubt intends 


the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels. Their gallies had 


no decks, but were built like common boats; which 
is ſtill practiſed, ſays Thucydides, by the pirates, to 
prevent their being ſo ſoon diſcovered at a diſtance. 

(b) The Corinthians are ſaid to have been the firſt 
who changed the form of ſhips, and, inſtead of ſimple 
gallies, made veſſels with three ranks, in order to add 
by the multiplicity of oars to the ſwiftneſs and impe- 
tuoſity of their motion. Their city, advantageouſly 
ſituated between two ſeas, lay well for commerce, and 
ſerved as a ſtaple for merchandiſe. From their ex- 
ample the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of 
Sicily, equipped alſo many gallies of three benches, a 
lictle before the war againſt the Perſians. It was about 
the ſame time the Athenians, at the warm inſtances of 
Themiſtocles, who foreſaw the war which ſoon broke 


out, built ſhips of the ſame form, the whole deck not 


being yet in uſe; and from thenceforth they applied 
themſelves to naval affairs with incredible ardour and 
ſuccels, --: ot | 

The beak of the prow (reſtrum) was that part of 
the veſſel of which moſt uſe was made in lea-fights. 
(c) Ariſton of Corinth perſuaded the Syracuſans, when 
their city was beſieged by the Athenians, to make 
their prows lower and ſhorter; which advice gained 
them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian veſ- 
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ſels being very high and very weak, their beaks ſtruck - 


only the parts above water, and for that reaſon did 
little damage to the enemy's ſhips; whereas the Syra- 
cuſans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and low, and their 
beaks level with the water, at a ſingle blow often ſunk 
the triremes of the Athenians. | 

I o forts of people ſerved on board theſe gallies, 
The one were employed in ſteering and working the 
ſhip, who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, 


vaute, The reſt were ſoldiers intended tor the fight, 


Nnz3 -  anq 


(+) Thucyd. I. i. P. 10. (e) Diod. I. xill. P. 141. 
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and are meant in Greek by the word iniCdra, This 


diſtinction was not underſtood in the early times, when 


the ſame perſons rowed, fought, and did all the neceſ- 
ſary work of the ſhip ; which was alſo not wholly dil. 


| uſed in later days. For (4) Thucydides, in deſcribing 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the ſmall ifland of 


Sphacteria obſerves, that only the rowers of the loweſt 
bench remained in the __ and that the reſt went on 
ſhore with their arms. 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and 
laborious. I have already ſaid, that the rowers, as well 
as mariners, were all citizens and freemen, and not 
flaves or ſtrangers, as in theſe days. The rowers were 


diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſtages. The lower rank 


were called Thalamite, the middle Zugitæ, and the 
higheſt Thranitæ. Thucydides remarks, that the latter 
had greater pay than the reſt, becauſe they worked 
with longer and heavier oars than thoſe of the lower 
benches. It ſeems that the crew, in order to act in 
concert, and with better effect, were ſometimes guided 
by the ſinging of a man, and ſometimes by the ſound 
of an inſtrument ; and this grateful harmony. ſerved 
not only to requlate the motion of their oars, but to 
diminiſh and ſooth the pains of their labour. 

It is a queſtion amoneſt the learned, whether there 
was a man to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, 


as in the gallies of theſe days. What Thucydides 


obſerves on the pay of the Thranitæ, ſeems to imply 


that they worked ſingle. For if others had ſhared 
the work with them, wherefore had they greater pay 
given them than thoſe who managed an oar alone, as 
the latter had as much, and perhaps more of the la- 
bour than them ? Father Monttaucon believes, that 
in the veſſels of five ranks there might be ſeveral men 
to ONE oar, 


: He 
(4) Thucyd. I. iv. p. 278. 


* Muſicam natura ipſa divetur bus plunum onatus præeunte 
ad tolerxandos facilus labores vel- aliqua jucunda voce conlpirat, 
uti muneri nobis dedifle. Siqu ted etiam tingulorum fatigatio 
dem et remiges cantus hortatur; __ quamlibet te. "Tac modulatione 
nee ſolum in 11s operibus, in qui- lojatur, Quantal, Lic . 
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- He who took care of the whole crew, and com- 
manded the veſſel, was called nauclerus, and was the 
principal officer. The ſecond was the pilot, gubernator; 


his band, and ſteered the veſſel, His ſkill conſiſted in 
| knowing the coaſts, ports, rocks, ſhoals, and eſpe- 
_ cially the winds and ſtars; for before the invention of 
the compaſs, the pilot had nothing to direct him 
during the night but the ſtars. 


2. The ſoldiers, who fought in. the ſhips, were 


armed almoſt in the ſame manner with the land-forces. 
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his 2 was in the poop, where he held the helm in 


(e) The Athenians, at the battle of Salamin, had an 


hundred and fourſcore veſſels, and in each of them 
eighteen fighting men, four of whom were archers, and 


the reſt heavy-· armed troops. The officer who com- 


manded theſe ſoldiers was called remezex@”, and 
the commander of the whole flect, vauagx@>, or gc- 
1107 :, s. e 8 | 
We cannot exactly ſay the number of ſoldiers, ma- 
riners, and rowers, that ſerved on board each ſhip; but 


it generally amounted to two hundred, more or leſs, as 


appears from Herodotus's eſtimate of the Perſian fleet 


in the time of Xerxes, and in other places where he 


mentions that of the Greeeks. I mean here the great veſ- 


ſels, the triremes, which were the ſpecies moſt in uſe. 


The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied 


very much at different times When young Cyrus ar- 
. rived in Alia (F), it was only three oboli, which was 
half a drachma, or five-pence ; and the * treaty be- 
tween the Perſians and Lacedzmonians was concluded 
upon this foot; which gives reaſon to believe, that 
the uſual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at Lyſander's re- 
queſt, added a fourth, which made ſix-pence half. penny 
a day, (g) It was often raiſed to a whole drachma, a- 
bout ten-pence French. In the fleet fitted out againft 
Sicily the Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. 
|  Nn4 | The 
e) Plut, in Themiſt. p. 179. Xenoph. hiſt. I. i. p. 441. 
0 : (20 hr huchd. 1. e FE | 885 


* This treaty ſtipulated, that balf à talent; the ewhole amounted 
the Perſians ſhould pay thirty mine to three obolt a day for every man 
4 month for each ſhip, which was that ſerved on beard. 
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The ſum of ſixty talents (4) *, which the people of 


Egeſta advanced the Athenians monthly for the main- 


_ taining of ſixty ſhips, ſhows that the pay of each veſſel 


for a month amounted to a talent, that is to ſay, to 


three thouſand livres; which ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's 


company conſiſted of two hundred men, each of whom 
received a drachma or ten-pence a day. As the officers | 


pay was higher, the republick perhaps either furniſhed 


the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the 
ſum advanced for a veſſel, by abating ſomething in the 
pay of the private men. 

The ſame may by ſaid of the land troops as has been 
ſaid of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had double 
their pay. It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot 
was three oboli a day, and. that it was augmented ac- 
cording to times and occaſions. (i) Thimbron the La- 


cedæmonian, when he marched againſt Tiſſaphernes, 


promiſed a darick a month to each ſoldier, two to a 


captain, and four to the colonels. Now a darick a 


month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, to animate 


his troops, whom a too long march had diſcouraged, 
inſtead of one darick, promiſed one and a half to each 
ſoldier, which amounted to a drachma, or ten- -pence 


French a day. 


It may be aſked how the Lacedæmonians, whoſe 
iron coin, the only ſpecies current amongſt them, 


would go no where elle, could maintain” armies by 


ſea and land, and where they found money for their 


ſubſiſtance. It is not to be doubted, but they raiſed 


it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from their 


allies, and ſtill more from the cities to which they 


gave liberty and protection, or from thoſe they had 


conquered from their enemies. Their ſecond fund 


for paying their fleet and armies was the aids they 
drew from the king of . as we have ſeen on 


ſeveral occaſions. 


oP Thucyd. I. vi. p. 415. G) bed. expel. r I. vii. 
| * About 3 . 
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PERSTLIANS AND GRECIANS. 
h Szcr. V. Peculiar Charafter of the Athenians. 
TYILUTARCH furniſhes us with almoſt all the 


matter upon this head. Every body knows how 


| well he ſucceeeds in copying nature in his portraits, and 
how proper a perſon he was to trace the character of a 
people, whoſe genius and manners he had ſtudied with 
ſo profound an attention. | 

(k) © I. *The people of Athens,” ſays Plutarch, 
« were eaſily provoked to anger, and as eaſily indu- 
e ced to reſume their ſentiments of benevolence and 
« compaſſion,” Hiſtory ſupplies us with an infinity 


of examples of this kind. The ſentence of death paſſed. 


againſt the inhabitants of Mitylene, and revoked the 
next day : the condemnation of the ten generals, and 
that of Socrates, both followed with an immediate re- 
pentance and the moſt lively grief. 


« II. + They were better pleaſed with penetrating, 


« and almoſt gueſſing an affair of themſelves, than to 
« give themſelves leiſure to be informed in it tho- 
„ roughly, and in all its extent. 
Nothing is more ſurpriſing than this circumſtance 
in their character, which is very hard to conceive, 


and ſeems almoſt incredible. Artificers, huſbandmen, - 
ſoldiers, mariners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of 


people, and very groſs in their conceptions; but the 
people of Athens were of a quite different turn. They 
had naturally an amazing penetration, vivacity, and 
even delicacy of wit. I have already mentioned what 
happened to Theophraſtus. 4 He was cheapening 
ſomething of an old woman at Athens that ſold herbs : 
No, Mr. Stranger, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall have it for no leſs. 

He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf treated as a 


ſtranger, who had paſſed almoſt his whole life at 
| | | 8 Athens, 


() Plut. in præcept. reip. ger. p. 793. 
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t Cum Theophraſtus percon- 
taretur ex anicula quadam, quan- 


ti aliquid venderet, et reſpondiſ- 


ſet illa, atque addidifſet : Hoſpes, 
non pote minoris; tulit moleſte, 
ſe non effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, 
cum #tatem ageret Athenis, op- 


timeque loqueretur. Cic. de Clare 


Ornat. n. 17. 
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Athens, and who piqued himſelf npon excelling all 
others in the elegance of his language. It was however 
from that ſhe knew he was not of her country. We 
have ſaid, that the Athenian ſoldiers knew the fine 
aſſages of Euripides by heart. Theſe artificers and 
Lines, from aſſiſting at the publick deliberations, were 
beſides verſed in affairs of ftate, and underſtood every 


thing at halt a word. We may judge of this from the 


orations of Demoſthenes, whoſe ſtyle we know is ar- 


dent, brief, and conciſe. 
« III. As they naturally inclined to relieve per- 


- & ſons of a low condition and mean circumſtances, ſo 


<<. were they fond of converſations ſeaſoned with plea- 


* ſantry, and proper to make people laugh.“ 


(7) They aſſiſted perſons of a mean condition, be- 
2 from ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in re- 
gard to their liberty, and ſaw in them the characters 
of equality and reſemblance with themſelves. They 
loved pleaſantry, and ſhowed in that they were men; 
but men abounding with humanity and indulgence, 
who underſtood raillery, who were not prone to take 
offence, nor over delicate in point of the reſpect to be 


paid them. One day when the aſſembly was fully 


formed, and the people had already taken their places 
and fat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his 
coming a great while, appeared at laſt with a wreath 
of flowers upon his head, and deſired the people to 
adjourn their deliberations to the next day. For to- 
* day,” ſaid he, © I have buſineſs. I have been ſacri- 
* ficing to the gods, and am ro entertain ſome ſtran- 
& gers, my friends, at ſupper.” The Athenians, ſet- 
ting up a laugh, roſe and broke up the aſſembly. At 
Carthage, Sock a pleaſantry would have coſt any man 
his life, that had preſumed to vent it, and to take 


ſuch a liberty with a + proud, haughty, jealous, moroſe 


people, of a genius averſe to complacency, and leſs 


inclined to humour. Upon another occaſion the ora- 


1 54% r re Wi gane. e lee X22: i» aviduroy & Fakngovs 
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tor Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, 


and in conſequence cauſed ſacrifices to be offered, three 


days after news came of the defeat of the army. As 
the people expreſſed their diſcontent and reſentment 


upon the falſe information, he aſked them, of what 


they had to complain, and what harm he had done 
« them, in making them paſs three days more agree- 
% ably than they would elſe have done?“ 

e IV. * They were pleaſed with hearing themſelves 
*“ praiſed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criti- 
&« ciſed.” The leaſt acquaintance with Ariſtophanes 
and Demoſthenes will ſhew, with what addreſs and 


effect they employed praiſes and criticiſm with regard 


to the people of Athens | 
(in) When the republick enjoyed peace and tran- 
quillity, ſays the ſame Plutarch in another place,- the 
Athenian people diverted themſelves with the orators 
who flattered them: But in important affairs, and 


emergencies of the ſtate, they became ſerious, and 


gave the preference to thoſe, whole cuſtom it had been 


to oppoſe their unjuſt deſires; ſuch as Pericles, Pho- 
cion, and Demoſthenes. 2 | 

„ V. + They kept thoſe who governed them in 
<* awe, and ſhewed their humanity even to their ene- 


„ mies.“ | 


The people of Athens made good uſe of the talents 
of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their elo- 
quence and prudence ; but they were full of ſuſpicion, 
and kept themſelves always on their guard againſt their 
ſuperiority of genius and ability: They took pleaſure 
in reſtraining their courage, and leſſening their glory 
and reputation. This may be judged from the oſtra- 
ciſm, which was inſtituted only as a curb on thoſe, 
whoſe merit and popularity ran too high, and which 

ſpared neither the greateſt nor the moſt worthy perſons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a 
manner innate in the Athenians, made them extremely 


| (m) Plut: in Phocian p. 756. 
* Toig jaty Enmaiviow aur NN * piCrgis ic Ax rd aexlvνen, 
NR, 707,05 oxoimlecw i aica dig Bra phie A f- v Wonpelave 


jealous 
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jealous and apprehenſive for their liberty, with regard 
to thoſe who governed. 


As to what relates to their enemies, they did not 


treat them with rigour they did not make an inſolent 


uſe of victory, nor exerciſe any cruelty towards the 
vanquiſhed. The amneſty decreed after the tyranny of 
the Thirty, ſhows that they could forget the 1 injuries 


Which had been done them. 


To theſe different characteriſticks, which Plutarch 
unites in the ſame paſſage of his works, ſome others 


may be added, extracted principally from the ſame | 


author. 

VI. It was from this * fund of humanity and bene- 
volence, of which I have now ſpoken, and which was 
natural to the Athenians, that they were ſo attentive 
to the rules of politeneſs, and ſo delicate in point of 


juſt behaviour; qualities one would not expect to find 
among the common people. (n) In the war againſt 


Philip of Macedon, having intercepted one of his cou- 
riers, they read all the letters he carried, except that 
of Olympias his wife, which they returned ſealed up 
and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and ſe- 
crecy, the rights of which are ſacred, and ought to be 
reſpected even amongſt enemies. The ſame Athenians 


having decreed, that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after 


the preſents diſtributed by Harpalus amongſt the 
orators, would not ſuffer the houſe of Callicles, who 


was lately married, to be viſited, out of reſpect for 


his bride, not long brought home. Such behaviour is 


not very common, and upon like occaſions people do 
not ſtand much upon forms and politeneſs. 


VII. The taſte of the Athenians for all arts and . 
ſciences is too well known to require dwelling long upon 
it in this place. Beſides which, I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak of it with ſome extent elſewhere. But we 


cannot ſee without admiration a people compoſed for 
the moſt part, as I have ſaid before, of artiſans, huſ- 


bandmen, loldiers, and mariners, carry delicacy a 


taſte 
| (n) Plut. in Demetr. p. 898. 
® Ila pier aùretg d iv To qina'rlewncy, In Pelop. p. 280. 
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taſte in every kind to ſo high a degree of perfection, 
which ſeems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted 
condition and a noble education. | 
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VIII. It is no leſs wonderful, that this people “* ſhould 
have ſuch great views, and roſe fo high in their pre- 


tenſions. In the war Alcibiades made them undertake, 
filled with vaſt projects and unbounded. hopes, they 
did not confine themſelves to the taking of Syracuſe, 
or the conqueſt of Sicily, but had already added Italy, 
Pei 24 Libya, the Carthaginian gates, and the 
empire of the ſea to the Pillars of Hercules. Their 
_ enterpriſe failed, but they had formed it; and the tak- 
ing of Syracuſe, which ſeemed no great difficulty, might 
have enabled them to put it in execution. | 


IX. The ſame people, ſo great, and, one may ſay, ſo 


haughty in their projects, had nothing of that cha- 
racter in other reſpects. In what regarded the expence 


of the table, dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and, 


in a word, private life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, 
and poor; but ſumptuous and magnificent in all things 
publick, and capable of doing honour to the ſtate. 
Their victories, conqueſts, wealth, and continual com- 
munication with the people of Aſia Minor, introduced 


neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profuſion 


amongſt them. (o) Xenophon obſerves, that a citizen 


could not be diſtinguiſned from a ſlave by his dreſs. 
The richeſt inhabitants, and the moſt famous generals, 
were not aſnamed to go to market themſelves. 


It was very glorious for Athens to have produced 


and formed ſo many excellent perſons in the arts of 
war and government; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture: Of having fur- 
niſhed alone more great men in every kind than any 

other city of the world; if perhaps we except Rome, 


which had imbibed learning and arts from her, and 


5 knew 
(o) De Rep. Athen. p. 693. 
0 Miye deer ut ννον $2811, Plut. | F 
+ Grzcia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio, Horat. Epiſt. i. I. 2. 


Greece talen, took her ſavage victors hearts, 
And poliſh'd ruſtick Latium with ber arts, 
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knew how to apply her leſſons to the beſt advantage; 
of having been in ſome ſort the ſchool, and tutor o 
almoſt the whole univerſe ; of having ſerved, and ſtill 
continuing to ſerve, as the model for nations, which 
Pique themſelves moſt upon the excellency of taſte ; in 
a word, of having taught the language, and preſcribed 
the laws of all that regards the talents and productions 
of the mind. The part of this hiſtory, wherein I ſhall 
treat the ſciences and learned men, that rendered Greece 
illuſtrious, with the arts alſo, and thoſe who excelled in 
them, will ſet this in a clear light. 5 

X. I ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Athenians 


with one more attribute, which cannot be denied 


them, and appears evidently in all their actions and 
enterpriſes; and that is, their ardent love of liberty. 


This was their darling paſſion and great principle of 


policy. We ſee them, from the commencement of the 
war with the Perſians, ſacrifice every thing to the liberty 
of Greece. They abandoned, without the leaſt regret, 
their lands, eſtates, city, and houſes, and removed to 
their ſhips in order to fight the common enemy, whoſe 
view was to enſlave them. What could be mote glo- 
rious for Athens, than, when all the allies were trem- 
bling at the vaſt offers made her by the king of Perſia, 
to anſwer his ambaſſador by the mouth of (p) Ariſtides, 
that all the gold and ſilver in the world was not capa- 
ble of tempting them to ſell their own, or the liberty of 
Greece? It was from ſuch generous ſentiments that the 
Athenians not only became the bulwark of Greece, but 


preſerved the reſt of Europe, and all the weſtern world, 
trom the invaſion of the Perſians. 5 


Theſe great qualities were mingled with great de- 
fects, often the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may 
imagine in a fluctating, light, inconſtant, capricious 


People, as the Athenians. 


0) Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 324. 
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Sxcr. VI. Common Character of the Lacedemonians 
4 and Athenians. | | 
Cannot refuſe giving a place here to what Mr. Boſ- 
ſuet ſays upon the character of the Lacedæmonians 
and Athenians. The paſſage is long, but will not 
appear ſo, and includes all that is wanting to a perfect 
knowledge of the genius of both thoſe people. 
Amongſt all the republicks of which Greece was 
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compoſed, Athens and Lacedzmon were undoubtedly 


the principal. No people could have more wit than 
the Athenians, nor more ſolid ſenſe than the Lacedæ- 
monians. Athens affected pleaſure ; the Lacedæmo- 
nian way of life was hard and labprious. Both loved 


glory and liberty; but the liberty of Athens tended 
to licence; and controlled by ſevere laws at Lacedæ- 


mon, the more reſtrained it was at home, the more 
ardent it was to extend itſelf in rule abroad. Athens 
was alſo for reigning, but upon another principle, in 
which intereſt had a ſhare with glory. Her citizens 
excelled in the art of navigation, and the ſovereignty 
at ſea had enriched her. To continue in the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of all commerce, there was nothing ſhe would 
not have ſubjected to her power; and her riches, 


which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied her with the 


means of gratifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedæ- 
mon money was in contempt. As all the laws tended 
to make the Jatter a military republick, the glory of 
arms was the ſole object that engroſſed her citizens. 
From thence ſhe naturally affected dominion ; and the 
more ſhe was above intereſt, the more ſhe abandoned 
herſelf to ambition. | | GE 
Lacedæmon, from her regular life, was ſteady and 
determinate in her maxims and meaſures. Athens was 
more lively and active, and the people too much 


maſters, Their laws and philoſophy had indeed the- 


molt happy effects upon ſuch exquiſite natural parts as 
theirs, but reaſon alone was not capable of keeping 
them within due bounds. (2) A wiſe Athenian, who 


| knew 
(7) Plat. 1, iii, de Leg. | 
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knew admirably the genius of his country, informs 
us, that fear was neceſſary to thoſe too ardent and 
free ſpirits ; and that it was impoſſible to govern them, 
after the victory at Salamin had removed their fears of 
the Perſians, 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their 
great actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of their pre- 
tent condition. The magiſtrates were no longer heard, 
and as Perſia was afflicted with exceſſive ſlavery, ſo 


Athens, ſays Plato, experienced all the evils of ex- 


ceſſive liberty. 
Thoſe two great republicks, ſo contrary in their 


manners and conduct, interfered with each other in 


the deſign they had each formed of ſubjecting all 
Greece; ſo that they were always enemies, more from 
the contrariety of their intereſts, than the incompati- 
bility of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the 
dominion of either the one or the other; for, beſides 
the deſire of preſerving their liberty, they found the 
empire of thoſe two republicks too grievous to bear. 
That of the Lacedzmonians was ſevere. That people 
were obſerved to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their 
character. (7) A government too rigid, and a life too 
laborious, rendered their tempers too haughty, auſtere, 


and imperious in power : Beſides which they could never 


expect to live in peace under the influence of a city, 
which being formed for war, could not ſupport itſelf, 
but by continuing perpetually: in arms. (g) So that 
the Lacedzmonians were capable of attaining to com- 
mand, and all the world were afraid they ſhould do ſo. 
() The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful ro behold than 
their city, in which feaſts and games were perpetual, 
where wit, liberty, and the various paſſions of men, 
daily exhibited new objects: But the inequality of 


their conduct diſyuſted their allies, and was ſtill more 


inſupportable to their own ſubjects. It was impoſſible 


for 


1) Ari lot. Polit, I. i. 3 Xenoph. de Re Lacon. 
+ way (t) Piat. de Rep, l. viii. : 2 
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for them not to experience the ęxtravagance · and ca- 
rice of a flattered people, that is to ſay, according to 
lato, ſomething more dangerous than the ſame ex- 


* 


ceſſes in a prince vitiated by flattengx. 


* 


Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue 


in repoſe. We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other 


wars, which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by 
the jealouſy of Lacedæmon and Athens. But the 


ſame jealouſies which involved Greece in troubles, 
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ſupported. it in ſome meaſure, and prevented its falling 


\ 


thoſe republicks. TE OS 18 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of 
Greece, and accordingly the whole myſtery of their 
politicks conſiſted in keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and 
fomenting thoſe diviſions: Lacedæmon, which was the 
moſt ambitious, was the firſt that gave them occaſion 
to enter into the quarrels of the Greeks. They en- 
paged in them from the ſole view of making themſelves 
maſters of the whole nation; and induſtrious to 
weaken. the Greeks by their own arms, they waited 
only the opportunity to cruſh them all together. 
(4) The ſtates of Greece in their wars already regarded 
only the king of Perſia, whom they called the Great 
King, or the king, by way bf eminence, as if they 


into the dependence of either the one or the other of 


had already been of the number of his ſubjects. But 


it was impoſſible that the ancient ſpirit of Greece ſhould 
not revive, when they were upon the.point of falling 
into ſlavery, and the hands of the Barbarians. Ip 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppoſe this 
great King, and to ruin his empire. (x) With a ſmall 
army, but bred in the diſcipline we have related, Age- 
ſilaus, king of Sparta, made the Perſians tremble in 
Aſia Minor, and ſhowed it was not impoſſible to ſub- 
vert their power. ' The diviſions of Greece alone put 
a ſtop to his conqueſts. ' The famous retreat of the 
ten thouſand, who, after the death of young Cyrus, 
made their way in a hoſtile manner through the 
whole Perſian empire, and returned into their own 

Vor, HI. Oo country; 


(A) Plut. . iii. de leg. Iſocrat Panegyr, | (x) Polyb. l. iii. 
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* e ; that action, I ſay; demenſtrated to Greece 
more than ever, that their ſoldiery was invincible, and 
ſuperior to all oppoſers; and that only their domeſtick 
diviſions could ſubject them to an enemy deer weak: to 
refiſt their united force. 

We ſhall ſee, in the ſeries of this kiftory, dy What 
methods Philip: king of Macedon, taking advantage of 
theſe diviſions,” came at length, between addreſs and 
force, to make himſelf little leſs than the ſovereign of 
Greece, and to oblige the whole nation to march under 
his colours againſt the common enemy. What he had 
only planned, his ſon Alexander brought to perfection; 
and ſhowed the wondering world, how much ability 
and valour avail againſt the moſt numerg@s/armics' and 
che moſt formidable Prepagationae. FOND © ISL 
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